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INTRODUCTION 

This book is intended for use in the seventh and eighth 
school years. In a unique way it is welded with Books 
_. - One and Two of the series, making a united 

whole for the teaching of English. This 
unity is accomplished by adding a complete 
summary (pages 323-332) of the language facts taught 
in Books One and Two, and by giving frequent refer- 
ences to it in the early chapters (see page 3). By this 
means the work of Books One and Two is reviewed in 
close articulation with the work of Book Three. This 
plan has special value in bringing out the particular 
language fact« taught in the earlier grades which are to be 
develoi>ed further in the seventh and eighth years. 

The book is divided into approximately one hundred fifty 
carefully planned lessons for each year's work. These lessons 
are grouped into chapters composed in the 
_ ^ main of related units that center about a 

conunon theme, providing work for a period 
equivalent, in general, to a school month. The lessons for 
each chapter, therefore, are not haphazard and miscellaneous, 
but are woven t<^ether into a purposeful whole, closing with 
a review of all the technical facts treated duHi^ the month. 
The material on which conversation and written exer- 
cises are based has been selected with reference to its 
1, ■ T -J living interest for pupils and its vital 
« . ™, ^ relation to their experiences. The les- 
on Oral Work , ,, , , ,- 

sons are so arranged that oral discussion 

precedes and prepares for written expression. The wealth 
of ideas contributed by the various members of the class 
in oral discussion is thus placed at the service of the indi- 
vidual pupil in the written exercise that follows. Similarly, 
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in the mechanics of expression, the difEculties of the writ- 
ten composition are anticipated in the oral lesson. In this 
way the text recognizes the superior value of oral speech, 
not only as a preparation for written expresBion, but also 
as a means of enlarging the vocabulary and giving flexibility 
in the use of language. 

The book aims directly at developing the ability to 
speak and write. Theme subjects have been chosen for the 
wide variety of appeal they make to the pupil's 
spontaneous interest because of their relation 
to his own life. The hterature of the text, the 
illustrations, and the pupil's environment are all drawn upon 
aa sources of topics for conversation and discussion. The 
literary selections deal mainly with the experiences of youth, 
thus reviving in memory similar experiences and appealing 
directly to the imagination; the pictures, notably those that 
portray stories, furnish an exceptional basis for original 
expression; personal observations, seasonal and festival 
subjects, and current events contribute to a well-rounded 
collection of topics for discussion. The whole is vitalized 
and motivated by the class composition (see page 15), 
which becomes a socialized recitation deseed to develop 
actual methods of workmanship in compo^tion. Re{>orting 
for a school paper is introduced from tima to time to 
serve the same end. The use of individual tests for 
accuracy (see pages 5 and 20) makes the work of written 
eiqjression increasingly effective. 

Such technical facts as develop an understandii^ of the 
sentence and its various elements, together with the 
_ . , . eight parts of speech, are presented as mini- 
mum essentials in the r^ular lessons of the 
book. Great care has been taken to avoid 
burdenii^ pupils with unnecessary intricacies that promise 
little or nothing for greater power of expression. The 
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granunatical terms uaed conform with the report (adopted 
in 1913) of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomen- 
clature, appointed by the National Education Association, 
the Modern Language Association of America, and the 
American Philolc^cal Association. 

Following the numbered lessons of the text "will be found 
(pages 333-372) a "bird's-eye view" of Er^lish grammar; 
that is, a systematic outline of the main facts of the sub- 
ject. This outline includes not only the lai^uage facts 
previously developed in the lessons of the three books, but 
also such additional material as may be found helpful from 
time to time either for reference or for teaching purposes. 
With the topics treated in Book Three, there are given 
page references to the detailed discussion or to summaries; 
while material not previously treated in the text is devel- 
oped with illustrative examples and exercises for application. 

Throughout the book distinct emphasis is placed on 
correct usage, the beat examples of which are the fourteen 
-. . verbs, see, do," come, etc., that, according to 
_ „ scientific studies, represent eighty-five percent of 
all the verb errors made by pupils. Other topics 
treated have not been selected haphazard on mere personal 
opinion, but on the basis of their relative importance as 
indicated by recent scientific studies showing the blunders 
made most frequently by pupils in oral and written expres- 
aoB, notably the investigations made in Kansas City by 
the University of Missouri, the investigations made by the 
University of Wisconsin, and other similar studies. 

The translation of the pupil's knowledge of principles 

and language facts into correct habits of expression can 

„ h '^ secured only by systematic and frequent 

^ ' repetition. Consequently each languf^e fact 

^ and correct form taught is put before the 

pupil again and t^ain with varied associations in subse- 
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quent lessons {see the index). This recurrent treatment, 
reSnforced by the reviews at the enda of chapters and the 
half-yearly and yearly summaries, provides a basis of 
thoroughness that it is believed will secure for pupils a real 
mastery of the fundaments principles of the language. 

The illustrations of this series are not mere decorations, 
but serve the distinct purpose in language instruction of 
stimulating the imf^nation and suggesting 
niustratioos ideas for discussion. Because of the con- 
spicuous place of cartoons in present-day 
illustration, particularly in delineating humor, the authors 
were led to include the interesting sketches by Mr. C. A. 
Bri^s, the widely-known cartoonist. Such pictures are 
especially happy as a basis for oral composition. 

In the preparation of this series, the authors have kept 
constantly in mind the fact that the function of any school 
book is to serve as a tool for classroom use. 
The effectiveness of this text as such a tool may 
be indicated by the 'following r^um4 of distin- 
guishing features, many of which are unique in a book of 
this kind: 

(1) The work for each year has been divided into 
approximately 150 lessons, providing convenient units 
for daily assignment. 

(2) The literary selections, the theme topics, and 
the illustrations make a unique appeal to the sponta- 
neous interest of pupib. 

(3) The language facts and correct forma treated 
in the book are put before the pupil in recurrent 
treatments regularly and systematically. The value 
of these well-ordered repetitions in establishing correct 
habits of speaking and writing cannot be over- 
estimated. 
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(4) All the teachings of the book are thoroughly 
organized for the purpose of review by means of 
monthly reviews at the ends of chapters (see page 
22), half-yearly summaries (Bee page 106), a yearly 
summary (see page 173), and tabulated outlines of 
specific grammatical topics (see pages 185, 202, 233, 
etc.). In addition to these, a complete summary of 
the definitions and rules taught in Books One and 
Two (see pages 323-332) provides articulation with the 
language facts taught in this volume, as explained 
on page iii. 

(5) A complete Outline and Summary containing a 
"bird's-eye view" of English Grsnmiar (see pages 333- 
372) furnishes not only a basis of reference for langu^e 
facts omitted from the numbered lessons of the book, 
but also teaching data for this material — examples, 
development, and drill exercises. 

(6) Su^estive testing forms for the pupil's use in 
checking up his written work (see p^es 5 and 20) 
have been provided, with a view to securing for the 
student a sense of personal responsibility. 

(7) Group exercises, in the form of class composi- 
tions, are included from time to time (see pages 15, 
76, etc.), designed to train students in actual methods 
of workmanship in composition. 

(8) Special lessons on dictation and the memorizing 
of short hterary selections furnish variety and broaden 
the scope of the work. 

(9) Particular attention is given in both literary 
selections and subjects for composition, to material 
designed to develop a spirit of patriotism. Thus the 
lessons for February provide discussion of Lincoln and 
Washington (pages 253, 261, etc.), and many other 
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patriotic subjects occur throughout the text (see 
"Patriotism" in index). Similarly, other festival occa- 
sions observed in schools, such as Christmas and Thanks- 
giving, are provided for, either by theme topics or by 
means of appropriate hterary selections. 

(10) Supplementary sentences for practice work (see 
pages 313-31S) furnish a basis of drill adaptable to classes 
of varying powers. These sentences are listed in classi- 
fied groups. 

Also a supplementary list of theme subjects (pages 
319-322) will aid the teacher in securing variety in 
composition work and in adapting the theme subjects 
to the special experiences and interests of pupils. 

(11) A comprehensive glossary (see pages 373 and, 
following) contains the words and phrases of the text 
that ofEer valuable vocabulary training in either pro- 
nunciation or meaning. The aim is to leave the teacher 
free to use the glossary according to the needs of her 
particular class, but su^estive type exercises in word 
study based on this glossary are given, from time to 
time in the text, as on pages 4, 27, etc. 

(12) A detailed table of contents, showing the topics 
treated in each lesson, and a complete index for use 
in locating every important fact treated, add to the 
serviceability of the book. 

(13) A Teachers' Edition ia provided, giving practical 
su^estions for each lesson. 

The Adthobs. 
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GOOD ENGLISH 

PART I 



CHAPTER ONE 

Lesson 1 — Literatuhb 
1. Reading. 

Gai<ahai>, the Yoonq Knight 
Many years i^o there lived in Britain a brave, good king named 
Arttur. In order to help others to be good and to defend the poor 
and weak, Arthur gathered &round bim a corapany of noble knights, 
whom he called the Order of the Round Table. 

The poet Tennyson, who has told us many storiea of King 
Arthur and hia knights, representa the Kiug as saying: 
" I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King as if be were 
Their oonsdence, and their conscience as their King; 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs. 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 
To honor his own word as if his God's." 
When the kni^ts met they sat at a wonderful table made by 
the magician Merlin. This table had seats around it for one hun- 
dred fifty knights, and as each new knigfat was added to the Order 
his name appeared in letters of gold on the seat he was to occupy. 
For a long time one seat remained unoccupied. It was waiting 
for a better and purer knight than any who had yet joined the 
Order — a knight who would fight the evil in his own heart as 
bravely as he would fight the enemies of the King. Only a kni^t 
free from the stain of sin might occupy that seat. If any other 
attempted to sit there, it would mean death to him. For this 
reason it was called the "Seat Perilous." 
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• -'•TKftfitoFyirf the-comlcgiif Galahad, the first knight to occupy 
this seat, was told so beautifully long ago by Sir Thomaa Malory, 
that you will enjoy readii^ part of it. 

"Then came in a good old man clothed all in white, and there 
was no knight knew from whence he came. With him he brought a 
youi^ knight, in red armor without sword or shield, save a scabbard 
hanging by his aide. Then the old man said unto Arthur, 'Sir, I 
bring here a young knight throi^h whom the marvels of this court 
shall be fully accomplished.' 

" The King was r^t glad of his words and said unto the good 
man, 'Sir, ye be right welcome, and the young knight with you.' 

"Then the old man made the young man unarm himself and he 
was in a coat of red sendal and a mantle furred with ermine was 
upon his shoulder. And the old knight said unto the young knight, 
'Sir, follow me,' and led him unto the Seat Perilous, next to the 
seat of Sir Lancelot. ■ He lifted the cloth which covered the seat 
and found there letters that said thus, 'This is the seat of Galahad, 
the high prince.' 

"'Sir,' said the old man, 'that place is yours.' Then the young 
man sat down in that seat. 

"All the knights of the Round Table marveled greatly at Sir 
Galahad, that he dared to sit in the Seat Perilous, and none knew 
from whence he came." 

So Galahad became a member of the Order of the Round Table. 
He was the youngest of all the knights, but he was able to say, 
"My strength is as the strength of ton. 
Because my heart is pure." 
2. Study of Selection. 

How many knights could sit at the Round Table? 

Reverence for the King included obedience. Why was 
it necessary for 'the King to ask bis knights to promise 
obedience? 

The knights promised that they would xiever speak evil 
of anyone and that they would not listen When wicked or 
unkind words were spoken. What would be the result if 
everyone would make and keep such a promise now? 
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To "redreBS wrong" means to set right some wrong 
that has been done. How did the knights do this? 

What part of the promise made by the knights shows 
how King Arthur valued truth? 

As new knights were added to the Order, how did they 
know their seats at the Round Table? 

What seat was unoccupied for a loi^ time? Why? 

To whom was this seat finally assigned? 

What words appeared upon the Seat Perilous when the 
covering was removed? 

What did the knights know about Galahad when he sat 
in the Seat Perilous? 

Look at the picture opposite page 1. What tells you 
this is the picture of a knight? 

Why do you like this picture? 

The quotation near the bottom of page 2 la from Tenny- 
son's poem, "Sir Galahad." Memorize the two lines 
quoted. 

Explain the use of the quotation marks found in the 
lines from Sir Thomas Malory. A summary of all the 
rules of langut^e in Good English, Books One and Two, is 
given on pages 323-332 of this volume. If you have for- 
gotten the rules for the use of quotation marks, review 8 
on page 326. 

Find there in the first Une of the story on page 1. 
What other word has the same pronunciation, but is 
spelled differently. Write sentences containing both words 
used correctly. 

Explain the use of the comma after say in the last 
part^raph of the story, and of the colon after saying at 
the end of the second paragraph. See (h) on page 325, 
and 6 (b) on page 325. 

Explain the use of the apostrophe in the last word of 
the stanza quoted on page 1. See 7, page 326, 
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Lesson 2 — Word Stodt: The Gwjssahy 

1. Word Study. 

To increase the number of words that you can use 
correctly in your daily speech and writing is an important 
part of your langu^e work. The greater the number of 
words you know, the more interesting to others your 
conversation and writing will be. 

In any poem or story there may be some words you 
do not know how to pronounce correctly, such as magician 
and ermine. There may be others you do not understand, 
such as sendal. To help you in the study of such words, a 
Glossary is provided, beginning on page 373. Wherever in 
this book you find a word the pronunciation or meaning of 
which you do not know, look it up in the Glossary or 
a dictionary. 

Study the pronunciation and meaning of the following 
words found in Lesson 1 : 

Order slander save 

knight magician sendal 

ermine redressing mantle 

Malory reverence inarvel 

scabbard perilous whence 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containing the above words. 



Lesson 3 — Couposition 
Conversation and Discus sion. 

Subject: Work That Knights Might Do Now. 

(a) In r^hting wrongs. 

(b) In relievii^ suffering. 

(c) In protecting the weak. 
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Lesson 4 — Composition: Test for Composition 

Write the story of some brave act of which you know; 
or write the story of the coming of Galahad. 

Before giving your composition to your teacher, apply 
the following test to it, and correct all mistaices. If you 
have forgotten the rules for the use of capitals, punctua- 
tion, etc., see Summary, pages 323-332. 



TEST FOR COMPOSITION 

Kind or Ebbob Nuhbek o 

1. Does each paragraph consist of aentencea 

that deal with the same main topic? 

2. Ib the first line of each paragraph indented?. 

3. Does each sentence begin with a capital letter? 

4. Is each sentence properly punctuated? 

5. Are capital letters correctly used? 

6. Are direct quotations correctly punctuated?.. 

7. Is every word correctly spelled? 



Bring a notebook to class, and record in it the number 
of errors you made, referring by number to the different 
kinds of errors. 

Example: 1 = 2 errors. 

2=1 error, etc. 



Lesbon 5 — Natdeal Obdbb; Transposed Order 
1. Natural Order. 

What is a sentence? See 1, page 327. 

What is the subject of a sentence? See 2 (a), page 327. 

What is the predicate of a sentence? See 2 (b), page 327. 
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Give the subject and the predicate of each of the to\- 
lowing sentences: 

1. Arthur was king of Britain. 

2. He taught men to serve. 

3. A wonderful table was made by Merlin. 

4. It was given to Arthur on his wedding day. 

5. The Beat was called the "Seat Perilous." 

6. Galahad was brave and pure. 

7. He wore a coat of red sendal. 

8. He was the youngest of the knights. 

9. The knights spoke no slander. 

Which comes first in the above sentences, the subject or 
the predicate? 

When you speak or write a sentence, do you naturally 
place the subject before, or after, the predicate? 

Learn: 

Whea the subject of a sentence precedes the predicate, 
the sentence is said to be in natural order. 

2. Transposed Order. 

(o) In DedaraUve Seviences 
What is a declarative sentence? See 1 {a), page 327. 
Sometimes we find a sentence in which the subject 
follows the predicate. For example, the sixth sentence in 
the preceding list might be written: 

Brave and pure was Galahad. 
What is the subject of the sentence as here given? The 
predicate? Which comes first? This arrangement of a sen- 
tence is caUed transposed order. 

Learn: 

When the subject of a sentence follows the predicate, 
the sentence is said to be in transposed order. 
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When you find a declarative sentence arranged in trans- 
posed order, aak yourself, About whom or what does this 
sentence teli somethingf The answer to this queeticHi will 
give you the subject of the sentence. Head the sentence 
a^ain, placing the subject first, and you will then easily 
see what the predicate is. 

Give the subject and the predicate in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

1. Around the table sat the knights. 

2. In came an old man. 

3. With him was a young knight. 

4. Right glad was the king to see them. 

5. Amazed were the knights. 

6. There sat young Galahad. 

Find in your reader three sentences in which the subject 
and the predicate are arranged in transposed order. Give 
the subject and the predicate of each. 

Transposed order is generally used to add variety, to 
make certain words seem important, or, in poetry, to put 
words that rime at the ends of lines. 

(6) In Interrogative and Exdamalory Sentences 

Most interrogative and exclamatory sentences (see 1, 
page 327) are arranged in transposed order; at least part 
of the predicate precedes the subject. 

Examples: (1) Where are you"^ing? 
(2) How cold the wind is I 

What is the subject of sentence 1? The predicate? 

What is the subject of sentence 2? The predicate? 

When you have difficulty in determining the subject 
and the predicate of such an interrogative or exclamatory 
sentence, rearrange the sentence as follows: 

You are going where? The wind ia how cold! 
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Another way to find the subject and the predicate of an 
interrogative sentence is to change it to a statement. 

I. Will you play with me? 2. You will play with me. 

In the changed form (2) it is easy to see that the sub- 
ject is you and that the predicate is wiU play with me. 

Point out the subject and the predicate in each of the 
following sentences: 

1. When did King Arthur live? 

2. What did the knights promise? 

3. Why was one seat long unoccupied? 

4. Have you read any other stones of King Arthur? 

5. How hard it is snowing! 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write five interrogative sentences and tell the subject 
and the predicate of each; three exclamatory sentences. 



Lesson 6 — Classes of Sentences 
1. Classes of Sentences. 

Name the class to which each of the following sen* 
tences beloi^, and point out the subject and the predicate 
of each: 

Sentence Model 

Galahad became a knight. The sentence is declarative. 

Galahad is the subject; 
becaine a knight is the predi- 
cate. 

1. The knights marched before the king. 

2. They sang a glorious song. 

3. Have you read it? 

4. How beautiful that is! 
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5. Lancelot was one of the bravest and strongest knights. 

6. He was very dear to the king. 

7. What did Lancelot say to Arthur after the first great 

battle? 

8. I know thee for my king I 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write three declarative sentences about the Round Table. 
Write two interrogative sentences. 
Write two exclamatory sentences. 
Select the subject and the predicate of each of the 
sentences you have made. 

3. See, Saw, Seen. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several 
times and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition 
of them in class, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. I see it now. 4. He sees it now. 

2. I saw it yesterday. 5. He saw it yesterday. 

3. I have seen it many times. 6. He has seen it many times. 

7. We see it now. 

8. We saw it yesterday. 

9. We have seen it many times. 

Answer these questions, using see, saw, has seen, or 
kat/e seen: 

1. Did you see my book? 

2. Have you seen my paper? 

3. What birds did you see this week? 

4. What flowers have you seen lately? 

5. Did you see any goldenrod? 

6. Has he seen my pencil? 

Be prepared to ask other members of the class these 
or similar questions and to judge the correctness of the 
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Lesson 7 — Compound Subject; Compoond Predicate 

1. The Compound Subject. 

1. Lancelot fought bravely, 

2. Galahad fought bravely. 

3. Lancelot and Galahad fought bravely. 

Read the above sentences. 

What is the subject of sentence 1? Of sentence 2? 
Such a subject is called a simple subject. 

We may combine the subject of the first sentence with 
the subject of the second, as in sentence 3. What is the 
subject of sentence 3? A subject of this kind is called a 
compound subject. 

Learn: 

A subject that has two or more principal words joined by 
a connecting word is called a compound subject. 

2. The Compound Predicate. 

1. Arthur protected the weak. 

2. Arthur punished wrongdoers. 

3. Arthur protected the weak and punished wrongdoers. 
Bead the above sentences. 

What is the predicate of sentence 1? Of sentence 2? 
Such a predicate is called a simple predicate. 

We may combine the predicate of the first sentence 
with the predicate of the second without repeating all the 
words that are used in both, as in sentence 3. What is 
the predicate of sentence 3? A predicate of this kind is 
called a compound predicate. 

Leam: 

A predicate that contains two or more asserting words 
joined by a connecting word is called a compound predicate. 
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Select the subject and the predicate in each of the 
following sentences. 

Which sentences contain compound subjects? Whieh 
sentences contain compound predicates? 

Follow this model: 

Sentences Model 

1. Galahad and Lancelot fought 1. Oalahad and Lancelot is the 

bravely. compound subject of the 

' eentence; fought is the 

simple predicate. 

2. They acted nobly and fought 2. They is the simple subject of 

bravely. the sentence; acted nobly 

ajid fought bravely is the 
compound predicate. 

1. Gawain and Gareth were the kii^'B nephews. 

2. Gareth served as kitchen boy and performed the 



3. The young boy watched the knights and tried to 

imitate them. 

4. The people loved and honored the kii^. 

5. Arthur and his kn^ts drove the invaders out of 

Britain. 

6. Galahad and Lancelot sat near each other. 

7. Galahad and the old man came together. 

8. King Arthur and Galahad became warm friends. 

9. Sir Thomas Malory and Alfred, Lord Tennyson have 

written many beautiful stories of Kii^ Arthur and his 
knights. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write three sentences illustrating the compound subject. 
Write three sentences illustrating the compound 

predicate. 

Draw one line under the subject and two lines under 

the predicate of each sentence. 
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Lesson 8 — The Suiple Sentence 

1. Development 

1. Many years t^o Arthur was king of Britain. 

2. He was a good man and a noble king. 

3. Under him the country was united. 

4. Before his reign Britain was divided into many small 

kingdoms. 

5. Each kingdom had its own ruler. 

6. These kings were constantly at war with one another. 

7. The rich were cruel to the poor. 

8. The strong oppressed the weak. 

9. There was great suffering throughout the country. 

10. From the continent came savage tribes. 

11. They burned the villi^^ and killed the inhabitants. 

12. The kings were weak or cowardly. 

13. The nobles were thinking only of themselves. 

14. The poor lacked weapons and armor. 

15. Arthur and his knights fought battles and won 

victories. 

16. At last &e invaders wer« driven out. 

Head the above sentences and tell how many state- 
ments are made in each. 

Point out the subject and the predicate in each of these 
sentences. 

Which sentence has a compound subject? Which have 
compound predicates? Which has both a compound sub- 
ject and a compound predicate? 
Learn: 

A sentence that contains but one statement or one 
question is called a simple sentence. 

2. Memorizing. 

Why are the following lines appropriate to the stoiy 
of Sir Galahad? 
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Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearte, in glad surprise, 
To liigher levels riae. 
Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help ua in our daily ne^, 
And by their overflow 
Raise ua from what is low! 

— Henry Wadeworth Longfellow. 
Memorize the above stanzas. 



Lebson 9 — The Clause ; The Coupodnd Sentence 

1. The Clause. 

Read the following sentence: 
Birds sing and bees hum. 

What is the first statement in this sentence? 

What is the second statement? 

Bead the first statement again. What is the subject of 
this part of the sentence? What is the predicate? 

Read the second statement again. What is the subject 
of this part of the sentence? What is the predicate? 
Learn: 

A part of a sentence containing a subject and a predi- 
cate is called a clause. 

2, The Compound Sentence. 
Read the following sentence: 

Birds aing and bees hum. 
Each of the statements or clauses in the above sentence 
could stand alone as- a complete sentence. A clause of 
this kind is called an independent clause. 
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Select the independent clauses in these sentences: 

1. There were many brave men in Britain, but few had 

learned to show mercy. 

2. The kings were constantly at war with one another, 

and itiB fierce nobles refused to obey any laws. 

3. Arthur united the kingdom, and the bravest of the 

nobles promised him their support. 

4. Some rebelled, but they were defeated in a great battle. 

5. The rich were cruel to the poor, and the strong oppressed 

the weak. 

6. The knights promised to serve others, and then they 

rode through the land redressing wrong. 

7. Many knights were brave and good, but Galahad was 

the purest of all. 

8. Arthur loved all his knights, but Lancelot was his 

dearest friend. 

Select the subject and the predicate of each clause in 
the sentences given above. 
Learn: 

A sentence that contains two or more independent 
clauses is called a compound sentence. 
3. Written Exercise. 

Write five compound sentences. 



Lesson 10 — Stoky Telling 
Time yourself as you read silently the foUowii^ story. 
Tell the story; then read it again silently, timing yourself 
as before. Retell the story, tryii^ to tell it more accu- 
rately than you did the first time. 

Be careful to make your sentences separate and distinct. 
Avoid the habit of "stringing sentences together" with the 
word and. 
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A Gibl's Beavi Deed 

When Jamea I became King of Scotland, he determined that 
the laws of the country should be enforced upon rich and poor 
alike. This angered the lawless nobles who for many years had 
robbed and murdered without fear of punishment. They knew 
the King was a brave and reaolute man ^om they could not 
fr^hten, and so they resolved upon hk death. King James was 
told of threats which had been made against him, but he con- 
tinued to do what he thought was right and to punish evildoers. 

One night as the King and Queen were talkii^ happily 
together, the light from many torches flashed in the windows 
and the tramp of feet was heard in the hall. The Queen's 
attendants flew to the doors to lock them, but found to their 
horror that the bolts had been removed. Hoping to gain a few 
minutes in which the King niight escape, one of the Queen's 
maids thrust her arm across the door in place of the great bar. 

A ^I's weak arm could not long hold a door against a crowd 
of armed men. The heroic deed of Catharine Douglas could not 
save her King, but the memory of it has helped many prla and 
b(^ to forget themselves for the sake of others. 



Lesson 11 — Class Composition 

Be prepared to take part with other members of the 
class in telling the story, "A Girl's Brave Deed." Dictate 
the sentences one by one to your teacher, so that she may 
write them on the board. The followii^ siiggestions will 
help you: 

Ot what should we tell in the first paragraph? 

Give a good opening sentence. Where should the first 
sentence of tbe paragraph begin? What capital letters are 
needed in this sentence? What punctuation mark should 
be placed at the end? 
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Give a sentence that seems to belong iimnediately after 
the one written. Where should this sentence b^in? 
What capital letters are required? What punctuation 
mark should be placed at the end? 

Is another sentence needed in this paragraph? If so, 
give it. Does this sentence follow naturally after the one 
given before? Is there something that should be told 
before you use this sentence? Where should the third 
sentence begin? What capital letters are needed? What 
punctuation mark should be placed at the end of it? 

Head the three sentences. Is the first paragraph com- 
plete? If it is not, add what is necessary, following the 
plan suggested for the preceding sentences. Read the first 
paragraph. 

Suggest a topic for the second paragraph. Does this 
topic follow that of the first paragraph in natural order; 
that is, does it seem to belong immediately after it? 

Si^gest a good sentence for beginning the second para- 
graph. Where should this sentence begin? What capitfJ 
letters are needed in the sentence? What punctuation 
mark is needed at the end? 

Suggest a sentence that seems to you to belong imme- 
diately after the one just written. Where should this sen- 
tence b^n? What capital letters are needed? What 
punctuation mark should be placed at the end? 

Is another sentence needed in this paragraph? If so, 
give it. Where should it begin? What capital letters are 
needed? What punctuation mark should be placed at the 
end of the sentence? 

Read the second paragraph. Is it complete or should 
something be added? If more sentences are needed, add 
them, following the plan su^ested above. 

Continue to form paragraphs in this way until the story 
is finished. 
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, Lesson 12 — The Complex Sentence : Principal and 
Subordinate Clauses 

1. Jiunea I became King of Scotland. 

2. He determined to protect the poor and the weak. 

3. James I became King of Scotland and he determined 

to protect the poor and the weak. 
In the above examples two different classes of sentences 
are shown, simpU and compound. Simple sentences are 
usually short, and if we use too many of them our 
speech or writing will seem childish and uninteresting. 
On the other hand, compound sentences are likely to be 
long and monotonous. Besides, they do not always show 
our exact meaning. Therefore, we use still another form 
of sentence. 

4. When James I became King of Scotland, he determined 

to protect the poor and the weak. 

Read sentence 4 as far as the comma. What is the 
subject of this part? The predicate? What do we call a 
part of a sentence that contaii^ a subject and a predicate? 
Can this part of the sentence be used alone? Read the 
next clause in the sentence. Can this clause be used alone? 

In the compound sentence, example 3, the clauses are 
80 stated as to seem equally important, and either can be 
used alone as a sentence. In sentence 4, however, the 
second clause is clearly more important than the first, 
for the first merely tells when the action of the second 
clause took place. Only the second clause can be used 
alone. It is called, therefore, the principal, or independent, 
clause, while the first is called a subordinate, or de- 
pendent, clause. 

Read the principal clause in sentence 4. Read the 
subordinate clause. What word shows the dependence of 
the subordinate clause upon the principal clause? 
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Learn: 

A sentence that contains a principal clause and one or 
more subordinate clauses is called a complex sentence. 

We have seen that there are three classes of sentences 
Mcording to form — simple, compound, and complex. 
Read the following sentences and name the class to which 
each beloi^: 

1. The nobles had robbed uid murdered the people. 

2. Now they were forced to obey the laws. 

3. The nobles had robbed and murdered the people, but 

now they were forced to obey the laws. 

4. The nobles, who had robbed and murdered the people, 

were now forced to obey the laws. 
What word joins the two clauses in sentence 4? Can 
either of the clauses in sentence 4 be used alone? What 
is the subject of the principal clause? The predicate? 
Read the subordinate clause in sentence 4. What is the 
subject of the subordinate clause? The predicate? 

Select the principal clause and the subordinate clause in 
each of the following sentences; also the word that joins 
the two clauses. 
Follow this model: 

Sentencs Model 

The people of Scotland suffered The people of Scotland suffered 

greatly while James I of greatly is the principal clause. 

Scotland was a prisoner in While James I of Scotiand was 

a prisoner in England is the 

subordinate clause. While 

joins the two clauses. 

1. The years that James spent in England taught him 
many things. 

2. As the King and Queen sat talking together, l^ts 
flashed in the windows. 
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3. Tliey heard strange sounds in the garden before they 

saw the men. 

4. The noise which they heard was the tramp of armed 

5. These men wanted to kill the King because he made 

them obey the laws. 

6. Catharine Douglas put her ann across the door in place 

of the bolt which had been removed. 

7. She hoped to hold the door until the King could escape. 
S. The King, who was unarmed, sought a hiding place. 
9. He took refuge in a passage which ran under the room. 

10. When the men entered the room, the King was not 

there. 

11. If the other end of the passage had been open, the 

King might have escaped. 

12. Although she could not save her King, this brave gid 

has helped many others to be brave. 

13. Catharine Douglas was brave because she did not think 

of herself. 

14. This is the lesson that King Arthur tried to teach. 



Lesson 13 — Composition 
. Conversation and Discusston. 
Subject: The Work of the KnigMs. 

(a) Some helpful things that knights were bound by their 

vows to do. 
{b) Are any of these duties being done now in a different 

way? 
(c) How does the work of a fireman, a watchman, a Red 
Cross nurse, a soldier, or a railroad engineer resemble 
the work of a knight? 

. Written Exercise. 
Write the opening paragraph of your discussion, topic (a). 
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Lkbbon 14 — Dictation: Test fob Dictation" 
1. Dictation. 

Study the lines from Tennyson in Lesson 1 which tell 
of the vow made by the knights. Be prepared to write 
the hnes correctly in your notebook from your teacher's 
dictation. 

Compare your work with the quotation as printed, 
to see if you have made any errors. 

Record, below your exercise, any errors you may have 
made, using the following form: 



TEST FOR DICTATION 

Kind or Ebbob Ndubeb 

1. OmisBion of paragraph indention — 

2. Omieaon or incorrect use of capital letters. . — 

3. Omission or incorrect use of the period — 

4. Omission or incorrect use of the comma — 

5. Omission or incorrect use of quotation marks— 

6. Omission or incorrect use of the apostrophe.— 

7. Words misspelled — 

/ have improved in nianbere , , 



This record will show plainly your progress. Guard 
against the repetition of an error by finding its cause. If 
you failed today through ignorance of a rule, turn to 
pages 323-332, and Uam that ruU now. 

2. Plurals in s, es, ves, ies. 

What is a noun? See 1 (a), page 327. 

Write the plurals of the following nouns, and give the 
rule that applies in each case. See 2 (a), (fe), (c), and (d) 
on page 32S. 
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name 


ax dty 


half 


heart 


adz party 


life 


Beat 


gas cherry 


loaf 


land 


bush daisy 


thief 


deed 


watch buttCTfly 


wife 



3. See, Saw, Seen. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with the proper 
form of the verb see: 

1. I a robin yesta^lay. 

2. Have you many birds this month? 

3. They purple asters yesterday. 

4. You have some beautiful goldenrod, 

5. Yesterday I a tree covered with red berries. 

6. What beautiful autumn leaves I yesterday! 



Lesson 15 — Letteh Writing: Mr., Mrs., and Misa 
1. Development. 

Study the arrangement and punctuation of the following 
letter: 

570 Hawthorne Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Oct. 1,1917 
Dear Fred: 

Mother thinks you will be glad to hear about some' 
thing that the boys and girU in my clasi are doing this 
faU. We are all watching the birds, the trees, and the 
flowers, and writing what we see in little notebooks. 
We caUthese OUT "Eyes Open" books. 

Will you start an " Eyes Open" book, toof Then we 
can write to each other and tetl what we have seen. 
Will you begin right away? 

Your eowrin, 

George Williams 
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Some writers place punctuation marks at the ends of 
lines in the heading, but such marks are not necessary 
except after abbreviations. 

Notice that the heading is arranged on three lines. 
When the street number is not given, the heading is usually 
placed on two lines. 

The titles Mr., Mrs., and Miss are not names, and should 
never form part of the signature. Geoige's father signs 
his name Charles R. WiUiama; George's mother signs her 
name Jessie M. Williams. If she is writing a business 
letter, she writes below her signature, and a little to the 
left, the name by which she wishes to be addressed. She 
encloses it in parentheses, bb follows: 

{Mrs. Charles B. Williams) 

In addressing the envelope, the names of the city and 
the state may be written on one line, with a comma 
between them, or in two lines. See (b) on page 331. The 
name of the state is frequently abbreviated. 

2. Written Exeiclsa. 

Write a letter inviting a friend to spend next Saturday 
afternoon with you. Cut a piece of paper the size of 
an envelope and address it, following the example given. 

Address similar envelopes to your teacher, to your 
principal, and to one of your classmates. 



Lesson 16 — Monthly Rbvikw 

What is the natural order of a sentence? The trans- 
posed order? Give two examples of each. 
For what purposes is transposed order used? 
Give two examples of transposed order in declarative 
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sentences. In interrogative sentences. In exclamatory 
sentences. 

What question will help you to find the subject and the 
predicate of an interrogative sentence? 

What is the subject of a sentence? Give an illustration. 

What ia the predicate of a sentence? Illustrate. 

What is a compound subject? A compound predicate? 
Give an illustration of each. 

What is a clause? What are the two kinds of clauses? 
Give examples of each kind. 

What is a simple sentence? A compound sentence? A 
complex sentence? Give two examples of each. 

Write two simple sentences and mark the separation 
between the subject and the predicate by a short vertical 
line. 

Examjde: The flowers of autumn | are beautiful. 

Write from memory a stanza of poetry you have 
learned during the month. 

Give sentences containing the forms of see. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Lesson 17 — Literature 
1. RcKding. 

Feineab Fletcher Meets Johk Hautax 

"Get out of Mr. Fletcher's road, you idle, lounging, little 

." "Vagabond," I think the woman waa going to say, but 

she changed her mind. Ragged, muddy, and miserable as he 
appeared, the poor boy looked anything but a vagabond. 

"Thee need not go out into the wet, my lad. Keep close to 
the wall and there will be shelter enough both for us and thee," 
said my father, as he pulled my little hand carriage into the alley, 
under cover from the pelting rain. The lad, with a grateful look, 
put out a hand, likewise, and pushed me farther in. A strong 
hand it was, roughened and browned with labor, though he waa 
scarcely as old as I. What would I not have given to have been 
so stalwart and 80 talll 

The lad remained leaning against the wall, either throu^ 
weariness or in order to be out of our way. Everything in him 
seemed to indicate that which I had not: his muscular limbs, his 
square, brood shoulders, his healthy cheek, though it was sharp 
and thin — even his crisp curls of bright, thick hair. 

Thus he stood, principal figure in a picture which is even yet 
as clear to me as yesterday : the narrow, dirty alley leading out 
of High Street, yet showing a glimmer of green field at the farther 
end ; the open house doors on either side ; through which came the 
drowsy burr of many a stocking loom; the prattle of children pad- 
dling in the gutters and sailing thereon a fleet of potato parings. 

"Twenty-three minut«s lost by this shower. Well, Phineas, I 
must find someone to go home with thee. Here, Sally Watkins, 
do any of thy lads want to earn an honest penny?" 

Sally was out of earshot, but I noticed that as the lad near 
us heard my father's words, the color rushed over his face. I 
had not perceived before how hungry he looked. 
24 
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"Sir, I want woii. May I earn the penny?" 

"What is thy name, lad?" 

"John Hahfax." 

"How old might thee be, John Halifax?" 

"Fourteen, sir." 

"Well," said my father, after a pause, "thee shall take my 
son home. Shall I give thee thy groat now?" 

"Not till I've earned it, sb." 

So, drawing his hand back, my father slipped the money into 
mine and left us. 

As Boon aa the rain ceased, we took our way home. 

"How strong you arel" said I, half sighing. 

"Am I? Well, I shall need my strength." 

"How?" 

"To earn my living." 

"What have you worked at lately?" 

"Anything I could get, for I have never learned a trade," 

"How will you live in the. winter, when there is no out-of- 
door work to be had?" 

"I don't know." 

The lad's countenance fell, and that hungry, weary look which 
had vanished while we talked, came back more painfully than ever. 

"Here we are at home," said I, trying to disengage myself 
from my little carriage and mount the steps. John Halifax came 
to my aid. 

"Suppose you let me cany you. I could, and — and — it 
would be great fun, you know." 

He lifted me safely and carefully and set me at my own door. 

"Is there anything more I can do for you, sir?" 

"Don't call me 'sir.' I am only a boy, like yourself. I want 
you. Don't go yet. Ahl here comes my father." 

John Halifax stood aside and touched his cap as the old man 
passed. 

"Hast thee taken care of my son? Did he give thee thy 
groat, my lad?" 

We had neither of us once thought of the monty. When I 
acknowledged this, my father laughed. 
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"Here is thy groat and a shilling added for being kind to 
my eon." 

"Thank you, but I only want payment for work." 

"Thee art an odd lad," said the old man. "But I can't stay 
talking with thee. Come in to dinner, Phineas. I eay," turning 
back to John Halifax, "art thee hungry?" 

"Very hungry. Nearly starvii^." 

"Then get In and have thy dinner. But first — thee works 
for thy living?" 

"I do. whenever I can get it." 

"Thee haat never been in jail?" 

"Nol" thundered the lad, with a furious look. "I don't want 
your dinner, sir. I would have stayed, because your son asked 
me and he was kind to me, and I liked him- Now I think I had 
better go. Good day, sir." 

There is a verse in a very old book, which runs thus: "And 
it came to pass, when he had made an end of speaking unto 
Saul, that the soul of Jonathan was knit unto the soul of David; 
and Jonathan loved him as his own soul." And thia day I, a 
poorer and more helpless Jonathan, had found my David. I 
caught him by the hand and would not let him go. 

"There, get in, bids," said my father. 

So, still holding my David fast, I brought him into my 
father's house. 

— Dinah Midock Craik. 
2. Study of Selection. 

Who is supposed to be telling this story? 

Abel Fletcher was a Quaker. What is there in the 
atory that tells you this? 

What shows that Phineaa was a cripple? 
What qualities does Phineas show in his treatment of 
John Halifax? What qualities does Mr. Fletcher show? 
Why did Mr. Fletcher ask John so many questions? 
What question made John angry? 
What did John have that Phineas greatly desired? 
What did Phineas have that John desired? 
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In what "very old book" is the story of David and 
Jonatban told? 

What was there in his appearance that showed John 
Halifax was not happy? What showed that hia life had 
been hard? 

Read the lines that describe the picture of which John 
Halifax was the central figure. 

What part of this description shows that Phineas did 
not live in a large city? 

What do you think is the most beautiful part of this 
description of the place in which the boys met? 

Read the words which show that Phineas told this 
story years after the meeting. 

Account for the use of the apostrophe in Mr. Fletcher's, 
father's, lad's, and I've. See 7 on page 325. 

Find an example of words in a series in the third paragraph 
of the story. See 6 (&) on page 324. 

Notice that in conversation the words of each speaker 
b^n a new paragraph. Find examples in this story. 

S. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and meaning 

of the following: 

glimmer groat vanished 

vagabond stalwart indicate 

perceived earshot 



Lesson 18 — Composition 
Story Telling. 

Subject: The Meeting of Phineas Fletcher and John 
Halifax as Told by John Halifax. 

Make an outline to guide you and then tell the story. 
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Lesson 19 — Composition 



Write the story of the meeting of the two boys as 
Mr. Fletcher might have told it the next day. First make 
an outline. Test your work by the form given on page 5. 



Lesson 20 — Proper and Couuon Nouns 
1. Proper and Common Nouns. 

What is a proper noun? A common noun? See 1, page 
327. With what kind of letters are proper nouns begun? 

Arrange the following nouns in two lists, one containing 
the proper nouns and the other the common nouns: 
Loi^ellow Bchool child snow 

knight New Yoric game wind 

Old Ironsides traveler man sileuce 

Charles Dickens armor Chicago Tennyson 

Be prepared to give a sentence containing a proper 
noun not used at the beginning of the sentence. Call upon 
one of your classmates to repeat the sentence and tell where 
capital letters should be used and what punctuation marks 
are necessary in writing the sentence. Ask him to give 
reasons for the use of capital letters and punctuation marks. 

Some of the more frequently used proper nouns are: 
Names of days (Monday); of months (September), but not of sea- 
sons (autumn). 
Names of cities, counties, countries, sections of countries (Chicago, 
Cook County, Spain, the North — but not directions, ae, He 
ran north). 
Names of streets (Collage Grove Avenue). 
Names of nations and races (the Greeks, the Indiana). 
Names of historical events and epochs (the Civil War, the Middle 
Ages). 
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Titles when attached to proper nouns (President Wilaon, General 
Grant, Professor Cutter, Doctor Gordon, etc.); but when titles 
are not attached to proper nouns, they are usually written and 
printed without capitals (We met the doctor, captain, general, 
etc.), except in the case of a. ruler or chief magistrate (the Presi- 
dent, the Mayor). 

Names of p<^tical parties, reUgious sects, organizations (the Pro- 
gresmes, the BaplUU, the Boy SanUa). 

Names of the Deity and pronouns referring to Hirn {God, Hig). 

Names that have a distinguishing word (the Hamilton dvb, the 
Vnivermiy clvb) may be written with only the distinguish ir^ 
word capitaUzed ; but it is not incorrect to capitaUze all the words 
{The Hamilton Club, The University CM>). 

2. Do, Did, Done. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several 
times and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition 
of them in class, each pupil giving a seotence: 
*1. I do it now. 

2. I did it yesterday. 

3. I have done it many times. 

4. He does it now. 

5. He did it yesterday. 

6. He iias done It many times. 

7. We do it now. 

8. We did it yesterday. 

9. We have done it many times. 

Answer the following questions, using forms of do: 

1. Did you do your work yesterday? 

2. Has he done his work? 

3. Have you done your work? 

4. Did the boys do their work? 

5. Did you do this today? 

Be prepared to ask your classmates these or similar 
questions and to judge the correctness of the answers. 
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3. Doesn't, Don't. 

Repeat the following sentences to j'ourself several timea 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of tbem 
in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I don't like the work. 4. It doem't look well. 

2. He doesn't like the work. 5. He doesn't look well. 

3. She doesn't like the work. 6. She doesn't look well. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with 
doesn't or don't: 

1. He like olives. 5. Ruth read fast! 

2. It work well. 6. They like poetry. 

3. She look sad. 7. We play the harp, 

4. he eat grapes? 8, John sing well. 



Lesson 21 — The Pronoun: The Antecedent 
1. Development. 

Read aloud sentence 1 below. Does it sound well? Give 
reasons for your answer. Select the nouns in this sentence. 
Which noun is used more than once? In sentence la what 
word is used to avoid this awkward repetition? 

Read the other pairs of sentences in the following list. 
In each case, tell what word is used to avoid the awkward 
repetition of a noun. 

1. The woman's voice was la. The woman's voice was 

harsh when the woman harsh when she spoke to 

spoke io the poor boy. the poor boy. 

2. Ragged and miserable as the 2a. Ragged and miserable as 

boy was, the boy did not the boy was, he did not 

look like a haggfis- 'ook like a be^ar. 

3. Phineas thought, "He is not 3a. Phineas thought, "He is 

as old as Phineas." not as old as I." 
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4. "Well, Phiueas," said my 

father, "Father must find 
someone to go home with 
Phiueas." 

5. PhineaB said: "My father 

never allowed Phineas to 
go anywhere alone." 

6. Sally Wstkina did not hear 

Mr. Fletcher when he 
called Sally Watkins. 

7. My father gave me the 

money and left John and 
Phineas. 

8. John said, "Do not ^ve me 

the penny until I have 
earned the penny." 

9. "How will John live in the 

winter, John?" I asked. 
I wish John and Phineas 
might be friends," said 



10. 



11. The boj^ Boon became so 

friendly that the boys 
forgot all about the 
penny. 

12. The old man looked at the 

two boys and then told 
the boys to go in to din- 
ner. 

13. So, holding my David fast, 

I brought my David into 
my father's house. 
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4a. "Well, Phineas," said my 
father, "/ muat find 
someone to go home 
with thee." 

Sa. Phineas said: "My father 
never allowed m« to go 
anywhere alone." 

6a. Sally Watkins did not hear 
Mr. Fletcher when he 
called her. 

7o. My father gave me the 
money and left us. 

8a. John said, "Do not give 
me the penny until I 
have earned it." 

9a. "How will you live in the 

winter, John?-" I asked. 

10a. "I wish we might be 

friends," st 



11a. The boys soon became so 
friendly that they forgot ' 
all about the penny. 

12a. The old man looked at the 
two boys and then told 
them to go in to dinner. 

13a. So, holding my David fast, 
I brought Aim into my 
father's house. 



If we repeated a noun every time we referred to the 
person or thing named, our sentences would be awkward 
and tiresome. To avoid this repetition, we use words that 
take the place of nouns. These words are called pronouns. 
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The noun for which the pronoun is used is called ita 
antecedent. Point out the antecedent of the pronoun in 
each Bentence of the preceding list. 

Learn: 

A word that is used instead of a noun is called a 
pronoun. 

The word or words for which a pronoun stands are called 
its antecedent 

I, me, thou, thee, you, he, him, she, her, it, we, us, they, 
and them form a very important class of pronouns, called 
personal pronouns. 

2. Written Exercise. 

In the sentences you have just studied make a list of 
the words that were used instead of nouns. 

Make a list of the personal pronouns in the second 
par^raph of the story in Lesson 17, and opposite each 
write the noun for which it is used. 



Lesson 22 — Who, Whom, Which, That, What 
AS Pronodns 
1. Who, Whom, etc., as Relative Pronouns. 

Select the nouns for which the italicized words are used 
in the following sentences. What are words used instead 
of nouns called? 

1. Phineae Fletcher, who tells this story, is the only son of 

a rich man. 

2. The boy to whom the woman spoke so harshly was not 

a beggar. 

3. The alley in which they waited was narrow and dirty. 

4. The hours that Phineas spent with John were very 

happy ones. 
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It is not hard to find the nouns for which the italicized 
pronouns are used in the sentences you have just read, but 
sometimes pronouns stand for nouns that are not expressed. 
When the pronoun what is used instead of a noun, you will 
not be able to find the douh for which it stands. 

Example: John Halifax did not know vihat he would do In 
winter. 

In this sentence wluU means that which or the thing 
which. 

Who, whom, which, thai, and what, when used in this way, 
are called relative pronouns. 

2. Who, Whom, etc., as InteixogatiTe Piononns. 

When who, whom, whidi, or what is used in asking a ques- 
tion, we cannot tell what noun it stands for until we heai 
the answer to the question. 

Make answers to the following questions and then give 
the noun for which each italicized word is used: 

1. Whoiahe? 

2. Whom did you see? 

3. Which will you take? 

4. What do you want? 

Who, whom, which, and what, when used in place of 

nouns in asking questions, are called interrogative pronouns. 

E][plain the use of the italicized words in these sentences: 

1. Whom did you meet yesterday? 

2. I saw the boy who came. 

3. Which will you choose? 

4. Who came with you? 

5. What do you hear? 

6. That is the book which you read. 

7. The bird OuU you heard was a robin. 

8. This is the man whom you know, 

9. He knows what he is doing. 
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Lesson 23 — Mine, Yovrs, etc.; Tms, Tbat, etc., 
AS Pkonocns 

1. SSine, Yours, etc., as PosseBSive Pronouns. 

Read the following sentences about booka. Tell the noun 
for which each italicized word is used. 

1, Mine is here. 4, Ours are lost. 

2, Yours is best. 5. Theirg are different. 

3, HU and hers are soiled. 6. I know whose is torn. 
From the above sentences we see that the words mine, 

yours, hers, his, ours, theirs, and whose may be used as 
pronouns. When used in this way they are called 
possessive pronouns. 

Often in the Bible, and sometimes elsewhere, thine is 
used where we commonly say yours. 

Find in your reader examples of the use of possessive 
pronouns. 

Note that his and whose are not always pronouns. 

ExampU: His book is old. 

In this sentence his tells whose book is meant, but is not 
used instead of the noun book. It is here used as an 
adjective. 

2. This, Thai, etc., as' Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Read the followii^ -answers to the question, Whose books 
are theaef Give the noun for which each italicized word is 
used. 

1. This is mine. 3. These are mine. 

2. That is yours. 4. Those are yours. 

Find in your reader examples of the use of this, thtU, 
these, and those as pronouns. When so used they are called 
demonstrative pronouns. 
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Remember that a word is not used irtstead of a noun, 
if the noun immediately follows it. 

Example: This book is new. 

In the sentence just given, this points out what book 
is meant, but is not used instead of the noun. Therefore 
in the above sentence this is an adjective, not a pronoun. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containing mijie, yours, his, hers, ours, 
theirs, and whose, used as pronouns. 

Write sentences containing this, that, these, and those, 
used as pronoims. 

Lesson 24 — Cubhbnt Events Cldb 

Training in habits of correct and easy speech is even 
more important than training in habits of correct writing. 

You have had much practice in oral compodtioii and 
you will now enjoy discussing subjects of current interest, 
the history that is being made every day. It is aa much 
your duty and your privilege to learn what is beii^ done 
in the world today as it is to learn what has been done in 
the past. The discussion in class of events that are taking 
place now will make you eager to learn more of what is 
goii^ on in the world. 

These events may be of either local or general interest. 
You may discuss a matter that is of great importance to 
the community in which you live, but of little interest to 
people living in another community. Such a matter is said 
to be of local interest. You may also discuss matters that 
concern every part of the country, such as the affairs of 
our nation and the affairs of other nations. 

The selection of topics suitable for classroom discussion 
will require the exercise of careful jut^ment on your part 
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xad some advice from your teacher. You must have 
lefinite knowledge of your subject in order to talk inteUi- 

;^ntly, and this will require preparation before the day on 

which current events will be discussed. 

Be prepared to talk upon some current event. The 

lewspapera and the mi^azines will suggest subjects of 

i^eneral interest, and your personal observations will fur- 
oish additional subjects of local interest. Choose one that 
a worthy of consideration by the class. If you are in 
loubt about the fitness of the subject you have selected, 
■onsult your teacher. Make an outline to guide yoiu* talk 
md then discuss one of the following topics: 

A recent fire, a football game, an entertainment, an exhibition, 
I fair, a new bridge, a profitable garden, a street-car accident, a 
lew building, a new invention, or some other subject of local or 

i^eral interest. 



L&S80N 25 — Composition 

Write two paragraphs of the discussion that you gave 
■Q the preceding lesson. Test your work by the form 
^iven on page 5. 

Instead of the composition su^ested above, this lesson 
■nay be devoted to a discussion of the stories written for 
Liesson 19. 

Lesson 26 — Plurals in obs: Irregular Plurals 
1. PluialB in oes. 

Sinffidar Plvral Singidar Phtnd 

potato potatoes hero heroes 

tomato. ...tomatoes echo echoes 

motto mottoes mosquito mosquitoes 

negro negroes grotto grottoes 
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With what letter does potato end? Is the letter that pre- 
cedes the final o a vowel or a consonant? What is added to 
potato to form the plural? 

Answer similar questions for each of the other words in 
the list. 

Learn: 

Most nouns ending in o preceded by s consonsnt add 
es to form their plurals. 

There are, however, exceptions to this rule. Some 
nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant add only s to 
form the plural. Some of the most commonly used are 
given here. Study the singular and plural forms of the 
following nouns: 

Singvlar Plural SingvlaT Plural 

piano pianos solo solos 

alto altos soprano sopranos 

banjo banjos two twos 

The plurals of buffalo, calico, cargo, and volcano are 
usually spelled buffaloes, ccdicoea, cargoes, and volcanoes, but 
it is also correct to form the plural by addii^ s only to the 



Always consult the dictionary if you are in doi^t as to the 
of a word. 

2. Irregular Plurals. 

Sif>i;ular Plural 



foot feet 

In each of the above words, how is the singular form 
changed to make the plural? None of the rules ior plurals 
that you have learned applies to such words as man and 
foot. The plurals of these words are formed by a change 
of vowel. 
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Write correctly from your teacher's dictation the two 
foriDB of each of the followiag words: 



Singidar 
tooth.... 


Plural 

women 

....teeth 


Singvlar 
goose 


Plural 
..mice 
..geeee 




Lesson 27- 


- Ahgdment 





Resolved, That John Halifax was wrong in losing hia 
temper when Mr. Fletcher asked if he had ever been in 
jail. 

Make an outhne and follow it in debating the above 
question. 



Lesson 28 — Composition 

Write a paragraph describing Phineas as John saw him 
at their first meeting; or write a paragraph teUing why 
you think your school should celebrate Columbus Day. 

Test your work by the form given on page 5. 



Lesson 29 — The Adjective: Descsiptive and Liuitino 
Adjectives: The Proper Adjective 

1. Development 

1. In garden were trees with branches. 

2. In a garden were. three trees with Umg branches. 

3. In the garden were three old trees with long branches. 
i. In the garden were three old fir trees with Um^, thick 

branches. 
Are you satisfied with what sentence 1 tells you? Do 
you want to know what garden is meant? Do you want 
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to know what kind of trees or how tnany trees grew in the 
garden? Do you want to know something about the 
branches of the trees? 

Head sentence 2. What words have been added? How 
do these added words change the sentence? Notice that, 
although this sentence is more complete than the first one, * 
o garden may be any garden in the city or in the country. 

Read sentence 3. How does it differ from sentence 27 
Notice that iJw garden indicates a particiUar gardrai. 
What do you learn about the trees from this sentence that 
you did not know before? 

Read sentence 4. How does it differ from sentence 37 
What new fact have you learned about the trees? What 
new fact have you learned about the branches? 

Each word as it was added to the original sentence told 
something about the garden, the trees, or the branches. 
In teUing more about an object, each of these words vwdi- 
fied your thought of the object ;^ that is, each word, as it 
was added, changed or limited your thought. 

What do you think or picture when you hear the word 
treesf You may think of young trees, old trees, sm^ 
trees, or tall trees. You may think of a forest or an 
orchard or you may think of two trees in your school 
yard. 

When you hear or read the words three trees, your pic- 
ture or thought is changed. You do not see the forest, 
the orchard, or the two trees in the schoolyard. Your 
thou^t is limited to three trees. They may be young 
trees just set out or they may be old trees. They may be 
apple trees, maple trees, oak trees, or pine trees. 

When you hear or read the words three old trees, how 
does your picture chai^7 What disappear from the 
picture? How is your thought limited? What kinds of 
trees may you now see in your picture? 
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When you hear or read the words three old fir trees, how 
does your picture chaise? 

Sometimes words chaDge or modify the picture a noun 

or pronomi makes by describing the object — as, beauHfid 

trees; sometimes words are used that merely limit our 

' thought and so change the picture made by the noun or 

pronoun — as, three trees. 

Learn: 

A word that describes or limits tlie meaninj; of a noun 
or a pronoun is called an adjective. 

An adjective that changes the meaning by describing 
a person oi thing is called a descriptive adjective. 

An adjective that tells which, how many, how much, etc., 
is called a limiting adjective. 

Point out in the following sentences the nouns and pro- 
nouns, and the words that describe or limit them: 
Sentences Model 

1. The faint, foggy daylight 1. ^airU and /[>£r^ are adjectives 

glimmered dimly. that modify the noun day- 

light by describing it. 

2. He was sober, honest, and 2. Sober, lumeat, and quUt are 

particularly quiet. adjectives that describe 

the person meant by he. 

1. John Halifax had a serious, hazard face. 

2. He had brown eyes and firm, close lips. 

3. He had long, ttiick hair. 

4. Soon the hungry, weary look came back. 

5. My father called John an honest lad. 

6. I noticed his muscular limbs, his square, broad shoul- 

ders, his healthy cheek, and his crisp curls. 

7. We were in a narrow, dirty alley. 

8. My father was a silent, stem man, 

9. This day, I, a poorer and more helpless Jonathan, had 

found my David. 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Write two Bentences containii^ descriptive adjectives. 
Write two sentences containii^ limitii^ adjectives. 

3. Proper And Common Adjectives. 

pTOfr JtTinmt Proper Ai^^ta Cffnmim A'mni Ctrmnum Adjtctim 

America American joy joyous 

Cuba Cuban winter wintry 

Ei^^d Engbab palace palatial 

Mexico Mexican courage courageous 

Japan Japanese duty dutifid 

Scotland Scotch majesty majestic 

Read the proper nouns given above, and the adjectives 
formed from them. Read the conunon nouns and the 
adjectives formed from them. With what kind of letter 
does each proper adjective begin? 

An adjective formed from a proper noun is called a 
proper adjectiTe. A proper adjective begins with a capi- 
tal letter. 



Lbsson 30 — Position op Adjectives: Adjectives That 
Are Soubtime^ Pronouns 

1. The Position of Adjectives. 

1. He tiad brmim eyes. 

2. His eyes were brown. 

Adjectives are usually, but not always, placed before 
the word that they describe or limit. In sentence 1 it is 
easy to see that brown describes the noun eyes, which it 
immediately precedes. In sentence 2, also, broum describes 
the noun eyes, although the noun comes before the word 
bnmm in the sentence. 
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Select the nouns and pronouns in the following eentences. 
Select the words that limit or describe the meaning of 
the nouns or pronouns. 

Use the model given in Lesson 29. 

1. The alley was narrow and dirty. 

2. The boy looked r^ged and miserable. 

3. He seemed weary. 

4. Hia shoulders were broad. 

5. He was tall and stroi^. 

6. He was kind to me. 

7. He was not so old as I. 

8. We became sociable. 

9. He was stem and grave, but he was very kind to me. 

2. Adjectives That Are Sometiines Pronouns. 

You have learned that the words his, whose, what, 
which, this, thai, these, and those may be used instead of 
nouns, and are then pronouns. You will find, however, 
that these words are not always used as pronouns. They 
may be used to limit the meanii^ of nouns and are then 
adjectives. It is always the tise of a word in a sentence 
that determines how it is classed. 

The words my, our, your, thy, her, its, and their are 
used to limit the meaning of nouns, and are therefore 
adjectives. 

Select the nouns and pronouns in the followii^ sentences. 

Select the words that limit or describe the meaning of 
the nouns and pronouns. 

1. That man went home. 

2. He was kind to his son. 

3. His son, who tells this story, was a crip{^. 

4. Which coin did John Halifax take? 

5. Whose son was Jonathan? 

6. These books are mine. 

7. Those books are youra. 
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8. Was it your fault? 

9. What books will you need? 

10. Those are my books. 

11. Our school opens tomorrow. 

3. Writtea Exercise. 

Write five sentences containing adjectivea placed after 
the nouns or pronouns that they modify. 

Write sentences containing his, whose, what, which, this, 
that, Ui£se, and those, used aa adjectives. 



Lesson 31 — Formal Notes 

1. The Formal Invitation. 

In what ways does a formal note differ from an informal 
letter? See (d), page 332. 

Helen Smith decided to give a Halloween party at her 
home, 1768 North Summit Avenue. She sent out formal 
invitations to the party. 

Write the invitation that Helen sent to Jean Winton. 
Compare your work with the model given on pt^;e 332. 

2. The Formal Acceptance. 

Write the formal acceptance that Jean sent in reply to 
Helen's invitation, and address the envelope. Compare 
your work with the model given on page 332. 

3. The Formal Note of Regrets. 

Winnie Black, who received an invitation to Helen's 
Halloween party, was too ill to go. 

Write the formal note of regrets that she sent to Helen, 
and address the envelope. Compare yom:_york with the 
model given on page 332. 
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The Halloween Party 

D.n.iized by Google 



Lbbson 32 — Picture Study 

Study the picture on the opposite page. 
What tells you the subject is a Halloween party? 
What games are shown in the picture? 
Which of these games do you like best? Why? 
Tell how the game you like best is played. 
Suggest other games you would like, if you were giving 
L Halloween party at your home. 

Describe the decorations of the room. 

What well-known cartoonist drew this picture? 

Where have you seen other cartoons by Mr, Briggs? 



Lesson 33 — Intobmal Lbptbb 

The picture on the opposite page shows that there was 
great fun at Helen's Halloween party. Fannie Hall 
decided to write an informal letter to Winnie Black, telUng 
her of the fun enjoyed by Helen and her guests at the 
H^oween party. Write the letter that Fannie wrote 
to Winnie, and address the envelope. 



JLiESSON 34 — MOHTHLT RbVIBW 

Give rules for the use of capitals with proper nouns. 

What is a pronoun? 

Write two sentences each of which contains a pronoun. 

What is the antecedent of a pronoun? Illustrate. 

Give sentences containing who, whom, which, that, and 
what used as relative pronouns. 

Write sentences containing mine, yours, hers, his, oun, 
theirs, whose, this, that, these, and those used as pronouns. 

Give two rules for the forming of plurals. Illustrate. 
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What ifi an adjective? Name two kinds of adjectives. 

Write two senteDces each of which contains a limiting 
adjective. 

Write two aentences each of which contains a descrip- 
tive adjective. 

Give two sentences illustrating adjectives placed after 
the noun or pronoun they modify. 

Write two sentences containing proper adjectives. 

Give two sentences illustrating adjectives placed before 
the noun or pronoun they modify. 

Name five adjectives that are sometimes used as pro- 
nouns. Illustrate. 

Give sentences containing do, did, done, doesn't, and don't. 

In dialc^e the words of each speaker form a para- 
graph. Give aji example. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

IiEssoN 35 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Ta& Sandpiper 

Across the lonely beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit. 

The scattered driftwood, bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high. 
As up and down the beach we flit. 

One Uttle sandpiper and I. 

Above our heads the suUen clouds 

Scud, black and swift, across the sky; 
Like silent ghosts in miaty shrouds 

Stand out the white l^thouses h^h. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 

I see the. close-reefed vessels fly. 
As fast we flit along the beach, 

One little sandpiper and L 

I watch him as he skims along. 

Uttering his sweet and mournful cry: 
He starts not at my fitful song. 

Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong. 

He scans me with a fearless eye; 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 

The little sandpiper and I. 

Comrade, where wilt thou be tonight. 

When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 

My driftwood fire will bum so bright! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
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' I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest nishea through the sky; 
For are we not God's children both. 
Thou, little sandpiper, and 17 

— Celia Thaxter. 

2. Study of Poem. 

Prepare a list of queetions on the thoughts expressed 
in this poem. Be ready to ask your questions when called 
upon. 

Memorize the stanza you like best. 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ii^ of the following: 

bleached sullen scud 

close-reefed skims fitful 

stanch comrade wroth 



ConverBation and Discussion. 

Select one of the following subjects for discussion: 
(i) A Bird I Know WeU. 

(a) The bird I know. 

(6) How I came to know this bird. 

(c) How it looks, walks, runs, sings; its size and color. 

(rf) Personal incidents relating to this bird. 

(2) A Walk I Should Like to Take. 

is) The Picture I Would Paint to Illustrate "The 

Sandpiper." 
(4) What 1 Should Enjoy Most if I Lived on the 

Seashore. 
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Lesson 37 — Composition 

Write the description you gave or the story you told 
for Lesson 36, 



Lesson 38 — The Noun or the Pronoun as Subject: 
Case-Use 
1. Development. 

1. Celia Thaxter wrote many beautiful poems. 

2. When Celia Thaxter was a child, she lived on White 

Island. 

3. She has told us the story of the years that she spent 

4. It was a lonely life. 

5. Her father was the lieeper of the lighthouse. 

6. He lighted the golden and red lamps every evening. 

7. Far out on the sea the sailors watched for the light. 

8. During the long winter the family in the lighthouse 

were cut off from their friends on shore. 

Select the subject and the predicate in each of the 
above sentences. 

Notice that a noun or a pronoun is used as the principal 
word in the subject of each. Nouns and pronouns have 
other uses, but their use as subjects of sentences is an 
important one. 

The way in which a word is used in a sentence is called 
its construction. 

In construction Celia Thaxter is the subject of sentence 
1 ; in construction she is the subject of sentence 3 ; and so on. 

In most languages the forms of words differ according 
to their construction; and this is true of a number of the 
most common Ei^lish pronouns and to a limited extent 
of nouns. Thus we have seen that when we wish to indi- 
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cate possession by a sii^ular Doun, we add an apostrophe 
and 8 to its simple form. Compare the two following 
aenlences: 

Cdia lived In a l^thouae. 
Cdia's father lived in a lighthouse. 

In the first of these sentences Celia is the subject; but 
in the second father has become the principal word of the 
subject, and Celia has changed its construction and its 
form. The noun Celia's now merely indicates whose father 
is being mentioned. 

Compare the following sentences: 
He lighted the lamps. 
The lamps were l^hted by him. 

In the first sentence he is the subject. In the second 
sentence him means the same person that is meant by the 
word he; but him is not the subject. This different form 
is used to indicate a different construction, or use, tn the 
sentence. 

Such variation in the form of noims and pronouns to 
indicate their construction is called case. English nouns, 
however, do not change in form according to their con- 
struction, except to indicate possession, as shown above. 

Read the following sentences: 

1. The sandpiper was dear to Celia Thaxter. 

2. This bird is a sandpiper. 

3. Fly away, little sandpiper. 

4. Did you ever see a sandpiper? 

5. Here is a picture o! a sandpiper. 

Select the subject and the predicate, and the principal 
word of each, in the above sentences. 

If you examine these sentences carefully, you will find 
that in only the first is sandpiper the subject. In the 
remaining sentences it has various constructions, or uses, 
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bat tlie form is the same in all. The constnictious that a 
noun or 8 pronoun may have in a sentence are called 
case-uses. 



The use of a noun or a prononn as the subject of a 
sentence or a clause is a nominatiTe case-use. 

It should always be remembered in the study of Eng- 
lish that the construction or use of a word in a given 
sentence is the most important thing to observe. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write four sentences containing nouns or pronouns used 



as subjects. 



Lesson 39 — Nominative of Direct Addbbss: 
Nominative of Exclamation 

1. Hominative of Direct Address. 

1. Father, may I l^t the lamps? 

2. Yes, Celia, you may li^t them tonight. 

3. Comrade, where wilt thou be tonight? 

4. Stanch friends are we, little bird. 

6. To what warm shelter canst thou fiy, little sandpiper? 
6. Do not fear for me, kind friend. 
Select the nouns that name persons or thii^ directly 
addressed in the precedit^ sentences. 

Learn: 

The use of a noun in direct address is a nominatiTe 
case-use. 

Explain the use of each comma in the above sentences. 
See 6 (c) on p^e 324. 

Select the subject and the predicate of each sentence. 
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Select the pronouns and tell the antecedent of each. 
Write five sentences containing nouna in direct address. 

2. NominAtive of ExcUmAtioa. 

1. Time and Changel 

2. A Ughtl a light! s. Ught! a light! 

3. The sea! the sea! the open seal 

4. The foel They corae! They cornel 

Select the nouns used in exclamation in the above 
sentences. 

Leam: 

The use of a nona ia ezcUmatioii Is a nominatiTe 
case-uEe. 

Name the two other nominative case-uaea you have 
learned. Write two sentences illustrating each. 

3. Come, Came, Come. 

Kepeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. I come now. 4. He comes now. 

2. I came yesterday. 5. He came yesterday. 

3. I have come maay times. 6. He has come many times. 

7. We come now 

8. We came yesterday. 

9. We have come many times. 

Answer the questions that follow, using come, came, 
has come, or have come: 

1. Did the messenger come? 4. At what time did you come? 

2. Have the boys come? 5. When did this letter come? 

3. Did n^" box come? 6, Hasn't he come often? 

Be prepared to ask your classmates these questions 
and to jui^e the correctness of the answers. 
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Lesson 40 — Doublb Plurals: Pluoau Same as 
Singulab: Pldrai* op Phopbb Nouns 

1. Double Plurals. 

A few nouns have two plural forms. These two forma, 
however, are generally used differently. Study the worda 
in the following list: 

Singular Plural 

fish fish or fishes 

pea peas or pease 

die dies or dice 

brother brotherB or brethrwi 

penny pennies or pence 

2. Plurals Same as Singular. 

A few nouns have the same form for both sii^ular and 
plural. Study the following words and be prepared to 
write them from your teacher's dictation: 

Singular Plural Singidar Plural 

trout trout quail quail 

deer deer sheep sheep 

A few words indicating number, such as dozen, score, 
hundred, tlumsand, miUion, etc., are used in the singular 
form when preceded by an adjective indicating number; as, 
three dozen eggs, not three dozens eggs. Notice, however, 
that the plural form is used for words indicating quantity; 
as, bushel, quart, etc. (three bttshels of com). 

3. Plurals of Proper nouns. 

Mr. John Martin has a brother, James Martin. We 
may speak of them as the Messrs. Martin or as the Mr. 
Martins. 

We may refer to their wives as the Mrs. Martins or as 
Mesdames Martin. 
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Mrs. John Martin has two daughters. We speak of 
them Bs the Misses Matiin. 
Singular Plural 

Mr. Martin Mesars. Martin or the Mr. Martms. 

Mrs. Martin. . .Mesdames Martin or the Mra. Martios. 

Misa Martm. . .tlie Misses Martin (sometimes the Miss Martins). 

1. Written Exercise. 

Study the preceding forms, and be prepared to write 
sentences containing the plurals of each of the following: 



Lesson 41 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

White Island Lighthouse 

It was at sunset in autumn that we were set ashore on that 
loneliest, lovely roclc, where the lighthouse looiced down on ue 
like some tall, blackcapped giant, and filled me with awe and 
wonder. At its base a few goats were grouped on the rock, 
standing out dark against the red sky as I looked up at them. 
The stars began to twinkle; the wind blew cold, charged with 
the sea's sweetness; the sound of many waters half bewildered 
me. Some one began to light the lamfts in the tower. Rich red 
and golden, they swung around in mid-air. Everything was 
strange and fascinating and new. We entered the quaint Uttle 
old stone cottage that was for six years our home. How curious 
it seemed, with its low, whitewashed ceiling and deep window- 
seats, showing the great thickness of the walls made to with- 
stand the breakers, with whose force we soon grew acquainted! 

A blissful home the Jittle house became to the children who 
entered it that quiet evening and slept for the first time lulled 
by the murmur of the encircling sea. I do not think a happier 
triad ever existed than we were, living in that profound isola- 
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tion. It takes so little to make a healthy child happy; and we 
never wearied of our resources. True, the winters seemed as 
long as a whole year to our little minds, but they were pleasant, 
nevertheless. Into the deep window seats we climbed, and with 
pennies (for which we had no other use) made round boles in the 
thick frost, breathing on them till they were warm, and peeped 
out at the bright, fierce, windy weather, watching the vessels 
scudding over the mtensely dark blue sea, all "featiierwhite" 
where the short waves broke hissing in the cold, and the sea- 
fowl soaring aloft or tossmg on the water; or, in calmer days, 
we saw how the stealthy Star-Ialander paddled among the le(^es, 
or lay for hours stretched on the wet seaweed, with his gun, 
watching for wild fowl. Sometimes the round head of a. seal 
moved about among the kelp-covered rocks. We were forced to 
lay in stores of all sorts in the autumn, as if we were fittii^ 
out a ship for an Arctic expedition. The lower story of the 
lighthouse was hung with mutton and beef, and the storeroom 
packed with provisions. 

la the long, covered walk that bridged the gorge between the 
lighthouse and the house, we played in stormy days; and every 
evening it was a fresh excitement to watch the lighting of the 
tamps, and think how far the lighthouse sent its rays, and how 
many hearts it gladdened with assurance of safety. Ah I grew 
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older I waa allowed to kindle the lamps Bometimes myself. 
That was indeed a pleasure. 

I lit the lamps in the lighthouse tower, 

For the sun dropped down and the day was dead; 

They shone like a glorious clustered flower, — 
Ten golden and five red. 

We hardly saw a human face besides our own all winter; but 
with the spring came manifold life. to our lonely dwelling — 
human life amoi^ other forms. Our neighbors from Star Island 
rowed across; the pilot boat from Portsmouth steered over and 
brought us letters, newspapers, and magazines, and told us the 
news of months. 

Once or twice every year came the black, lumbering old "oil 
schooner" that brought suppUea for the lighthouse, and the 
inspector, who gravely examined everything to see if all was in 
order. He left stacks of clear red and white glass chimneys for 
the lamps, and several doeskins for polishing the great silver- 
lined copper reflectors, large bundles of wicks, and various pairs 
of scissors for trimming them, heavy black casks of ill-perfumed 
whale oil, and other things which were all stowed in the round, 
dimly-lighted rooms of the tower. Very awestruck, we children 
always crept into the comers and whispered and watched the 
intruders till they embarked in their ancient, clumsy vessel, and, 
hoisting their dark, weather-stained sails, bore slowly away 
again. 

— Celia Tkacter. 

2. Study of Selection. 

Prepare a list of questions on the thoughts expressed 
in this selection. 

Celia Thaxter's father, Thomas Leighton, became 
keeper of the White Island lighthouse, opposite Ports- 
mouth, N. H., in 1839. Celia was then five years old. 
The "triad" of which she speaks consisted of herself and 
her two brothers, Oscar and Cedric. 
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Lesson 42 — Composition 
ConverBation and Discussion. 

Subject; The LigWhouse. 
(a) Need for lighthouses. (c) Use of fog adnata. 
(6) Where they are built. {d) Use of buoys and light vessels. 



Lesson 43 — Composition 

Look at the picture on pf^e 55. 

Using the subject, "Life in a Lighthouse," tell in 
writing why you think you would enjoy, or would not 
enjoy, such a life. Teat your work by the form given 
on page 5. 

Lesson 44 — The Verb 

I. Development. 

Each of the predicates you selected in Lesson 38 con- 
tains a word, or two words, of greater importance than 
any other part of the predicate. What do you think is 
the most important word in the predicate of the following 
sentence? 

Svbjed Predicate 

We I flit across the lonely beach. 

The most important word in this predicate is the word 
that asserts something about We. The asserting word in 
this predicate is fiit. 

Learn: 

A word used to assert is called a verb. 
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Sometimes more than one word is used to assert some- 
thing. How many asserting words are there in the predi- 
cate of the following sentence? 

Svbject Prediaile 

The other birds | have flown- away. 

The most important words in this predicate are those 
which assert something about the subject. The words 
hme fioum assert something about the subject. Such a 
group of words is called a verb phrase. 

Select from each of the following sentences the words 
that assert : 

1. The child goes home. 

2. The child is goii^ home. 

3. The child went home. 

4. The child was going home. 

5. The child will go home. 

6. The child has gone home. 

7. The child had gone home. 

8. The child will have gone home. 

9. The child should go home. 

10. The child should have gone home. 

11. The child may go home. 

12. The child may have gone home. 

13. The child will be going home. 

14. The child must go home. 

15. The child should be going home. 

Construct sentences on the plan of those given above, 
using see instead of go. Underline in each sentence the 
word or words that assert. 

Select the asserting word or words in the predicate of 
each of the sentences in the following group. If you 
change each interrogative sentence to a declarative sen- 
tence, you will have no difficulty in gnding the subject 
and the predicate. 
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1. Was the child going home? 

2. Has the child gone home? 

3. Had the child gone home? 

4. Will the child go home? 

5. May the child go home? 

6. Did the child go home? 

7. Should the child have gone home? 

Find the assertiDg word in the predicate of the fol- 
lowing sentence : 

SiAject Predicate 

The children [ were happy. 
Although were is the asserting word in this predicate, it 
does not seem as important as the word happy, because 
it does not tell anything definite. The predicate of this 
sentence does not assert an action but a condition. The 
condition of the subject ia assert^ed by means of the 
asserting, word were and the adjective happy. The aseertr 
ing word in this sentence links the subject children with 
the adjective happy. 

Find the asserting word in the predicate of the follow- 
ing sentence. What words are linked by it? 
Subject PredicaU 

The bird | was a sandpiper. 
Find the asserting word in the following sentence: 

There was a terrible storm. 
There is used merely to introduce the sentence. The 
asserting word is the word was. The predicate of this 
sentence asserts neither action nor condition. It asserts 
being or existence. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five interrogative sentences and underline the 
verb in each. 
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Lesson 45 — Phedicate Noun : Peedica^tb Adjectivb 
1. Tbe Predicate Noun or Pronoun. 

Select the assei-ting word and the noun or pronoun in 
tbe predicate of each of tbe following sentences: 

1. The Ugbthouse was Celia's home. 

2. Her father's name was Leigfaton. 

3. The lifting of the lampa was a great pleaaure to the 

children. 

4. The children and the sandpipers soon became great 

friends. 

5. This is the rock. 

6. It is I. 

7. It waa he. 

8. Was it she? 

9. Celia was a thoughtful child. 

10. She became a writer. 

11. Mr. Leighton was appointed keeper of the lightbouso. 

12. White Island became our home. 

13. It was we who lighted the lamps. 

14. Was it they who visited us? 

15. The island seemed a lonely place. 

16. Was it you who came to see us? 

Select the words that are linked by the asserting word 
in ea^h sentence. 

Notice that the predicate of each sentence contains 
a noun or a pronoun that means, or refers to, tbe same 
person or thing aa the subject. A noun or a pronoun 
used in this way is called a predicate noun or a predicate 
pronoun, and is said to agree in case-use or construction 
with the subject. 

Learn: 

The use of a word as a predicate noun or a predicate 
pronoun is a nominative case-use. 
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2. The Predicate Adjective. 

Select from each of the following Bentences the s 
word and the words that are linked by the assertii^ word. 

1. The ^hthouae was strong. 

2. The sea vsa roi^h. 

3. The night was stormy. 

4. The beach waa lonely. 

5. The tide is high. 

6. The fire is bright. 

7. The house is warm. 
S. The bird is safe. 

9. The shore seems distant. 

10. The clouds look sullen. 

11. The bird appears tame. 

12. He becomes brave. 

13. The children felt very happy. 

14. The sea grew rough. 

15. The whale oil smelled disagreeable. 

16. The waves sounded loud. 

17. The food tasted good after our exercise. 

18. The salt air amelled sweet to us. 

Notice that the predicate of each sentence contains an 
adjective which describes the subject. An adjective used 
in this way is called a predicate adjective. 

Learn: 

An adjectiv^ in the predicate, describing or limiting 
the subject, is called a predicate adjective. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences each of which contains a predicate 
noun or pronoun. 

Write five sentences each of which contains a predicate 
adjective. 
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Lesson 46 — Verbs, Noitns, Adjectivbb, Phonoukb 

Classify according to form the foUowii^ sentences. 

Give the subject and the predicate of each clause, and 
the principal word of each subject. Select the verb in each 
predicate. 

Select the nouns; the pronouns, telling the class and 
the antecedent of each; the adjectives, telling how each 



Model 

A group of goate looked dark This is a simple sentence. A 
against the red sky. group of goals is the subject, of 

which group is the principal 
word; looked dark agaiiut the 
red sky is the predicate. 
Looked is a verb; group, goais, 
and sky are nouns; dark is a 
predicate adjective modifying 
the subject group; a is an 
adjective modifyii^ the noun 
proup; the and red are adjee- 
tiveB modifying the noun sky. 

1. The children in the lighthouse were very happy. 

2. The cottage in which they lived was quaint and old. 

3. The winters seemed long, and the children were always 

glad wnen spring came. 

4. How beautiful the fiowers werel 

5. They were dearer because there ^!re not many of 

them. 

6. A new lighthouse has been built on the island. 

7. At the time of migration, many birds were killed by 

dashing against the lighthouse. 

8. One stormy n^t a flock of wild geese rested on the 

rock on which the Ughthouse stood. 

9. Is the sandpiper a shore bird? 

10. Its food consists of worms and insects. 
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Lessoii 47 — Memorizikq: Rime 

1. Memorizing. 

The Wind 

The wind has a languE^ I would I could learn; 

Sometimes 'tis soothing and sometimes 'tis stem; 

Sometimes it comes like a low, sweet soi^, 

And all things grow calm, as the sound floats along; 

And the forest is lulled by the dreamy strain; 

And slumber sinks down on the wandering main; 

And its crystal arms are folded in rest, 

And the tall ship sleeps on its heaving breast. 

— Letitia Eliiabelk Liondon. 
Compare the thought in these lines with that in the 
poem of Lesson 35 and in the story of Lesson 41. 
Memorize the above lines. 

2. Rime. 

With what word does the first line of the above stanza 
end? The second line? In what are these words alike? 

The sound of earn is similar to the sound of em. In 
one word the sound is preceded by the consonant I; in 
the other word, by the consonants st. Words that end 
with corresponding sounds, preceded preferably by differ- 
ent consonants, are said to rime. 

What is the last word in the third line? In the fourth? 

The sound ong in song is similar to the sound ong in 
long. This sound is preceded by the consonant s in one 
word and by the consonant I in the other. What may we 
say about these two words? 

Explain other rimes in this stanza. 

Open your reader and find a poem in which the lines 
rime in pairs. Such a poem is said to be written in 
couplets. This is a common form of verse. 
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3. Come: See. 

Read these sentences, fillii^ the blanks with the proper 
forms of the verb come: 

1. I to school at ei^t o'clock yesterday. 

2. We have early every morning this week. 

3. We across the field this morning. 

4. We have that way before. 

5. You to school before your brother yesterday. 

Answer the questions given below, using I saw, I 
hme seen, He came, or He has ccme in your answers: 

1. Where did you see him? 4. When did the messenger come? 

2. Have you seen it before? 5. How often has he come? 

3. Who saw the rainbow? 6, Did he come today? 

4. li is I, etc. 

Repeat the foUowii^ sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each member giving a sentence : 

1. It is I. 4. It is they. 7. It was he. 

2. It is he. 5. It is we. 8. It was she. 

3. It is she. 6. It was I. 9. It was they. 
Answer each of the questions given below, using 

/( is I, It is he, It is she, It is we, or It is they: 

1. Who is there? 4. Who are singing? 

2. Who ia calHi^!? 5. Who is knocking? 

3. Who is speaking? 6. Who is laughing? 

Use It was I, It vms he, It was she, It v)as xm, or 
/( VMS they in answer to each of the following questions: 

1. Who has seen the robin? 4. Who ran the race? 

2. Who saw the rainbow? 5. Who came in first? 

3. Who threw the stone? 6. Who read this book? 
Be prepared to ask members of your class any of these 

questions and to judge the correctness of the answers. 
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Lesson 48 — Current Events 
Be prepared to discuss the Red Cross Society, 
(a) What the Society is and the work it does. 
(6) The work of the branch in my town. 
(c) The Junior Red Cross and the work it does. 



Lesson 49 — Composition: Thanksgiving Day 

Write a paragraph teUing of your plans for Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Test your work by the form given on page 5. 



Lesson 50 — Monthly Review 

What is meant by the construction of a word? 

How is the form of a noun changed to indicate pos- 
session? Give examples. 

What is meant by case? By case-use? 

What is the case-use of a noun or pronoun that is the 
subject of a sentence? A noun in direct address? A noun 
in exclamation? A predicate noun or pronoun? 

What is a verb? Give examples. A verb phrase? 

What is a predicate noun or pronoun? A predicate 
adjective? Give examples of each. 

Write from memory a stanza of poetry learned in 
some lesson of this chapter. 

Give sentences containing the forms of come and see. 

What is rime? Point out examples of rime in the 
poem of Lesson 35. 

Mention some nouns that have two plural forms; some 
that have the same form for both singular and plural. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Lesson 51 — Litkratdrb 
1. Reading. 

Tou Goes to Rdobt 

"Now, sir, time to get up, if you please. Tallyho coach for 
Leicester 'II be round in half an hour." 

So spake the Boots of the Peacock Inn, at half-paat two 
o clock on the morning of a day in the early part of November, 
giving Tom at the same time a shake by the shoulder and then 
putting down a candle and carrying oS his shoes to clean. 

Tom and hie father had alighted at the Peacock about seven 
in the evenii^; and having heard with joy the paternal order of 
steaks and oyster sauce for supper in half an hour, Tom had run 
out to look about him, had wondered at all the vehicles passing 
and repas»ng, and had fraternized with the hostler, from whom 
he ascertained that the tallyho was a tiptop goer, ten miles an 
hour, and so punctual that all the road set theii clocks by her. 

Then, being summoned to supper, he had regaled himself in 
one of the bri^t httle boies of the Peacock coffeeroom on the 
beefsteak and unlimited oyster sauce; had at first attended to the 
excellent advice which his father was bestowing on him, and then 
began nodding, from the united effects of the fire and the lecture. 
The Squire, observing Tom's state and remembering that it was 
nearly nine o'clock and that the tallyho left at three, sent the 
Uttle fellow off with a shake of the hand and a few parting 
words. 

"And now, Tom, my boy," said the Squire, "remember you 
w« going, at your own earnest request, to be chucked into this 
great school, like a young bear with all your troubles before you 
— earlier than we should have sent you, perhaps. If schools are 
what they were in my time, you'll see many cruel things done 
and heai a deal of foul, bad talk. But never fear. You tell the 
truth, keep a brave and kind heart, and never listen to or say 
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anything you wouldn't have your mother and sister hear, and 
you'll never feel ashamed to CMne home, or we to see you." 

The allusioD to hia mother made Tom feel rather choky, and 
he would have liked to hug his father well. As it was, he only 
squeezed his father's hand and looked bravely up and said, "111 
try, father." 

"I know you will, my boy. Is your money all safe?" 

"Yes," said Tom, divmg into one pocket to make sure. 

"And your keys?" said the Squire, 

"All right," said Tom, diving into the other pocket. 

"Well, then, good night. God bless you. I'll tell Boots to 
call you and I'll be up to see you off." 

Thinking of hia father's last words and the look with which 
they were spoken, Tom knelt down and prayed that, come what 
might, he might never bring shame or sorrow on the dear folk at 
home. 

At ten minutes to three he was down in the coffeeroom in 
his stockii^, carrying his hatbox, coat, and comforter in his 
hand, and there he found his father nursing a bright fire, and a 
cup of hot coEFee and a hard biscuit on the table. 

"Now, then, Tom, give us your thii^ here and drink this; 
there's nothing like starting warm, old fellow." 

Tom prattled away while he worked himself into his shoes 
and hia greatcoat. Just as he was swallowing his last mouthful, 
winding hia comforter round his throat, and tucking the ends 
into the breast of his coat, the horn sounded aod Boots looked in 
and said, "Tallyho, sir." 

"Good-bye, father — my love at home." 

A Last shake of the hand. Up goes Tom, the guard catching 
his hatbox and holding on with one hand, while with the other 
he claps the horn to his mouth. Toot, toot, toot! the hostlers 
let go their heads, the four bays plunge at the collar, and away 
goes the tallyho into the darkness, forty-five seconds from the 
time they pulled up; Hostler, Boots, and the Squire stand look- 
ing after them under the Peacock lamp. 

"Sharp work!" says the Squire, and goes in again to his bed, 
the coach being well out of si^t and hearing. 
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Tom stands up on the coach and looks back at his father's 
figure as long as he can see it, and then the guard, having dis- 
posed of his luggage, finishes his buttonings and other prepara- 
tions for facing the three hours before dawn. 

— Thomas Hughes. 
2. Study of Selection. 

This selection is taken from the story, "Tom Brown'a 
School Days." Rugby is one of the great schools for boys 
in England. The game of football often called Rugby 
was first played at this school. 

The story opens with a direct quotation. Do you like 
this way of b^inning a story? Why? 

Who was Boots? How do you think he came to be 
called by that n^ne? 

What games do you think Tom played at this school? 

Memorize the sentence containing the father's advice to 
Tom. 

Read from the vow made by the knights, page 1, 
words that you think would help Tom. 

What kind of boy do you think Tom was? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

Be prepared to take part in giving a suitable topic for 
each paragraph. 

What does diving, in the fourth paragraph on page 67, 
make you see? Why is it an apt word? Use another 
word instead of diving. You will then see how apt the 
author's choice is. 

What does the word plunge, near the end of p£^e 67, 
make you see? Why is it an apt word? Test it by 
using another word in its place. 

Test in the same way punctual, in the third paragraph 
on page 66, and dawn, the last word of the storj'. 

In the Glossary find a synonym for each of these words: 
fraternize, koaller, regaled, chucked, allusifm, luggage. 
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LeSBON 52 — COUPOSITION 
Coiiversation and Discussion. 

Subject: Compariaon of Tom's Mode of Travel with 
Present Modes. 

(o) Kinda of conveyances. (c) Comfort. 

(6) Speed of each kind. (d) View of scenery. 



LeSBON 53 — COUPOSITION 

Write the comparison discussed in Lesson 52, following 
the outline there given. 



Lesson 54 — The Tkansitivb Verb; The DntECT Object 
1. Development. 

Tom ate the biscuit. 
What was it that Tom ate? Upon what is the action 
asserted by the verb ate performed? The action asserted 
by the verb ate is performed upon biscuit. 

1. Tom drank the hot coffee. 

2. He saw the coach at the door. 

Select the verb in each of the above sentences. Upon 
what is the action asserted by the verb in each sentence 
performed? What was it that Tom drank? Upon what 
is the action asserted by the verb drank performed? What 
was it he saw? Upon what is the action asserted by the 
verb saw performed? 

A noun or a pronoun indicating the person or thing 
upon which the action expressed by a verb is performed 
is called the direct object of the verb. 
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Select the verb and its direct object in each of the 
following sentences: 

Sentence Model 

I saw the clown. The action asserted by the verb 

Hiu> is perfonned upon the 
object doum. 

1. Always tell the truth. 

2. Keep a brave heart. 

3. Tom equeezed his father's hand. 

4. He never forgot those words. 

5. The guard blew his horn. 

6. Tom wound his comforter round his throat. 

7. He heard his father's voice. 

8. The guard caught Tom's hatbox. 

Learn: 

A verb that aiserts action performed directl; upon aa 
object is called a tranaitive verb. 

The use of a noun or a pronoun as the direct object of 
a transitive verb is an accusative case-use. 

The name transitive comes from a Latin word that 
means "passing over"; that is, the action of the verb 
"passes over" to the object. 

The case of the direct object has often been called 
objective in English. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy from your reader ten sentences in each of which 
the verb asserts an action performed upon an object. Be 
prepared to read your sentences to the class and to point 
out the verb and the direct object in each, using the 
following form: 

The action asserted by the verb is performed upon the 

object -. 
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Lesson 55 — The Intransitive Verb : Complete and 
Linking Verbs 

1. The Intransitive Verb. 

1. Tom ran out to the etable. 

2. It was a happy cvenii^. 

Select the subject and the predicate in each of the 
above sentences. 

Select the verb in each sentence. Not all verbs assert 
action performed directly upon an object. You will see 
that the action asserted by the verb ran in sentence 1 
is not performed directly upon an object. The verb twxs 
in sentence 2 does not assert action, but only existence. 
It cannot have a direct object. 

Verbs like these are called intransitive verbs. 

Learn: 

A verb that does not assert action performed directly 
upon an object is called an intraasitive verb. 

2. The Complete Verb. 

The verbs given in sentences I and 2 are intransitive. 
In one, the intransitive verb is not followed by a predicate 
noun, pronoun, or adjective. Read this sentence. 

The verb ran does not require an object to complete 
its meaning and is not followed by a predicate noun, 
pronoun, or adjective. This kind of intransitive verb is 
called a complete verb. 

Learn: 

A verb that does not require a direct object or a predi- 
cate noun, pronoun, or adjective to complete its meaning 
is called a complete verb. 
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Select the verb in each of the following sentences and 
if the verb is complete, use this form: 

The action aaserted by the verb is not performed upon 

an object and does not require a predicate noun, pronoun, or 
adjective. 

1. The horses galloped fast. 

2. They arrived at the inn that evening. 

3. Squire Brown sat by the fire. 

4. Soon Tom went to bed. 

5. Next innr ning he rose early. 

6. The coach came at three o'clock. 

7. Tom rode outside with the guard. 

Copy from your reader ten sentences, each containii^ 
a complete verb. 

Be prepared to read your sentences to the class, and to 
tell the verb in each, using the form given above. 

3. The Linking Verb. 

Head again sentences 1 and 2 at the beginning of this 
lesson. In which sentence is the intransitive verb followed 
by a predicate noun? What words are connected or linked 
by the verb? 

In the sentence, /( was a happy evening, the intransitive 
verb was is followed by the predicate noun evening. The 
verb was is used to link the subject It with the predicate 
noun evening. A verb of this kind is called a linMng verb. 

Learn: 

A verb that is used to connect the subject of a sentence 
with a predicate noun, pronoun, or adjective is called a 
linking verb. 

You will find that the forms of the verb he, such aa ia, 
are, was, were, have been, etc., are the most commonly used 
of the linking verbs, although other verbs are frequently 
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used in this way; as, appear, become, feel, grow, look, seem, 
emsU, sound, taste, etc. Remember always that it ia the use 
of the verb in a given sentence that shows whether it is 
transitive or intransitive, and if the latter, whether it is com- 
plete or linking. 

Select the subject and the predicate, and the principal 
word of each, in the following sentences: 

1. Tom looked well and strong. 

2. He was a truthful boy. 

3. Rugby is a famous school. 

4. The boys appeared friendly. 

5. They seemed happy. 

6. Tom was not a studious boy. 

7. One of the boys was named Hany. 

8. He and Tom becune great friends. 

Select the verb and the predicate noun or predicate 
adjective in each of the above sentences, using this form: 

The verb does not assert action performed upon an 

object. The verb is used to connect the subject with 

the predicate noun (or adjective) . 



Lesson 56 — The Indirect Object 
1. Development. 

Tom bought his sister a present. 

Select the verb in the above sentence. Is it transitive 
or intransitive? Give the reason for your answer. 

The action asserted by the verb bought is performed 
directly upon the object preaerU; therefore bought is a 
transitive verb. 

Select the noun which tells for whom the present was 
bought. The noun ^sler tells for whom the present was 
bought. A noun or a pronoun used in this way is called 
an indirect object 
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Learn: 

A noun or a pronoun that tells, to whom, to what, for 
whom, or for what an action is performed is called the 
indirect object of the verb. 

The use of a noun or a pronoun as the indirect object 
of a transitive verb is a dative case-use. 

The case of the indirect object, like that of the direct 
object, has often been called objective in English. 

Select the direct object of each transitive verb in the 
following Bentences, and select the noun or the pronoun 
that tells to whom, to what, for whom, or for what the 
action was performed: 

1. Squire Brown gave Tom good advice. 

2. The guard told him stories of Rugby. 

3. He showed Tom the interesting places on the road. 

4. Mrs. Brown sent Tom a box. 

5. Tom wrote his mother a long letter. 

6. Sing me a song. 

7. Grant him his wish. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Copy from your reader five sentences, each containing 
a noun or a pronoun used as an indirect object. 

3. Go, Went, Gone. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. I go now. 4. He goes now. 

2. I went yesterday. 5. He went yesterday. 

3. I have gone many times. 6. He has gone many times. 

7. We go now. 

8. We went yesterday. 

9. We have gone many times. 
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Answer the questions that follow, using go, went, has 
gone, or have gone: 

1. When did you go to the library? 

2. How often have you gone there? 

3. Has he gone to the concert? 

4. When did you go to the park? 

5. Do you go directly home? 

Be prepared to ask your classmates these questions 
and to judge the correctness of the answers. 



Lesson 57 — Story Telling 

Time yourself as you read silently the following story. 
Tell the story; then read it f^ain silently, timing yourself 
as before. Retell the story, trying to tell it more accu- 
rately than you did the first time. Avoid the "and" habit. 
A Beloved Leader 

David and hia little band of followers had taken refuge in the 
mountains, away from their enemies. The region was waste and 
desolate, and the hot sun beat upon the rocks. The Philistine 
army lay between David and his home, and as he thought of 
that home with its pleasant shades and cool waters, he cried, 
"Oh, that one would give me drink of the water of the well of 
Bethlehem!" 

Three brave soldiers, hearing these words, determined to bring 
their beloved captain a drink of the water for which he longed. 
Quietly descending the mountain, they suddenly dashed through 
the ranks of the enemy. Before the astonished Philistines real- 
iied what was happening, the brave men were out of reach. 
They drew the cool, sparkling water from the weU and turned 
again toward the hills. 

Once more they dashed through the ranks of that great army 
and at Ust reached the mountains and the leader for whom they 
had dared so much. 
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"It is from the well at Bethlehem," they said as they gave 
the water to David. 

The great leader looked at the water and then at the men 
who had given him this new proof of their devotion, and for a 
moment he could not speak. 

"You risked your lives because I was thirsty!" he said at 
last. "You were willing to die that I m^t have wat«r from 
Bethlehem! This water that might have coet your lives is holy. 
I cannot drink it!" 

In the silence that followed these words, David reverently 
poured the water upon the ground. 

—Selected. 

Lesson 58 — Class Composition 
Be prepared to take part with other members of the 
class in tellii^ the story, "A Beloved Leader," as a class 
composition. Dictate the sentences so that yom' teacher 
may write- them on the board. Follow the su^estions for 
class composition given in Lesson 11. 



Lesson 59 — The Adverb 
1. The Adverb. 

1. Squire Brown spoke to his son. 

2. Squire Brown spoke seriously to his son. 

3. Squire Brown spoke very teriously to hia s 

4. The road was muddy. 

5. The road was rather muddy. 
8. The road was very muddy. 

7. The road was extremely muddy. 

8. You will start soon. 

9. The coach leaves immediately. 

10. You will meet many boys th««. 

11. Here is the coach. 

12. His father was quite right. 
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13. I have read this twice. 

14. We expected cold weathar and accordingly we carried 

warm wraps. 
16. Why did you run? 

16. Yes, I have it. 

17. No, I have not seen it. 

Id sentence 1 there is nothing to tell us how Squire 
Brown spoke. He may have spoken kindly or sharply, 
slowly or quickly. 

In sentence 2 we no longer think of all the different 
ways in which Squire Brown might have spoken. We 
know how he spoke, because the word seriously tells ue. 
The verb spoke has therefore been modijied by the word 
seriously. 

Sometimes a word that modifies a verb is itself modified 
by another word. In sentence 3 the verb spoke is modi- 
fied by the word seriously and the word seriously is 
modified by the word very. 

In sentence 4 there is nothing to tell us how muddy the 
road was. We may think the mud was very deep or we 
may think it was not deep. 

In sentences 5, 6, and 7 we know how muddy the road 
was. In each of these sentences, the adjective muddy 
is modified by a word that tells how much. 

Select from sentences 8 and 9 words that tell when. 
Tell what each selected word modifies. 

Select from sentences 10 and 11 words that tell where. 
Tell what each selected word modifies. 

Select from sentences 12 and 13 words that tell how 
much or how many times, and the word modified by each. 

Select from sentences 14 and 15 words that introduce 
the idea why. Tell what each selected word modifies. 

Select from sentences 16 and 17 words that affirm or 
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You have selected words that tell haw, when, where, 
why, how much, how many times, and words that affirm 
or deny. They all modify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. 

Learn: 

An adverb is a word that modifies the meaning of a 
verb, an adjective, or another adverb. 

Find the words that modify the meaning of verbs, 
adjectives, or adverbs in the following sentences: 

1. Frank whistled cheerfully. 

2. The wind blew gently. 

3. The leaves rustled softly. 

4. It was a very hot day. 

5. The train waa too slow. 

6. They carried the basket very carefully. 

7. They walked rather slowly. 

8. We saw them twice. 

9. No, they did not come yesterday. 

2. Begin, Began, Begun. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. I begin now. 

2. I b^;an yesterday. 

3. I have begun many times. 

4. He begins now. 

6. He began yesterday. 

6. He has begun many times. 

7. We begin now. 

8. We began yesterday. 

9. We have begun many times. 

Repeat the above sentences, substituting the correct 
forms of ring, sing, spring, drink, for the forms of begin. 
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Lesson 60 — Literatdre: Review of Forms 
Shdwinq Possession 

1. Reading. 

Dare to do rigbtl Dare to be tniel 
You have a work that no other can do; 
Do it 80 bravely, so kindly, so well, 
Angels wiU hasten the story to tell. 

Dare to do ri^tl Dare to be tniel 
Other men's failures can never save you; 
Stand by your conscience, your honor, your faith; 
Stand like a hero, and battle till death. 

— George L. Taylor. 

8. Study of Selection. 

Tell how the above poem would help a boy in Tom 
Brown's situation. 

Compare the advice contained in these lines with that 
given Tom by his father. 

Memorize the above stanzas. 

3. FormB Showing Possession. 

Find a noun in this poem with which the apostrophe 
and 8 are used to show possession. 

Write the possessive singular form of each of the fol- 
lowing nouns: 

Squire hem 

sister mother 

boy guard 

Write the plural form of each of these words; the 
possessive plural of each. 

Write sentences containing the possessive singular forms 
of these words. 
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Lesson 61 — Composition 

Story Telling. 

Tell the story of Tom's first holidays at home, as you 
imagine he spent them. First make an outline to guide 
you in tellii^ your story. 



Lesson 62 — Letter Whitikg 

Write a letter such as you imagine Tom wrote to his 
father when he reached the school. First make a list 
of things that you think Tom would want to tell to his 
parents in his letter to them. 



Lesson 63 — The Phrase: Kinds of Phrases 
i. Developmant. 

1. This was in the olden time. 

2. A cottager lived on a moimtain Bide. 

3. His home was beside a glen. 

4. The birds came there early in the spring. 

5. Near the brook grew beautiful willows. 

6. A group of children came. 

7. They brought apples of gold. 

Read from sentence 1 the words that tell when this 
happened. 

Read from sentences 2 and 3 the words that tell 
where the cottager's home was. 

What words in sentence 4 tell when the birds came? 

What words in sentence 5 tell where the willows grew? 

What words in sentence 6 tell what group came? 

What words in sentence 7 tell what apples were brought? 
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In the preceding liat of sentences the following gi'oups 
of words occur: 

in the olden time 
on & mouDtain side 
beside a glen 
in the spring 
near the brook 
of children 
• of gold 
Each of these groups of words is called a phrase. Tell 
what each phrase modihes in the sentence in which it 
is used. 

Learn: 

A group of related words that does not contain g. sub- 
ject or a predicate is called a phrase. 

A phrase may modify some other part of the sentence 
that contains It. If it modifies a noun or a pronoun it is 
called an adjective phrase; if it modifies a verb, an adjec- 
tive, or an adverb, it is called an adverbial phrase. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containing the following groups of 
words used as adjective phrases; tell what noun or pro- 
noun each phrase modifies. 
Follow this model: 

Example Model 

The boys in the baUoon are not The phrase m Ihe baUoon 

afraid. modifies the noun boys; it ia 

therefore an adjective phrase. 

in the balloon with the sled 

on the street from the well 

in the boat on the fence 

at the comer of this tree 
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Write sentences cootaining the following groups of 
words used as adverbial phrases; tell why each phrase 
is adverbial: 

Example Model 

They marched up the hiU. The phrase up the Atfi is an ad- 

verbial phrase, because it 
modifies, the verb marched. 
up the hill down the road 

into the garden against tt^ wind 

before Christmas in the winter 

at great speed with great skill 

3. Run, Ran, Run. 

Repeat the followii^ sentences to yourself several 
times and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetitioQ 
of them in class, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. I nm now. 

2. I ran yesterday. 

3. I have run many times. 

4. He runs now. 

5. 'He ran yesterday. 

6. He has run many times. 

7. We run now. 

8. We ran yesterday. 

9. We have run many times. 

Answer the questions that follow, using run, ran, has 
run, or have run: 

1. Who ran out of the yard? 

2. How far did you run7 

3. Has he ran far? 

4. Who ran with you? 

5. Have you ever run a race? 

Be prepared to ask your classmates these questions 
and to judge the correctness of the answers. 
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Lesson 64 — Making and Plactng Phrabes 
1. Expanding Words into Phrases. 

Expand the italicized word in each of the following 
sentences into a phra% and tell what vord in the sen- 
tence the phrase modifies: 



Model 

The soldier walked proudly. The soldier walked with pride; 

the phrase with pride modifies 
the verb waiked. 

1. The train arrived promptly. 

2. He was a peaceatie man. 

3. He Uved peaceably with his neighbors. 

4. Dr. Smith cfune kwrriefB-y. 

5. A house once stood here. 

6. They were a fearless people. 

7. They moved about /eorfessiy. 

8. Wittier winds are severe, 

2. The Placing of Phrases. 

Phrases should be placed near the words they modify. 
The following is an example of the wrong position of a 
phrase: 

The man was chosen with red hair. 

The phraae wiih red hair describes mart and should 
immediately follow the word man. The sentence should 
read: 

The man with red hair was chosen. 

Variety and interest may often be secured by beginning 
a sentence with a phrase. 



Id a hilly country one can see only a short distance. 
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^ect the phrases in the following sentences and teU 
what each modifies: 

Sbntencx Model 

A line of trenches was dug. The phrase of trenches modifies 

the noun line. 

1. There were rows of housea which he had never seen 

before. 

2. In her arms she held a chubby child. 

3. Ab he rose he found that he was stiS in the joints. 

4. He found the ravine up which he had gone. 

5. The rocks made a wall, over which the torrent tumbled 

in a sheet of feathery foam. 

6. As he approached the village he met a number of 

people. 

7. There was one kind of despotism under which he had 



S. It was some time before he got into the regular track 

of gossip. 
0. He would tell his story to all who came to the hotel. 



Lesson 65 — The Preposition 

1. Development. 

1. The book is on the table. 1 a. The book is the table. 

2. The pen is near the book. 2 a. The pen is the book. 

What phrase do you find in sentence 1? 

Read sentence la. What important word in the phrase 
is omitted? The words the table now have no relation to 
any other part of the sentence. We may guess what the 
table has to do with the book, but we do not know. The 
word on, therefore, is needed to complete the meaning of 
the sentence. When it is supplied, we know the relation 
between is and the tMe. 
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Read the phrase in sentence 2. What word shows the 
relation between is and the bookf 

Read the following sentences and point out in each the 
word that shows relation: 

1. His pencil is under the table. 

2. My chair is behind the desk. 

3. A light hai^ above the desk. 

4. Who ran toward the window? 

5. Who Uves across the street? 

6. We drove past him. 

7. Henry jumped off the bridge. 

In the sentences of this lesson we have found the words on, 
near, under, behind, above, toward, across, past, and off. Many 
other words are used in this way; amoi^ the most common 
are: about, around, among, at, from, below, beneath,, between, by, 
for, in, into, of, to, upon, and with. These words are called 
prepositionB. They are not always used with nouns, but 
may be used with pronouns or with any expression used 
as a noun. A preposition is always a part of a phrase. 

Learn: 

A word that shows the relation between a noun or a 
pronoun with which it is used and some other word In the 
Bontencfl is called a preposition. 

A phrase introduced by a preposition is called a prepo- 
sitional phrase. 

The use of a noun or a pronoun with a preposition Is an 
accusative case-use. 

Select the prepositions in the fourth i>aragraph of 
Lesson &1, and tell the use of each. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write Eve sentences containing prepositional phrases. 
Draw a line under each preposition. 
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Lesson 66 — Speciai, Drill in Prepositioss 

1. ProQouiiB Following PrepositloQE. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several 
times (uid be prepared to take i>art in the rapid repetition 
of them in clase, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. Come with Henry and me. 

2. Play with my brother and me. 

3. Ib 'this for you and me? 

4. The floweiB are from Helen and me. 

5. The work was done by Fred and me. 

2. Different from. 

The prepoBitioD to and the word than axe sometimes 
incorrectly used instead of the preposition from after the 
adjective different. Practice the correct form given below 
until the correct form becomes your form of expression: 

1. My book Is different {rom yours. 

2. Is my knife different from his? 

3. Their garden is different from ours. 

4. la your answer different from mine? 

5. This picture is different from the one I saw. 

3. Between, Among. 

Between is used in speaking of two persons or things, 
and among in speaking of more than two. 

1. We divided the money hetveen the two boys. 

2. We divided the mon^ among the four boys. 

Read the following sentences, choosing the correct 
preposition in each: 

1. There is agreement (fietu^een, amonj) you and me. 

2. Who sat (fi^ween, amonn) Robert and Ruth? 

3. The trouble (between, amotig) the three boys was settled 

satisfactorily. 
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4. Did you sit {bdween, among) the ten singers? 

5. This agreement ia (between, omonQ) Tom, Fred, and 

Robert. 

6. This is a. secret (between, among) you and me. 
A. Off. 

The preposition off should not be followed by of. 
Practice upon the following until you establish the correct 
use of the word : 

1. He said, "Keep off the grass." 

2. I got off the train 'at Chicago. 

3. Who jumped off the bridge? 

4. Did Henry fall off the w^on? 

5. The fireman fell off the building. 

6. By, To, and At. 

The preposition by is sometimes incorrectly used in 
place of the preposition to. The following sentences are 
of the kind in which this mistake occurs. The correct 
form is given in order that you may practice until the correct 
form becomes your form of expression. Head theae sentences : 

1. I went to my aimt'B home for dinner. 

2. He went to his cousin's party. 

3. Did you go to your grandmother's farm for milk? 

4. I went to the market for some steak. 

5. Will you go to your atrnt's home for dinner? 

The preposition to is often incorrectly used instead of 
the preposition at. Head the following sentences until the 
correct form of expression becomes your form of expression : 

1. I was at the rehearsal. 

2. I was at my cousin's home. 

3. I was at school yesterday. 

4. I was at home la^t night. 

5. I was at the concert. 

6. Did he stay at home yesterday? 
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Lesson 67 — Cubbent Events 

1. ConverBftdoa and DiKusaion. 

Discuss your preparations for Cfaristmas, or any other 
topic of local or general interest related to Christmas 
events. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the openii^ paragraph of your discussion. Test 
your work by the form given on page 5. 



Le8s6n 68 — Monthly Review 

Repeat from memory a stanza from Lesson 60. 

What is a transitive verb? Give an example. 

What is the direct object of a transitive verb? Give ftn 
example. 

What is the case-use of the direct object of a transitive 
verb? 

Write two sentences, each of which contains a tran- 
sitive verb. Draw one line under each verb and two lines 
imder each noun or pronoun used as direct object. 

What is an intransitive verb? 

What two kinds of intransitive verbs are there? Give 
sentences illustrating each. 

What is an indirect object of a verb? Give an example. 

What is the case-use of an indirect object of a verb? 

What is an adverb? 

Give an example of an adverb used to modify a verb; 
an adjective; an adverb. 

Give sentences containing the following prepositions used 
correctly: from after different, between, among, off, by, to, 
and ai. 1 
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What is a phrase? Name the kinds of phrases. 

Give a general rule for placing a phrase in a sentence. 
Give a sentence to illustrate. 

Write two sentences containing adjective phrases. 

Write two sentences containing adverbial phrases. 

What is a preposition? 

What is the case-use of a noun or a pronoun with a 
preposition? 

Give sentences containing forms of go, begin, and run. 
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LiTTtJ: People of the S\ow 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



Ths Lttelb People of the Snow 

Tms in the olden time, long, long ago, 
And long before the great oak at our door 
Was yet an acoro, <»i a mountun's side 
Lived, with hia wife, a cottager. They dwelt 
Beside a glen end near a HtM»hin g brook, 
A pleasant spot in spring, where first the wren 
Was heard to chatter and among the grass 
Flowers opened earliest; but, when winter came. 
That little brook was frii^ed with other flowers, — 
White flowers, with crystal leaf and stem, that grew 
In clear November nighte. And, later still. 
That mountain glen was fiUed with drifted snows 
From side to dde, that one might walk across, 
While, many a fathom deep, below, the brook 
Sang to itself, and leaped and trotted on 
Unfrozen, o'er its pebbles, toward the vale. 

Now you must know that in those early times. 
When autumn days grew pale, there came a troop 
Of childlike forms from that cold mountain top; 
With trailing garments through the air they came. 
Or walked the ground with ^rded loins, and threw 
Spangles of silvery frost upon the grass. 
And edged the brook with glistening parapets. 
And built it crystal brieves, touched the pool 
And turned its face to glass, or, rising thence. 
They shook, from their fuU laps, the soft, Ught snow 
And buried the great earth, as autumn winds 
Bury the forest-floor in heape of leaves. 
91 
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A beautiful race were they, with baby brows, 
And fair, bright locks, and voices like the sound 
Of steps on the crisp snow, in which they talked 
With man, as friend with friend. A meny sight 
It was, when, crowding round the traveler. 
They smote him with their heaviest snow-flakes, dung 
Needles of frost in handfuls at his cheeks, 
And, of the light wreaths of his smoking breath, 
Wove a white fringe for his brown beard, and laughed 
Their slender laugh to see him wink and grin 
And make grim faces ae he floundered on. 

But, when the spring came on, what tenor reigned 
Amoi^ these Little People of the Snow! 
To them the sun's warm beams were shafte of fire. 
And the Boft south wind was the wind of death. 
Away they flew, all with a pretty scowl 
Upon their childish faces, to the north. 
Or scampered upward to the mountain's top, 
And there defied their enemy, the Spring; 
Skipping and dancing on the frozen peaks, 
And molding little snowballs in their palms, 
And roUii^; them, to crush her fiowers below, 
Down the steep snow fields. 

— WUliam CuUen Bryant. 
2. Study of Selection. 

These lines are from the poem, "The Little People of 
the Snow." What other poems by the same author have 
you read? 

What other name can you suggest for the "childlike 
forms" described in this selection? 

How does the poet emphaaze the fact that the events 

which he is about to narrate occurred many years ago? 

What were the surroundings of the cottager's home? 

Look at the picture on page 90, and describe a 

mountain in midwinter. 
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What do we call the white flowers that grow in "clear 
November nights"? 

How was the glen changed when the snow came? 

Kead lines that tell what the brook did under the snow. 

Which of the words used in this description is not often 
used in describing a brook? 

What changes take place in the autumn that may have 
given the poet the idea that the days "grow pale"? 

Of what were the "glistening parapets" made? 

What happened to the pool when the Little People of 
the Snow touched it? 

To what does the poet compare the sound of the voices 
of the Little People in the third stanza? 

How did they treat the traveler whom they met? 

What does the word floundered tell you? 

How does the poet explain the snow-fall? 

Read the lines that make the most beautiful picture. 

8. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossaty the pronunciation and meanii^ 
of these words: 

glen vale troop girded fathom 

Bpanglee crystal defied scowl 



Lesson 70 — Composition 
Conversation and Discussion. 

Subject: The Advantages of Living Where There Is 
Cdd Weather Part of the Year. 

(a) Varied occupations and producte. 
(6) Varied comforts and pleasuree. 
(c) Varied sports and games. 
id) Personal incidents or observations. 
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Lebson 71 -!- Composition 
Write a pari^raph on any one of the four topics dis- 
cussed in Lesson 70. Test your work by the form ^ven 
on page 5. 

Lesson 72 — The Conjunction 
1, Developmeat. 

1. The cotti^er and his wife lived on the mountain side. 

2. They were happy in winter or in Bunimer. 

3. It was a {feasant spot in spring, but in winter the ^en was 

filled with drifted snow. 
What word connects the parts of the compound subject 
in sentence 1? 

What word connects the two phrases in sentence 2? 
What word connects the two clauses in sentence 3? 
Words used in this way are called conjunctions. 

Learn; 

A word (not a preposition) used to connect words or 
groups of words of the same class is called a conjunction. 

Select the conjunctions in the following sentences and 
tell what each connects: 

1. Each flower had a leaf and a stem. 

2. The children had a meny ramble, and they saw many 

beautiful sights. 

3. The brook sang to itself and trotted on. 

4. A troop came and threw spangles of frost upon the 

grass. 

5. They shook the soft snow and buried the great earth. 

6. They had baby brows and fab locks, but in spring th^ 

had a scowl upon thdr faces. 

7. They flew to the north or scampered up the mountain's 

top. 
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& Th^ skipped or danced on frozen peaks and molded 

snowballfi. 
9. Thtsy smote the traveler with snow-fiakes, but they could 

not withstand the south wind. 

2. Written Bxerdse. 

Write five sentences containing conjunctions. Draw a 
line under «sch conjunction. 



Lesson 73 — CkKiBDiNATiNG and Scbobdinatinq 

COWJUNCnONS 
1. CoSrdinatiiig Conjunctions. 

1. The cottager and hia wife lived near a glen. 

2. They ran through the valley and up the mountain. 

3. The wren chattered and the fiowera bloomed ih&te. 

4. The little people of the snow laughed, btU the man 

made grim faces. 

5. They danced or ran all the way. 

The words connected by the conjunction and in sen- 
tence 1 are of equal rank or importance in the sentence, 
because they are the parts of a compound subject. 

The phrases connected by the conjunction and in sen- ^ 
tence 2 are of equal rank. 

The clauses connected by the conjunction and in 
sentence 3 are of equal rank, because they are the clauses 
of a compound sentence. 

The clauses connected by the conjunction but in sen- 
tence 4, and the words connected by the conjunction or in 
sentence 5, are similarly of equal rank. 

The conjunctions and, but, and or are used to join 
words, phrases, or clauses that are coordinate, or of equal 
rank. For this reason such conjunctions are called 
coordinating conjunctions. 
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Learn: 

A conjunctioa that joins words of equal rank, phrases 
of equal rank, or the clauses of a compound sentence is 
called a coordinatinK conjunction. 

A few conjimctions used in pairs also join words, phrases, 
or clauses of equal rank. Amoi^ these pairs are : both — 
and, not only — but aUo, either — or, neither — nor. 
Examples: 

1. Both the man and hia wife were happy. 

2. Th^ were not only cold, but also hungry. 

3. John was either working or playing all day long. 

4. Netiher the boy nor the girl went to school yesterday. 

S. Subordinating Con junctions. 

1. John ran because he was late. 

2. He will go if you stay. 

The conjunction because in sentence 1 joins a sub- 
ordinate clause to a principal clause. These clauses are 
not of equal rank. 

The conjunction if in sentence 2 joins a subordinate 
clause to a principal clause. These clauses are not of 
equal rank. 

The conjunctions because, if, for, since, lest, that, though, 
aUhough, unUss, and some others sxb used to join subordi- 
nate clauses to principal clauses and are therefore called 
subordinating conjunctions. 

Learn: 

A conjunction that joins a subordinate clause to a 
principal clause — that is, a conjunction that joins the 
clauses of a complex sentence — is called a subordinating 
conjunction. 

Classify according to form the following sentences. 
Classify the conjunctions; tell what each connects. 
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Sentence Model 

They flung needles of frost at This is a compound sentence 
the traveler's cheeks and they containing two clauses: 

wove a white fringe for his (/) They flung needles of frost <U 
brown beard. the traveler's cheeks. 

{$) They wove a white fringe far 

kia brown heard. 
And is a coordinating conjunc- 
tion connecting the clauses. 

1. The little People of the Snow walked the ground and 

threw spangles of frost upon the grass. 

2. They turned the face of the brook to glass or they 

shook the soft anow from their laps. 

3. The earliest spring flowers opened near the brook, but 

in winter the brook was frii^ed with other flowers. 

4. The man was not afraid, although he had never been 

so cold before. 

5. He wondered if he would be frozen. 

6. The man did not go far, because it was very cold. 

7. He feared lest he should be lost in the deep snow. 
Name the principal word of the subject and the predicate 

of each clause in the above sentences. Select the phrases 
and tell what each modifies. Follow this model : 
Sentence Model 

They flung needles of frost at They is the principal word in the 
the traveler's cheeks and they subject of clause 1; jlung is 

wove a white fringe for his the principal word in the 
brown beard. predicate. 

They is the principal word in the 
subject of clause 2; wove is the 
principal word in the pre- 
dicate. 
Phrases: of frost modifies needles; 
at the travder'a cheeks modifies 
fluTig; for his brotm beard 
modifies WOTC. 
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Lesson 74 — The Bubinbbs Letteb: A SubbcbipTion: 
An Ohdeb 

1. A SubscriptioD. 

If you were promised a year's BubBcription to a maga- 
zine provided you wrote the order correctly, do you think 
you could do it? Edward Fairfax wrote this letter to 
E^ow his father that he was able to order a magazine: 

7«8 St. Charles Ave. 
New (Warn*, La. 
Dee. 10, 1917 
The Century Co. 
S63 Fourth Ave. 
New Ywk, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I amindosinganumeyorderfor three doUars (tS.OO) 
for a year't subscription to "St. NicheHaa," beginning 
with the issue o} January, 1918. 

Respedfviiy yours, 

Edward Fairfax 

Edward's sister wrote an order for a magazine. Before 
her name she wrote the title Miss inclosed in parentheses 
thus, {Miss) Margaret Fairfax. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write an order subscribing for eome magazine. 

3. An Order. 

Mrs. Stanton wrote a letter, ordering a pair of blankets. 
She was careful to state exactly the kind she wanted, so 
that there might be no mistake. Since she wished to pay 
for the blankets when she received them, she asked to 
have them sent C 0. D., which means coUect on delivery. 
This is the letter she wrote: 
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S79 Broad Ave. 
Oswego, N. ¥. 
Oct. g$, 1917 
P. R. Henderson and Co. 
SH F^ Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
QetUlettKn: 

Please forward C. 0. D. one pair of wkUe wool 
blankets, vnth Uve border and blue satin rH^bon Und- 
ing. Send the 70X80-ijuA size, which you advertise for 
ten dMxn itlO.OO). 

Towrs tndy, 
(Mrs. Oeorge F. StatUon) Anna M. Stanton 

4. Written Exercise. 

Write to a drygoods store, ordering ten yards of white 
lawn to cost fifteen cents a yard. Ask the dealer to send 
C. 0. D. 



Lesson 75 — Composition 

Read the following selection and make a report, telling 
what birds remain all winter in your locality, and what 
birds could be encouraged to remain if provided with 
food. Report also upon any plans your city or any of its 
citizens may have for feeding the birds in winter, or for 
providii^ bird houses in summer. What do you do for 
the birds? 

Feed the Winter Birds 

This ia the time of year when the members of the Audubon 
societies are urging people to feed the birds. There se^ms to be 
a belief in many places hi the North that there are no birds In 
wint«r except the English sparrow, on whom no one wastes much 
sympathy in cold weather or in hot. We have many birds with 
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ue in winter and we can have them as neighbore if we will tempt 
them to become our familiars. 

Everybody blessed with land enough to make a back yard 
can gather feathered fiiends about him in winter if he will take 
tbe means to do it. A big piece of suet wired to the branch of 
a tree will bring nuthatches, chickadees, juncoes, woodpeckers, 
blue jays, kinglete, and half a dozen other species of birds to the 
board which is spread for them. The birds have some means of 
finding out quickly where the feaat is iBvpared, and they will 
flock to it daily. 

The suet should be supplemented by a diet of grain. Cracked 
com, wheat, and ordinary bird seed are favorite provender with 
most of our winter birds. A small open box half filled with grain 
will keep a dozen birds hapi:^ and well fed for a week. The man 
who is kind to the feathered folk is paid for his pains. In the 
course of the winter he will see birds that he never saw before. 
It may be that the American crossbill or the pine grosbeak in its 
flaming coat will come to warm his winter landscape for him. 
It costs little or nothing to feed the birds in winter, and they 
are good company. 

— The Chicago Evening Poat. - 



Lesson 76 — Composition 
Write tbe report that you made in the preceding lesson. 



Lesson 77 — The Intebjection: Negative Statbubntb 
1. Development. 

1. Mary said, "0 mother, how happy I am!" 

2. "Ahl th^^ you are," said the hunter. 

3. "Hurrahl" said the boy, "It is snowing." 

The words 0, ok, ak, hurrah, pshaw, ha, alas, and some 
others are used to express sudden or strong feeling. Tbese 
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words do not modify any part of the sentence in which 
they are used. Such words are cf^ed interjections. 

Learn: 

A word nsed to «xpi«88 sadden or strong feeling, not 
connected in construction with the rest of the sentence, 
is called an interjection. 

Notice that words commonly used as other parts of speech 
may be used in exclamation. 

Examples: Bun/ they're after you. (Verb) 

Angry! I should say I am. (Adjective) 
Select the interjections in the following sentences: 

1. Pshaw! I am sorry. 

2. Ohi how you surprised me. 

3. O John, where are you? 

4. Ha ha! there you are. 

5. Alas! the boat has gone. 

6. Ahl he is coming at last. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences, using an interjection in each. Draw 
a line imder each interjection. 

Tell the use of each word in your sentences. 

3. Negative Statements. 

Bepest the following sentences to yourself several 
times and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition 
of them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I have no book. 5. I have no tablet. 

2. I have not a book. 6. I have not a tablet. 

3. I have no pencil. 7. I have no pen. 

4. I have not a pencil. 8. I have not a i>en. 
Sentences like the above are called negative statements. 
The words no and not are sometimes called "n^atives." 
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^ Souember that two negatives should never be used in 
making a statement. 

Answer in the negative the followii^ questions: 

1. Have you ft book? 3. Have you a tablet? 

2. Have you ft pencil? 4. Have you a pen? 

Be prepared to ask members of your class the above 
questions and to judge the correctness of the answers. 
Read the following sentences: 

1. I have but five doIIarB. 

2. I had only time to dress. 

3. There was hardly enough for all. 
i. I have nothing in my desk. 

In such sentencea as the above never use not, or a 
contraction such as haven't, etc. "I have but five dollars" 
means "I have not more than five dollars." It therefore 
expresses a negative meaning. What would "I haven't 
but five dollars" mean? 



Lesson 78 — The Genitivb Case 
1. The Genitive of Possession. 
The child's name waa Ernest. 
You have already learned that the possession of some- 
thing is shown by the apostrophe and s. You have had 
much practice in the change that is made in the form of 
nouns to show possession. To a singular noun, you re- 
member, we add an apostrophe and s; to a plural that 
already ends in a, we add merely an apostrophe. The 
forms thus made — the forms that show possession — are 
the only variations of case-fonn t)iat are now used in 
English nouns. In Latin, German, and other languages 
this case is called the genitive; and for the sake of uni- 
formity in terms it is best to call it the genitive in English 
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also. Because of its use, however, it is often called the 
possessive case. 

Learn: 

The form of a noun that shows possession is called the 
genitive case. 

2. The GenitiTe of Connection. 

The day's toil had wearied him. 
In the above seatence, day's is the form that ^ows 
possession. You know, of course, that the day did not 
possess tail. There ia, however, a eomieciion between day 
and toil, and this connection is indicated by the genitive 
case. Thus the genitive may indicate either poasestion of 
or connection with, and is accordingly called either the 
(enitive of possession or the genitive of connecdon. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Copy five sentences from your reader, each of which 
contains a noun in the genitive case. 

Write sentences containing these examples of the geni- 
tive of connection: 

the summer's toil the day's duties 



Lesson 79 — Sdumakt of thb Parts oy Speech 
1. The Parts of Speech. 

You have now learned the different classes into which 
words are divided according to their use in sentences. 
These classes or groups are called the parts of speech. There 
are eight parts of speech, as follows: 

Noun Verb Adverb Conjunction 

Pronoun Adjective Preposition Interjection 
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Learn: 

Th« claases Into which words are divided according to 
' their use in sentences are called the parts of speech. 

Classify according to form the sentences given below. 

Classify the clauses and tell the subject and the predicate 
of each. 

Tell what each word does in the sentence and what part 
of speech it is. 

1. A cottager and hie wife lived on the mountain side. 

2. They lived near a daahii^ brook. 

3. The brook sang and leaped and trotted on. 

4. A troop of childlike forms came from that cold moun- 

tain top. 

5. They shook the snon which buried the earth. 

6. When they crowded round the traveler they smote him 

with heavy snow-flakeB. 

7. Spring! ah! what terrors it brought to the Uttle people 

of the enow. 

2. Sing, Sang, Sung. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. I sii^ now. 

2. I sang yesterday. 

' 3. I have sung every day. 

4. He aingB now. 

5. He sai^ yesterday. 

6. He has sung every day. 

7. We sing now. 

8. We sai^ yesterday. 

9. We have sung every day. 

Repeat the above sentences, substituting ring, begin, and 
drink for sing. 
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Answer the following questions, ueii^ sing, sang, has 
sung, or hatie sung: 

1. EHd you sii^ in school today? 

2. What did you sing? 

3. When did you sing thia song? 

4. What part did you eing? 

5. Have you sung "America" today? 

6. Has he sung "The Loi^, Long Trail"? 

Be prepared to ask yoiu* classmates these or similar 
questions and to judge the correctoess of the answers. 

Read the following sentences, filling each blank with thcl 
proper form of the verb sing: 

1. I with the other children yesterday. 

2. We have all the songs in this book. 

3. He three songs last night, 

i. Have you this song before? 

5. They better yesterday. 

6. He has for us many times. 



Lesbon 80 — Current Events 

Be prepared to make a report upon a current event of 
local or general interest, such as a sleigh ride, a party, 
an ice carnival, or a fire. Make an outline to guide you in 
your talk. 

Lesson 81 — Current Events 

Write the report you gave in the preceding lesson. 
Test your work by the form given on page 5. 
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Lesson 82 — Half-yearly Sxjmmaht 

1. Classes of Senteoces Accordiag to Form: 

(a) A nmple tenteiux contaiiu but one st&tetAent or one question 

(p. 12). 
(6) A compound tentence contains two or more independent 

clauBCB (p. 14). 
(c) A complex tentence contains a. principal clauee and one or more 

subordinate clauses (p. 18). 

2. The Order of a Sentence: 

(a) When the subject <A a sentence precedes the predicate, the 

sentence is said to be in natural order (p. 6). 

(b) When the subject of a sentence follows the predicate, the 

sentence is said to be in transposed order (p. 0). 

3. The Parts of a Sentence: 

(o) The Subjecl — simple, compound; 

(1) A subject that has but one principal word is called a 

simple subject (p. 10). 

(2) A subject that has two or more principal words joined 

by a connecting word is called a compound subject 
(p. 10). 
(b) The Predicale — simple, compound; 

(1) A predicate that has but one principal asserting word 

is called a simple predicate (p. 10). 

(2) A predicate that contains two or more asserting 

words joined by a connecting word is called a com- 
pound predicate (p. 10). 

4. Phrases and Clauses: 

(a) A group of related words that does not conttun a subject or a 
predicate is called a phrase (p. 81). 

(1) A group of asserting words is a verb pUrase (p. S8). 

(2) A phrase that modifies a noun or a pronoun is called an 

adjective phrase (p. 81). 

(3) A phrase that modifies a verb, an adjective, or on 

adverb, is called an adverbial phrase (p. 81). 

(4) A phrase introduced by a preposition is called a prepo- 

sitional phrase (p. 85). 
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Q>) A part of a sentence cootaining a subject and a predicate is 
called a clause (p. 13). 
{1} A clause that can be used alone is called a principal, 

or independent, clause (p. 17). 
(2) A clause that cannot be used alone is called a sub- 

oidinate, or dependent, clause (p. 17). 

6. The Parts of Speech: 

The classes into which words are divided according to their use in 
sentences are called the parts of speech (p. 104). 
(a) TAei^oun — Common and Proper (p. 28). 
(It) The Pronoun — Personal (p. 32), Relative (p. 33), Interroga- 
tive (p. 33), Foaaessive (p. 34), Demonstrative (p. 34). 
The word or words for which a pronoun stands are called its 
antecedent (p. 32). 
(e) Tke A4jedive: 

(1) An adjective that changes the meaning by deeciihing 

a person or thing is called a descriptive adjective 
{p. 40). 

(2) An adjective that tells which, how many, how much, 

etc., is called a limiting adjective (p. 40). 

An adjective in the predicate, describing or limiting 
the subject, is called a.predicate adjective (p. 61). 

Adjectives are usually, but not always, placed before 
the words they modify (p. 41). 

Some words may be used as either adjectives or pro- 
nouns (p. 42). 

(d) The Verb: 

(1) A verb that asserts action performed directly upon an 

object is called a transitive verb (p. 70). 

(2) A verb that does not assert action performed directly 

upon an object is called an intransitive verb (p. 71). 

A verb that does not require a direct object or a pred- 
icate noun, pronoun, or adjective lo complete its 
meaning is called a complete verb (p. 71). 

A verb that is used to connect the subject of a sen- 
t«ice with a predicate noun, pronoun, or adjective 
is called a linking verb (p. 72). 

(e) The Adverb (p. 78). 

An adv^ is a word that modifies the meaning of a verb, 
an adjective, or another adverb. 
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(/) The Prepogilum: 

A word that shows the relation between a noun or a pronoun 
with which it is used and some other word in the sentenoe 
is caHed a preposition (p. 85). 
ig) The Conjundion: 

A word (not a. preposition) used to connect words or groups 
of words of the same class is called a conjunction (p. 94). 

(1) A conjunction that joins words of equal rank, phrasea 

of equal rank, or the clauses of a. compound sen- 
tence is called a coordinating conjunction (p. 96). 

(2) A conjunction that joins a subordinate clause to a 

principal clause is called a subordinating conjunc- 
tion (p. 96). 
(ft) The Interjection: 

A word used to express sudden or strong feeling, not con- 
nected in construction with the rest of the sentence, is 
called an interjection (p. 101). 

6. Construction (Case-use): 

The way in wlach a word is used in a sentence is called its con- 
struction (p. 49). 
Variation in the form of Qouns and pronouns to indicate their 

conHtruction ia called caBe (p. 50). 
The constructions that a noun or a pronoun may have in a 
e called case-uses (p. 51). 
(1) NomirxUive caxe-utes: 

The use of a noun or a pronoun as the subject of a sen- 
tence or a clause (p. 51). 
The use of a noun in direct address (p. 51). 
The use of a noun in exclamation (p. 52). 
The use of a word as a predicate noun or a predicate 
pronoun (p. 60). 







The use of a noun 


or a pronoun as direct object (p. 70) . 


The use of a nou 




(p. 85). 




(3) Dali^ cage-use: 




The use Of 8 nou 


or a pronoun as the indirect object 


of a transitive verb (p. 74). 







and to show connection (p. 103). 
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. Fonning Plurals: 

(a) Mcwt noune ending in o preceded by a conBOOBiit add e» to 

form their plurals (p. 37). 

(b) The plurals of some nouns are formed by a change of Towd 

(p. 37). 
(e) A few nouns have two plural forma (p. 53). 
id) A few nouns have the same form for both singular and plural 

■ (p. 53). 
(e) Proper names form their plurals in various ways (p. 53). 

. G«a«ral Language Facts: 

(a) In writing a conversation, the words of each speaker make a 

paragraph (p. 27). 

(b) Words that end with corresponding sounds, preceded pref- 

erably by different consonants, are said to rime (p. 63). 
(e) lines that rime in paira are called couplets (p. 63). 
(d) Sentences that give the idea of denial are caUed n^ative 

statements (p. 101). Two negatives should not be used ir 

mailing a statement (p. 102). 
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The Gbbat Sionb Face 
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CHAPTEE SIX 



The Gkeat Stone Face 



One afternoon, when the aun was going down, a mother and 
her little boy aat at the door of their cottage, talking about the 
Great Stone Face. They had but to lift their eyes, and there it 
was plainly to be seen, though miles away, with the sunshine 
brightening all its features. 

The Great Stone Face waa a work of Nature in her mood of 
majestic playfuhiess, formed on the perpendicular side of a moun- 
tain by some immense rocka, which had been thrown together in 
such a position as, when viewed at a proper distance, precisely to 
resemble the features of the human countenance.. It seemed as if 
sn enormous giant had sculptured his own likeness on the preci- 
pice. There was the broad arch of the forehead, a hundred feet 
in height; the nose, with loi^ bridge; and the vast lips, which, 
if they could have spoken, would have rolled their thunder 
accents from one end of the valley to the other. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to manhood or 
womanhood with the Great Stone Face before their eyes, for all 
the features were noble and the expression was at once grand and 
sweet, as if it were the glow of a vast, warm heart, that em- 
braced aU mankind in its affections, and had room for more. 

As we began with saying, a mother and her little boy sat at 
their cott^e-door, gazing at the Great Stone Face, and talking 
about it. The child's name was Ernest. 

"Mother," swd he, "I wish that it could speak, for it looks 
so very kindly that its voice must needs be pleasant. If I were 
to see a man with such a face, I should love him dearly." 

"If an old prophecy should come to pass," answered his 
mother, "we may see a man, some time or other, with exactly 
such a face as that." 
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"What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?" eagerly in- 
quired Ernest. "Pray tell me all about iti" 

So his mother told him a story that her own mother had tohl 
to her, when she herself was younger than little Ernest. The 
purport was that at some future day a child should be bom 
hereabouts, who was destined to become the greatest and noblest 
personage of his time, and whose counten&nce, in manhood, 
should bear an exact resemblance to the Great Stone Face. 

"0 mother, dear motherl" cried Emeet, clapping his hands, 
"I do hope that I shall live to see him!" 

His mother was an affectionate and thoi^tful woman, and 
felt that it was wisest not to discourage the gmerous hopes of 
her little boy. So she only said to him, "Perhaps you may." 

And E^est never forgot the story that his mother told him. 
It was always in his mind whenever he looked upon the Great 
Stone Face. He spent his childhood in the log-cottage where he 
was bom, and was dutiful to his mother, and helpful to her in 
many things, assisting her much with his little hands, and more 
with his loving heart. In this manner, from a happy, yet often 
pensive, child, he grew up to be a mild, quiet, unobtrusive boy, 
«m-browned with labor in the fields, but with more intelligence 
brightening his aspect than is seen in many lads who have been 
taught at famous schools. Yet Ernest had had no teacher, save 
only that the Great Stone Face became one to him. When the 
toil of the day was over he would gaze at it for hours, until he 
began to imagine that those vast features recognized him and 
gave him a smile of kindness and encouragement, respon^ve to 
bis own look of veneration. 

— Nathaniel Hatolhome. 
2. Study of Selection. 

How far from Ernest's home was the mountain on 
which the Great Stone Face was formed? 

What expression did the face wear? 

Why was it a "happy lot" for children to grow up 
where they could see the Great Stone Face? 

Why did Ernest want to hear those great lips speak? 
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What prophecy was told about the Great Stone Face? 
What effect did the story told by his mother have upon 
Ernest? 

How did Emeet's childhood pass? Tell of his boyhood. 
What did he team from the Great Stone Face? 
Explain the following: 

thunder accents generous hopes majestic playfulness 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and meanii^ 
of these words : 

precipice vast pensive purport 

destined precisely prophecy unobtrusive 

personage aspect responsive veneration 



liEsaoif 84 — Composition 

Gonversation and Discussion. 

Study the picture on page 110 and be prepared to discuss 
the Great Stone Face, foUowing these topics : 

(a) What and where it was. 

(b) Description of it. 

(c) Its influence upon Ernest. 



Lesson 85 — Composition 

Write a composition telling why boys and girls should 
read the story of the Great Stone Face. Imagine you 
are writing for pupils of your own age who have never read 
the story. Test your work by the form given on page 5. 
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Lesson 86 — The Adjective Claire 
1. Development 

1. A sUme wall Burrounds the palace. 

2. A wall of tUme amroundB the palace. 

3. A wall that is built of stime surroimda the palace. 

In sentence 1 notice that the wall is described by the 
adjective sttme; in sentence 2 by the phrase of stone; and 
in sentence 3 by the clause that is built of stone. Such a 
clause is called an adjective clause. The three seoteQces 
have the same meaning; the phrase in sentence 2 and the 
clause in sentence 3 do the work of the adjective in sen- 
tence 1. 

Learn: 

When a subordinate clause modifies a noun or a pro- 
noun, it is called an adjective clause. 

Adjective clauses are most commonly introduced by 
relative pronouns — who, whom, which, that, etc.; but they 
may be introduced by other words. 



The mountain was far from the place where Ernest lived. 
The day tuAen spring came made m very happy. 

Expand the italicized adjective in each of the foUowii^ 
sentences into an adjective phrase and an adjective clause: 

1. She wore a ffifoer chain. 

2. April showers bring flowers. 

3. Are American boys patriotic? 

4. The dog is a courageous animal. 

5. Ib the wooden ship old? 

6. I met the wealihy merchant. 

Select the adjective clause in each of the following 
sentences and tell what word it modifies: 
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1. Hie nMMmtain Out Ernest saw was far oR. 

2. Hie ^Me, vkiA was large, reaemUed the human coun- 



3. Tlie woman to whom Ernest talked was his motiier, 

4. It was site who spoke id the old foopbecj. 

5. She t(Jd the stor; to him who was her dutiful son. 

6. She who IcM the story was Ernest's mothw. 

7. She t^Jd it to the boy whom she loved. 

What are the nouns in sentences 1, 2, and 3 for which 
the italicized words are used? What nouns in these sen- 
tences are modified hy the subordinate clauses? 

2. Written ExerciBe. 

Write five sentences, each containing an adjective 
clause. Draw a line under each noun of pronoun that is 
modified by an adjective clause. 

Write sentences contaimng the following clauses used as 
adjectives and tell what each clause iDodifies: 

who came yesterday whom you saw 



IiESsoN 87 — The Adverbial Clause 
1. Development 

1. When his work was done, E^est gazed upon the Great 

Stone Face. 

2. He would gaze at it until it seemed to smile at him. 

3. Because it was a noble face, Ernest looked at it {tftOL 

4. While he looked at it, he thoi^t of the prophecy. 

5. Although he was young, Emest was a great help to 

his mother. 

6. After he became a man, he remembered Uie prophecy. 
Classify the above sentences as to form. Select the princi- 
pal clause and the subordinate clause in each sentence. 

Select the word that each subordinate clause modifies. 
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What is a word that modifies the meaning of a verb 
called? A word that modifies the meaning of an adjective 
or an adverb? 

Learn: 

A clause that modifies a verb, an adjective, or an 
adverb is called an adverbial claase. 

Notice that the adverbial clauses in the preceding sen- 
tences are introduced by when, urUil, because, while, altkcnigh, 
and after. 

Other conjunctions commonly used to introduce adverb- 
ial clauses are where, haw, as, before, eince, tiU, if, unless, etc. . 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containing the following clauses used as 
adverbs and tell what each clause modifies: 

when be arrived before the sun sets 

unless you are studious because the days are short 

until spring comes where I put it 

Write five sentences, . each containing an adverbial 
clause. Draw a line under each word that is modified by 
an adverbial clause. 



Lesson 88 — Lie and Lat 
1. Lie and Lay, 

The verb lie, lay, lain, meaning to be in a position of rest, 
is intransitive, and therefore does not have an object. 

The verb lay, laid, laid, meaning to place, is transitive 
and therefore has an object. 

If you keep in mind the fact that lie does not have an 
object and lay does, you will have no trouble in using these 
verbs correctly. 
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Kepeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part vith others in the rapid repe- 
tition of them in clsss, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I lie on the bed now. 

2. I lay on the bed yesterday. 

3. I have lain there often. 

4. I lay the book down now. 

5. I laid it down yeeterday. 

6. I have laid it down often. 

Add yesterday to each of the following sentences, making 
all necessary chaises: 

1. The doctor liea ill at hia home. 

2. Do you lie in bed late in the morning? 

3. The snow lies on the frozen ground. 

4. The dog is lying on the floor. 

5. Who is laying the bricks on the wall? 

6. The books Ue on the table. 

7. Tom lays the books on the table. 

8. Ben lays the baby on the rug. 

9. The skates he on the shelf. 
10. Do you hke to lie in bed? 

Select the correct word for each of the following sentences 
and pve reasons for your choice: 

1. Do you like to {lie, lay) on the grass? 

2. Yesterday I saw the cows {lying, laying) la the shade. 

3. The books {lay, laid) on the shelf yesterday. 

4. Ruth and Jane {lay, laid) on the couch yesterday. 

5. (Ias, lay) aside your knitting and go with us. 

6. Who {lay, laid) the bricks on the wall yesterday? 

7. Who {lay, laid) on the rug yesterday? 

8. Is the ball {lying, laying) on the sidewalk? 

9. The snow has (Iain, laid) on the ground dl winter. 

10. Has the rain {lain, laid) the dust? 

11. The baseball {lays, lies) on the field. 
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2. Accept and Except 

Do not uee except, meaning to leave out, to ormt, instead of 
accept, meaning to receive vnth favor, to approve. 
Exampiet: 1. I accept (not except) your invitation. 

2. How many of my atones do you acceplf 

3. Will you occeji( my apology? 

4. Dr. Brown accepts your gift. 

3. Lose xnd Loose, 

Do not confuse the adjective loose and the verb lose. 
Select the correct word for each of the following sentences: 

1. Did you (loose, hee) your cap? 

2. Have you a {loose, lose) tooth? 

3. One of the pulleya is {loose, lose). 

4. Be careful not to (loose, lose) your way. 

5. He drives with {loose, hse) reins. 

6. How many marbles did you {loose, tose)7 



Lesson 89 — Story Telling 

Time yourself as you read silently the followii^ story. 
Tell the story; then read it again silently, timing yourself 
as before. Retell the story, trying to tell it more accu- 
rately than you did the first time. Avoid the "and" habit. 

Gbnbvibvb 

Many hundred years ^o there lived in Gaul, as France was 
then called, a girl named Genevieve. When Genevieve was about 
thirteen years old the whole country was thrown into a state of 
terror by the news that Attila, the fierce chief of the savage 
Huns, was on his way to invade Gaul. 

One day the tidings came that Attila was marching toward 
Paris. The frightened people rushed from their homes and fled 
toward the bridge which led out of the city. Their one thought 
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was to escape from the terrible Hune, whose shouts they fancied 
they could hear as they ran. 

Suddenly their mad 9i^t was checked. On the britige, with 
anna extended, etood Genevieve, 

"0 my friends," she cried, "do not leave your homes and 
your city in this way. Go back. Be brave. God will protect 
you. Let no one be able to say that the people of Paris are 
cowards!" 

At first the men were angry, but one by one they began to 
feel ashamed, and at last they followed Genevieve back to the 
city and prepared to fight for their homes. 

The Huns did not reach Paris, however. Attila stopped to 
beside Orieana and was met by a Roman army which had been 
sent in haste from Italy. He Goths and Franks united their 
forces with those of the Somana, and the Huns were driven out 
of Gaul. 

During her long life Genevieve was an inspiration to the 
people of Paris, and more than once aaved the city. In after 
years when people remembered what her courage had done for 
the city she loved so greatly, they called Genevieve the Defender 
<rf Paris. —SdecUd. 



Lbsson 90 — Class Composition 

Be prepared to take part with other members of the 
class in telling the story of Genevieve, so as to make a 
class composition that your teacher may write on the 
board. 



Lesson 91 — Composition 

There were many girls and boys in Paris on the day 
that the people thought the Huns were coming, but Gene- 
vieve stood alone upon the bridge when she stopped the 
cowaxdly flight of the citizens. What were the other 
children doing? 
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You may never have a chance to show your patriot- 
iam as Genevieve showed hers, but would you be ready if 
the chance came? How can you prepare yourself to serve 
when your country needs you? How can boys and girls 
serve their country every day? Kindness and helpfulness to 
others are the mainsprings of service. Relate any act of 
kindness to a child, to an old person, or to an animal, that 
you have observed. 

Lesson 92 — Compobition 
Subject: What I Can Do Today for My Country, 
(o) In helping to grow food. 
(6) In preventing waate of food. 
(c) In preventii^ waste of fuel. 



Lesson 93 — Literatuhb 
1. Reading. 

Abrasah Lincoln 
This man whose homely face you look upon 
Was one of Nature's masterful great men; 
Bom with strong arms that unfought victories won. 
Direct of speech, and cunning with the pen, 
Chosen for lai^e designs, he had the art 
Of winning with his humor, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human heart. 
Wise, too, for what he could not break, he bent; 
Upon his back, a more than Atlas load, 
The burden of the Commonwealth was laid; 
He stooped and rose up with it, though the road 
Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit dismayed. 
Hold, warriors, councilors, kings! AH now give place 
To this dead Benefactor of the Race. 

— Richard Henry Stoddard. 
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3. Study of Selection. 

Prepare a list of questions on the preceding Unea to ask 
your classmateB. 

Prepare a list of words for special study. 

Prepare a program of exercises for tiie celebration of 
Lincoln's birthday. 

Memorize the stanza. 



Lesson 94 — Gender of Nouns and Pbonodns 
1. Development. 

A few nouns and pronouns (ffirl, men, she) in the story 
of Lesson 89 indicate sex; that is, they show whether male 
or female is meant. Many nouns and pronouns, however, 
give no hint as to sex, or are used for things without sex. 

The noun man names a person of the male sex. 

The noun girl names a person of the female sex. 
^ The noun bridge names something without sex. 

The noun child names a person of either male or female 
sex. 

The pronoun he refers to a person of the male sex. 

The pronoun she refers to a person of the female sex. 

The pronoun it refers to something without sex. 

This distinction according to sex is called geoder. 
Nouns or pronouns that denote the male sex are said to be 
of masculine gender. Nouns or pronouns that denote the 
female sex are said to be of feminine gender. Nouns or 
pronouns that denote things without sex are said to be of 
neuter gender. Nouns that denote either male or female 
sex are sometimes said to be of "common" gender. 

Select from your reader ten nouns of the masculine 
gender and ten nouns of the feminine gender. 
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2. Writt«n Exercise. 

Write sentencee containing pronouns of masculine, femi- 
nine, and neuter genders. 

Write two eentences containing nouns that may be either 
masculine or feminine. 

3. Dictation. 

Study the second paragraph of the story of Lesson 89 
and be prepared to write it correctly from your teacher's 
dictation. Test your work by the form shown on page 20. 



Lesson 95 — Phrases and Cladses 
Select the phrases and clauses in the following sentences 
and tell which are used as adjectives and which as adverbs: 

1. I looked into the quiet parlor of the fishes. 

2. Heaven is under our feet and over our heads. 

3. In the morning men come with fishing reels. 

4. They sit and eat their luncheon on the dry oak leaves 

on the shore. 

5. When I see pickerel in the well which the fisherman cuts 

in the ice, I marvel at their rare beauty. 

6. They possess a dazzling beauty which separates them by a 

wide interval from the codfish. 

7. The codfish, whose fame is trumpeted in our streets, is 

not so rich in color. 
S. Beneath the rattling teams and the tinkling slei^is that 

travel the road this great fish swims. 
9. I never see this kind of fish in any market. 



Lesson 96 — Composition 
Be prepared to suggest a program of 
for the celebration of Washington's birthday. 
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Lebson 97 — Composition 
Write the program you prepared for Lesson S 



Lesson 98 — Monthly Review 

What is meant by the term gender? Name the three 
genders and give examples of each. 

What is a clause? An adjective clause? An adverbial 
clause? 

Give sentences containing adjective clauses and adverbial 



Use the forms of Ue and lay in sentences. Which of theae 
verbs is transitive? 

Write sentences containing accept, hae, and hoae. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

Lesson 99 — Litbratubii 
1. Reading. 

The Teufest 

Long before we Baw the seK, its spray was on our lipe, and 
showered salt rain upon us. The water was out, over miles 
and miles of the flat country adjacent to Yarmouth. When we 
came within sight of the sea, the waves on the horizon, cai^t 
at intervals above the rolling abyss, were like glimpses of another 
shore with towers and buildings. 

Coming near the beach, I saw, not only the boatmen, but 
half the people of the town, lurking behind buildings; some, now 
and then, braving the fury of the storm to look away to sea, and 
blown sheer out of -their course in trying to get, dgzag, back. 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing women whose 
husbands were away in herring or oyster boats, which there 
was too much reason to think might have foundered before they 
could run in anywhere for safety. Grizzled old sailors were 
among the people, shaking their heads aa they looked from water 
to sky, and muttering to one another; ship-owners, excited and 
uneasy; children, huddling together and peering into older faces; 
even stout mariners, disturbed and anxious, leveling their glasses 
at the sea from behind places of shelter, as if they were survey- 
ing an enemy. 

like tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient pause 
to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding wind, the flying 
stones and sand, and the awful noise, confounded me. As the 
h^ watery walls came rolling in, and, at their highest, tumbled 
into surf, they looked as if the least would engulf the town. 
As the receding wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed 
to scoop out deep caves in the beach, as if its purpose were to 
undermine the earth. 

Undulating hills were changed to valleys, undulating valleys 
(with a solitary storm-bird sometimes skinuning throi^ them) 
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were lifted up to hills; massee of water ehivered and ahook the 
beaeh with a booming sound; every shape tumultuously rolled on, 
afi soon as made, to change its shape and place, and beat another 
shape and place away; the clouds flew fast and thick; I seemed 
to see a rending and upheaving of all nature. 

In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind and waves, 
and my first breathless efforts to stand against the weather, 
I was so confused that I looked out to sea for the wreck, and 
saw nothing but the foaming heads of the great waves. A 
half-dressed boatman, standing next me, pointed with his bare 
arm to the left. Then, O great Heaven, I saw it, close in upon usi 

— Charles Dickens. 

2. Study of SelectioD. 

Prepare a list of questions on this selection. 

Explain the fallowing: 

bewailing women watery walls engulf the town 

confounded me rolling abyss undulating hills 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ii^ of the ftrflowir^ words: 

horizon adjacent lurking rending 

grizzled intervals tumultuously foundered 



Lessox 100 — Composition 
ConversatioD and Discussion. 

Finish the story of Lesson 99 by giving an imaginary 
account of the rescue; or discuss the United States life 
Saving Service, following these topics: 

(o) Lifesavingstations. (c) The watch system. 

(6) Their purpose and equipment, (d) The patrol system. 
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Lesson 101 — The Collective Nocn 
1. DeTelopm«nt. 

1. A crowd of Idttle People teat Been comiDg down the 

mountain. 

2. The Jhck of sheep are acattering in many directions. 
Select from sentence 1 a noun, siogular ia form, that 

is the name of a group of persons. 

Select from sentence 2 a noun that is the name of a 
collection of things. Is it singular or plur^ in form? 

Such a noun is called a cotlectiTe noun. 

Learn: 

A noun that names a group or a collection of p«Tions or 
things is called a collective noun. 

Is the verb in sentence 1 singular or plural? 

What is the number of the verb in sentence 2? 

Can you give a reason for the difference? 

In sentence 1 we think of the crowd of Little People 
coming down the mountain together, as one person. In 
sentence 2 we think of the many sheep that made up the 
flock as acting aeparaUly. 

Learn: 

When the persons or things named by a collective noun 
ore thought of as acting or being acted upon as a unit, a 
singulaz verb is used. 

When the persons or things named by a collective noun 
are thought of as acting or being acted upon separately, a 
plural verb is used. 

Explain the use of the collective noun in each of the 
following sentences: 

1. His family are all away from home. 

2. Our ball team haa gone to play a game. 
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3. Our ball team are good playera. 

4. A fleet of lurplanea was seen. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write seDtenceB containing the following collective 
nouns used as subjects. Be prepared to tell whether the 
group named in each sentence is acting as a unit or 
separately. 

family school class herd swann 

drove flock army crowd committee 

3. Give, Gave, Given. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. I give now. 

2. I gave yesterday. 

3. I have given often. 

4. He gives now. 

5. He gave yesterday. 

6. He has given often. 

7. We give now. 

8. We gave yesterday 

9. We have given often. 

Answer the questions that follow, using gave, has given, 
or have given: 

1. When did you give your mother that picture? 

2. Did you give me your paper? 

3. To whom has he given his skates? 

4. What have you given your little sister? 

5. Did you give me this hook? 

Be prepared to ask your classmates these questions and 
to judge the correctness of the answers. 
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Read these sentences, filling the blanks with the proper 
form of the verb give: 

1. I my brother a ball on his birthday. 

2. I have him many presents. 

3. Fathra- has me several books. 

4. We our mother roses yesterday. 

5. We have always her our best flowers. 



Lesson 102 — The Personal Pronodn 
1, Development. 

1. I have read "The Little People of the Snow." 

2. Have you read the poem? 

3. He has the book. 

The pronoun in the first sentence represents the speaker, 
and is said to be of the first person. 

The pronoun in the second sentence represents a 
person spoken to, and is said to be of the secoad pereon. 

The pronoun in the third sentence represents a person 
spoken of, and is said to be of the third person. 

Leam: 

A pronoun that represeats the speaker, a person 
spoken to, or a person or thing spoken of, is called a 
personal pronoun. 

The pronoun that represents the speaker is not always 
/ however. I is the form for the nominative case-uses. 
The form for the accusative and dative case-uses is me. 

The forma showing possession, thus taking the place of 
the genitive case, are called either possessive pronouns, or 
poBsessive adjectiTes, according to their use in the sentence. 

Example of possesaive pronomi: HU is the best. 

Example of possessive adjective: HU book is the best. 
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All the personal pronouns except you have more than 
one form, as follows: 

FiBST Person 
Sitigidar Plural 

Nominative I we 



Dative ) 

Second Person 

You is the same in all forms, singular and plural. 

Thihd Person 

Singtdiv Plural 

Nominative he, she, it they 

Accusative I jj ^^ 

Dative ) 
He and him are of masculine gender; she and her are of 
feminine gender; it is of neuter gender. Other personal 
pronouns do not indicate sex. 

Thou, thee, and ye are old forms meanii^ you. The 
first two are in common use now only in addressing the 
Deity; all three are often found in the Bible and in 
poetry. Thou is nominative singular; thee, accusative- 
dative singular; ye, nominative plural. 

Select the personal pronouns in the last two paragraphs 
on page 111, and tell how each is used. Remember that 
its and his are possessive adjectives, not pronouns, when 
used to modify nouns. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containing the foUowii^ personal pro- 
nouns: 

me us her him them 

Select the word or group of words in your sentences 
that each personal pronoun represents, or to which it refers. 
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Lesbok 103 — The Agreement of a Pbonoun with Its 

Antecedent 
1. Development. 

1. John told Ruth that he was going to sea. 

2. Mary showed the boys a shell that she had found. 

3. The boys said they would always be friends. 

What is the antecedent of he in sentence 1? You 
know that John is the antecedent of he. What is the 
gender of John? What is the gender of heT In what 
number is Joknf In what number is het John is spoken 
of; therefore John is in the third person. In what person 
is hef 

What is the antecedent of she in sentence 2? What is 
the gender of Maryf What is the gender of shef In 
what number is Maryf In what number is shet Mary 
is spoken of; therefore Mary ia is the third person. In 
what person is she? 

What is the antecedent of they in sentence 3? Is the 
noun boys singular or plural in form? In what number 
is theyt What is the gender of the noun boysf What ia the 
gender of theyf (Notice that the pronoun they, which may- 
denote either male or female sex, is here used to represent 
a noun of mascuUne gender. We therefore say that in this 
sentence, they is of the masculine gender.) Boys is in the 
third person. In what person is theyf 

Learn: 

A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, 
and person. 

This rule appUes also to possessive adjectives. 
Explain the gender, number, and person of each of the 
personal pronouns in the last two pan^aphs on page 111. 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Write the following sentences, filling each blank with a 
pronoun or a possessive adjective that agrees with its ante- 
cedent in gender, nvimber, and person: 

1. The girls promised that would come early. 

2. Henry told mother that would help . 

3. Jane asked father if '■ — m^tgowith . 

i. The workmen have brought toob with . 

5. When £meet finished work, gazed at the 

Great Stone Face. 

6. Genevieve told people to return to homes. 



Lebson 104 — Leittbr Writing 

Imagine you know a boy or a girl who has gone to live 
in a village by the sea. Write a letter to your friend, 
askii^ about the things in which you are interested, such 
as school, games, ships, or work. 



Lesson 105 — Story Telling 

Time yourself as you read silently the following story. 
Tell the story; then read it again silently, timing yourself 
as before. Ketell the story, trying to tell it more accu- 
rately than you did the first time. Avoid the "and" habit. 

Who Loved Best? 

The officers of a certain sultan often boasted of their great devo- 
tion to him. They declared that th^ loved their ruler more than 
thQ' loved father or mother, that the sultan's presence gave them 
greater joy than all the riches of the world could give, and that they 
would follow their ruler wherever he went. 

The sultan was always pleased to hear these expressions of 
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love and fidelity. He noticed, however, that one officer never 
spoke of hie affection or loyalty. The sultan wondered at thii. 

"Can it be that he ia not true to me?" be thought. 

One day the sultan announced that a pile of gold, silver, and 
precious stones would be placed at a certain spot on the rood and 
that each of his followers might take as much as he wished. At 
the appointed hour the sultan and his attendants rode to the 
flaee where the gifts were piled. On arriving at the spot the 
sultan told his officers to take the presents he had prepared feu: 
them. Having said this, he turned his horse and rode swiftly 
away. 

Close behind him he heard the beat of a horse's hoofs. Neith^ 
gold nor jewels could tempt one man to forget his duty to his 
ruler. Where his master went, one faithful oflScer would follow. 
For a time it pleased the sultan to try to guess which of his 
lovii^ friends had turned away from the rich gifte to attend him, 
but at last he turned to look. There the sultan saw, intent 
only on his duty, the man who had been silent when others 
boasted of their devotion. 

—SeUded. 

Lesson 106 — Class Composition 

Be prepared to take part with other members of the 
class in telling the story of the preceding lesson as a class 
composition. Dictate the sentences one by one to your 
teacher, so that she may write them on the board. 

Follow the suggestions for class composition given in 
Lesson 11. 

Lesson 107 — Composition 
Story Telling. 

Tell your classmates what you imagine may have hap- 
pened when the sultan discovered who was following him. 

First make an outline to guide you in your talk. 
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Lebbon 108 — Making Compound and Complex 
Sentences from Simple Sentences 

Form compound and complex Bentences from the simple 
sentences in the following list. 
Follow this model: 



Three children lived in a vill^e Three children, who lived in a 
on the coaat and they played village on the coast, played 

tt^tber every day. together every day. 

1. Three children lived in a village on the coast. 

2. They played together every day. 

3. One boy was an orphan. 

4. He looked strong and active. 

5. The other boy was the son of a rich miller. 

6. The girl was named Annie. 

7. The children built castles of sand. 

8. They found many beautiful shells. 

9. The boys gave Annie the most beautiful ones. 

10. The children left footprints on the wet sand. 

11. They ran from the waves. 

12. The boys often gathered driftwood. 

13. They carried the wood home. 

14. The children had few playthings. 

15. They made a playhouse, for themselves. 

16. The playhouse was a cave. 

17. They used shells for dishes. 

18. One boy gave Annie all his shells. 

19. He broi^t Annie a block of wood for a table. 

20. Sometimes the children sat on the rocks and watched 

the boats. 

21. They saw fishermen with their nets. 

Select the nouns and pronouns in the above sentences 
and tell how each is used. 
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Lebson 109 — Review of Consthdctions 
Tell bow each word is used in the following eentences: 
Sentence Model 

Grizzled old sailors shook their Grizzled and old are adjectives 
heads and muttered describii^ the noun sailors; 

sailors is the principal word 
of the subject; shook and 
vmttered are the verbs of tlie 
compound predicate; their is 
a possessive adjective modi- 
fying the noun heads; heads 
is the direct object of shook; 
and connects shook and mut- 
lered. 

1. Before we saw the sea, its spray showered rain upon us. 

2. At intervals above the abyss we cauf^t glimpses of 

another shore with towers and buildings. 

3. Many people in the town lurked behind buildings. 

4. The high watery walls, the tremendous sea, tumultuously 

rolled in and tumbled into the surf. 

5. Masses of water shivered and shook the beach with a 

loud noise. 

6. A boatman's bare arm pointed to the wreck. 



Lesson 110 — Current Events 

Be prepared to discuss some current event of local or 
general interest, such as a circus, or a railway wreck. 
Make an outline to guide your discussion. 



Lesson 111 — Citbrbnt Events 
Write the report you gave in the preceding lesson. 
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IxaBoa 112 — Nouns tithout ^sguiak Fosx 
1. Hotuu vitboot Siacvlax Fonn. 

One d»y Qmb tidingi came that AttDa was manbing to liois. 

Tbe Doan tidings has do wn g g lar f<Hiii. Some oth^ 
nouns that have no rfnpiKf f<Hins are tKeaits, seismrs, tongs, 
trouaert, gooda, and rteors. 

Write senteoces containing two oS tbe above wwds used 
as subjects; as direct objects; as predicate nouns. 

^. Sa. Set 

Tbe Tert> ait, aat, aat is intranatiTe and therefore does not 
take an object. 

Tbe verb aet, meaning to put, to place, to fix, is transitive 
and therefore takes an object. This verb does not change 
in form to diow time. 

The verb ad, meaning to ];o beloiD lAe Aorizon, used in speak- 
ing of tbe sun, moon, and stars, howerer, is intransitive. 

Repeat the foUowing sentences to yoiu-self several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I flit hoe now. 4, I set the baby on the floor now. 

2. I sat here yraterday. 5. I set it thoe yesteidfty. 

3. I have sat here oStetL 6. I have set it there often. 

7. Tbe sun sets now. 

8. The sun set yesterday. 

9. The sun has set every day. 

Add yeOerday to each of the follovring sentences and 
make all necessaiy changes: 

1. John MtB in his chair. 5. Who is setting out the phmts? 

2. The birds sit in the tree. 6. Who set the lamp there? 

3. The cup sits in the saucer. 7. Do you sit on the rug? 

4. Is Ruth sitting at her desk? 8. Do you set the baby on the rug? 
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Answer the followii^ questions, using fonns of ait or set: 

1. Did you sit on the stage? 

2. Did you set the baby on the rug? 

3. Was the hen sitting on the ^^s? 

4. Did you set out the pUknts? 

5. Where does the vise sit? 

6. Where does the boy sit? 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with forma of sit 



1. I have here an hour. 

2. The house was upon a rock. 

3. Did you here yesterday? 

4. How many trees did you out? 

5. I have the chair in the hall. 

6. The sun sank behind the clouds before it - 

7. Is the vase on the table? 

8. the baby on the rug. 



Lesson 1 13 — Monthly RBvmw 

Give two examples of collective nouns. Use each of 
these collective nouns with both singular and plural verbs. 

What is the antecedent of a pronoun? In what does the 
pronoun ^ree with its antecedent? 

What is a personal pronoun? What is a personal pro- 
noun of the first person? Of the second person? Of the 
third person? 

Use his as a possessive pronoun; as a possessive adjec- 
tive. 

Write sentences containing the following words used as 
subjects: scissors, trousers, thanks, shears, goods, tongs. 

Give sentences containing forms of sit and set. Which of 
these verbs is transitive? 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

Lesson 114 — Litebatubb 
1. Reading. 

The Fishing Excubsion 

The next moming Maggie was trotting with her own Gshii^ 
rod in one hand and a handle of the basket in the other, stepping 
always, by a peculiar gift, in the muddiest places, and looking 
darkly radiant from under her beaver bonnet because Tom was 
good to her. She had told Tom, however, that she should like 
him to put the wonns on the hook for her, although she accepted 
his word when he assured her that worms couldn't feel (it was 
Tom's private opinion that it didn't much matter if they did). 
He knew all about worms, and fish, and those things; and what 
birds were mischievous, and how padlocks opened, and which 
way the handles of the gates were to be lifted. 

Maggie thought this sort of knowledge was very wonderful — 
much more difficult than remembering what was in the books; 
and she was rather in awe of Tom's superiority, for he was the 
only person who called her knowledge "stuff," and did not feel 
surprised at her cleverness. Tom, indeed, was of the opinion 
that Ma^e was a silly little thing; all gurls were silly — they 
couldn't throw a stone so as to hit anything, couldn't do any- 
thing with a pocket-knife, and were frightened at frogs. Still he 
was very fond of his sister and meant always to take care of her. 

They were on their way to the Round Pool — that wonderful 
pool, which the floods had made a long while ^o: no one knew 
how deep it was; and it was mysterious, too, that it should be 
almost a perfect round, framed in with willows and tall reeds, so 
that the water was only to be seen when you got close to the 
brink. The sight of the old favorite spot always heightened 
Tom's good-humor, and he spoke to Maggie in the most amicable 
whispers, as he opened the precious basket, and prepared their 
tackle. He threw her line for her, and put the rod into her 
137 
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hand. Maggie thought it probable that the small fish would 
come to her hook, and the large ones to Tom's. But she had 
forgotten aU about the fish, and was looking dreamily at the 
glassy water, when Tom sud, in a loud whisper, "Look, look, 
Maggie I" and came nmniug to prevent her from snatching her 
line away. 

Maggie was fri^tened lest she had been doing something 
wrong, as usual, but presently Tom drew out her line and 
brought a large tench bouncing on the grass. 

Tom was excited. 

"0, Magsie! you little duck! Empty the basket." 

M^gie WBS not conscious of unusual merit, but it was enough 
that Tom called her Magsie, and vas pleased with her. There 
was nothing to mar her delight in the whispers and the dreamy 
silences, when she hstened to the light, dipping sounds of the 
TWng fish, and the gentle nistling, as if the willows and the 
reeds and the water had their happy whisperings also. She 
never knew she had a bit« till Tom told her; but she liked 
fishing very much. 

It was one of their happy mornings. They trotted along and 
sat down together, with no thou^t that life would ever change 
much for them: they would Only get bi^er and not go to school, 
and it would always be like the holidays; they would always live 
together and be fond of each other. 

— George EHot. 
2. Study of Selection. 

What does the author say was the reason for Maggie's 
radiant face? 

What kind of knowledge did Tom have? 

Maggie was fond of reading and bad learned many 
things from books. What did Tom call her knowledge? 

The word gift is sometimes used instead of tdleni. 
For what did Ma^e have a peculiar talent? 

Notice that George Eliot does not say Maggie was awk- 
ward or csj^leas. Read again the first sentence. How 
doea that description make you feel toward Maggie? 
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What things did Tom think girU could not do? 

What made the pool seem mysterious? 

Can you think of any reason why the sight of the pool 
should increase Tom's good-humor? 

Read the sentence that tells what Ma^e expected 
the fish to do. 

What did Ma^^e do when her hook was baited? 

What besides Tom's praise made Maj^e happy that 
morning? 

What did Ma^e think the willows and the reeds and 
the water were doir^? 

The author does not tell us what Tom's thoughts were 
as he sat fishing. What do you think they were? 

What is the first picture you see as you think of this 
story? 

Read the lines which make the most beautiful picture 
in the selection. 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and meaning 

of the following words: 

radiant precious awe cleverness 

myaterioua miBchievouB amicable conscious 



Lesson 115 — Composition 
Conversation and Discussion. 

Tell the story of the fishing trip as Maggie m^ht have told 
it to her father and her mother. 

(a) The trip to the Round Pool. 
(6) A description of the pool. 

(c) Catching her first fish. 

(d) Why Maggie enjoyed the trip. 
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Lesson 116 — Compobition 



Write an account of Ma^^e's fishing trip as she might 
have written it in a letter to a friend. Test your work by 
the fonn given on pi^ 5. 



Lesson 117 — Pebsonai, and Possbssvb pRONonNs: 
Possessive Adjectiveb 
1. PflTBODsl PronoiinB. 

Repeat the following sentenceB to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part, in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. You and I may go. 9. You are taller than I. 

2. He and I may go. 10. You are taller than he. 

3. You and he may go. II. Am I younger than she? 

4. It was I. 12. He is older than I. 

5. It was he. 13. Is it he? 

6. It was she. 14. Was it she? 

7. May he and 1 go? 15. Was it you or he? 

8. Should he and I go? 16. Is she taller than he? 
Head these sentences, filling each blank with the correct 

form of a personal pronoun : 

1. My brother is younger than . 

2. and are going. 

3. It was who did it. 

4. I am sure it was not . 

5. May and look at this book? 

6. It was either or her sister. 

7. You and were there. 

8. You are taller than . 

9. Would you do it if you were ? 

10. I shall divide the cake between and . 

11. He is going with and . 
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2. Posses^ve PronounB and PoBseBsiT« Adjectives. 

Select in the following sentences the italicized words that 
are used with nouns; those that are not immediately fol- 
lowed by nouns which they modify: 

1. I saw hU home. 8. Ours have been taken. 

2. Hie is larger than mine. 9. Have you taken your hooka? 

3. This is my book. 10. Will you give yours to me? 

4. Mine is here. II. They gave me their books. 

5. That is her book. 12. They gave me theirs. 

S. Hers is the larger one. 13. I know who»e paper this is. 
7, TTiese are our books. 14. I know whose I shall take. 

My, thy, his, her, its, our, your, tketr, and whose are called 
possessive adjectives when they are used with nouns. 

Mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, theirs, and whose are 
called possessive pronouns when they are not used with 
nouns, but instead of nouns. 

Note that only his and whose have the same form in both 
uses. 

3. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containing the possessive adjectives 
given in the above list. 

Write five sentences, each of which contains a possessive 
pronoun. 

Lesson 118 — Composition 



Subject: Resolved, That Outdoor Games Are More Enjoy- 
able than Indoor Games. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the introduction to your argument. Test your 
work by the form given on page 5. 
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Lbbbon 119 — The Relative Pronoun 

1. DeTelopment. 

1. The brook wae fringed with flowers that grew in clear 

November nights. 

2. The oak which grew before the door was very old. 

3. The traveler who passed on the road was immediately 

surrounded. 

4. He did not know what he ought to do. 

5. Are such games as are mentioned in "The Little 

People of the Snow" played by real children? 

6. The person with whom they played became very cold. 
The italicized words in the above sentences take the 

place of nouns and are therefore pronouns. 

Tell the antecedent of each of these pronouns. 

Each of these pronouns joins a subofdinate clause to 
its antecedent. Find the clause joined by each pronoun 
to its antecedent. Each pronoun also serves as subject or 
direct object, or is u^d in some other construction in the 
clause. Give the construction of each. Notice that who is 
nominative (like be) ; whom, accusative-dative (like kim). 

Who and whom are used to represent persons, which and 
what to represent things, and thai to represent either 
persons or things. As is used as a pronoun after the 
words such and same. Explain the use of these pronouns 
in the above sentences. 

Learn: 

A pronoun that joins a subordinate clause to a princi- 
pal clause is called a relative pronoun. 

A clause introduced by a relative pronoun is called a 
relative cUuBe. 

2. Practice Work. 

Select the relative pronouns in the following sentences 
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and give the antecedent of each. Find the clause joined by 
each pronoun to its antecedent. 

1. Ernest's mother told him a story that her mother had 

told her. 

2. The children who grew to manhood and wtmianbood 

with the Great Stone Face before their eyes were 
happy. 

3. There were the vast lips, which, if they could have 

spoken, would have rolled their thunder accente 
from one end of the valley to the other. 

4. The boy whom the Great Stone Face tau^t learned 

many valuable lessons. 

5. Ernest did what he could to help his mother. 

6. Tom and Maggie went to the Bound Fool which the 

floods had made. 

7. Tom was the only person who did not feel surprised at 

Mf^gie's cleverness. 

8. Hethrewherlineintothepool,whichwa8almostapffl^eot 

round. 

9. Tom drew out her line, which held a large fish. 



Lbbson 120 — The Intbbhogativb Pbonodn 
1. Development. 

1. Who went fishing? 

2. Of wAoi did they talk? 

3. By whom was this story written? 

4. Which will you take? 

Who, whom, wkidi, and whai are used instead of nouna 
' in the preceding sentences and are, therefore, pronouna. 
Since they are used in askii^ questions, they are called 
Interrogative pronouns. 

What other pronouns are used in these sentences? To 
what class does each of them belong? 
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Learn: 

Who, wJiom, which, and what, wben used ioitead of 
nouns In asking questions, sre called iaterrogatlve pronouns. 

Remember that what and which, when used with nouns, 
are adjectives. Compare the following: 

Adjbcitvb Interbooativb Phonoun 

1. TPAof book did you buy? 1. WAoi did you see? 

2. Which street is the prettier? 2. Which do you choose? 

Tell how each pronoun is used in the following sen- 
tences. Tell the class to which each pronoun belongs. 
• 1. Who bought the fishing rod^? 

2. Whom did Maggie wish to please? 

3. What were they carrying? 

4. Where did they go? 

5. The Round Pool waa the place which Tom had ehosen. 

6. Which did he ^ve Maggie? 

7. M^^e knew from whom the rod came. 

8. Of what was Tom thinking? 

9. To whom did he speak? 

10. What books did he read? 

11. What did Maggie read? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write four sentences, each containing an interrogative 
pronoun. Draw a line under each interrogative pronoun. 

S. Write, Wrote, Written. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with the proper 
form of the verb imte; 

1. I a letter to my cousin yesterday. 

2. I have to him many tunes. 

3. He to his father last night. 

4. He has to him every day. 

5. You very well yesterday. 
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Lesson 121 — Cubbbnt Evbntb 
CocTflrB«tion and DiscuBuoiL 

Be prepared to discuss some current event of local or 
general interest such as an accident or a robbery; or to report 
upon some story or book you have read recently. 



Lesson 122 — Cxjbbent Events 

Write the discussion or report you gave in the preceding 
lesson. Test your work Iiy the form given on page 5. 



Lesson 123 — The Demonbtbativk Pronodn 
1. Devfllopment. 

1. TIiM book is mine. S. These books are mine. 

2. Thia is my book. 6. These are my books. 

3. That book is youre. 7. Thote books are yourt. 

4. Thai is your book. 8. Those are your books. 
Select the italicized words in the above sentences that 

modify nouns. What do we call such words? 

Select the italicized words in the above sentences that 
are used instead of nouns. Tell the antecedent of each. 

Thia, these, that, and those point out persons or things. 
When one of these words takes the place of a noun it is 
called a demonstratiTe pronoun. 

Learn: 

Wlien this, that, these, or those takes tbe place of a 
noon, it is called a demonstratiTe pronoun. 

Select all the adjectives in the preceding sentences 
and tell how each is used. 
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Repeat the foUomog sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. lliaHe boc^ are mine. 

2. Thoee flowers are beautiful. 

3. Thoee robitiB are very tame. 

4. Thoee taees are oaks. 

5. Thoee bloesoms are fragrant. 

6. Ihoee are my books. 

7- Thoee are beautiful Sowers. 

8, Thoee are tame robins. 

9. Those are oak trees. 

10. Those are fragrant blosBoms. 

Notice that in the first five sentences above, thoae is an 
adjective; in the last five, a iHt>noun. 

Answer the following questions, using theae or thoae in 
complete sentences: 

1. Which books will you take? 

2. What flowers are thoee? 

3. Which trees are maples? 

4. Which are your books? 

5. Which trees did you plant? 

6. Which pictures are youis? 

7. Which of the ctuldreD are going? 

8. Which furs do you like best? 

Remember that them is a personal pronoun and is never 
used to modify a noun. Them should never be used as the 
subiect of a sentence. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write four sentences containing this, these, that, and those 
used as demonstrative pronouns. 

Write four sentences that contain this, these, that, and 
those iwed as adjectives. 
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Lesson 124 — Nounb, Pronodhs, and Adjecttves 

1. Practice Work. 

Select the nouns in the following sentences and tell 
how each Is used. 

Classify the pronouua and tell how each is used. 
Select the adjectives and tell bow each is used. 

1. Tom knew all about woims and fish. 

2. Maggie tboi^t that this sort of knowledge was very 

wonderful. 

3. They were going to the Bound PooL 

4. This was a favorite spot. 

5. Maggie had forgotten ali about the fish. 

6. That was the reason that ehe was looking at the 

water. 

7. "What is it, Tom?" she said. 

8. Presently Tom drew out her line. 

9. That line was Tom's present to her. 

10. He had saved his money to buy it for her. 

11. The other line was his. 

12. Mr. Tulliver, the children's father, was always kind. 

13. Maggie listened to the light, dipping sounds that 

were made by the rising fish. 

14. Who saw that she had a bite? 

2. Run, Come. 

B«ad the following sentences: 

1. I ran yesterday. 6. I ran last night. 

2. You ran yesterday. 7. You ran last n^ht. 

3. He ran yesterday. 8. He ran last night. 

4. "niey ran yesterday. 9. They ran last ni^t. 

5. We ran yesterday, 10. We ran last n^t. 

Read the sentences E^ain, a little more rapidly. 
Read the sentences again, more rapidly still. 
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Read the following sentences: 

1. You come yesterday. 8. They came last ni^t. 

2. He came yesterday. 9. I oame last ni^t. 

3. They came yesterday. 10. We came last night. 

4. I came yesterday. 11. You came last week. 

5. We came yesterday. 12. He came last week. 

6. You came last night. 13. They came last week. 

7. He came laat night. 14. I came last week. 

15. We came last week. 

Bead the sentences again, a little more rapidly. 

Read the sentences again, more rapidly still. 

If you will read these sentences every day, the practice 
ffill help you to use the correct words when you speak or 
write. 

Lbbson 125 — Lbttbb Wbiting 
Write to a store orderii^ a book that you would like to 
have. 

Test your work by comparing it with the letter on 



Lesson 126 — Composition 
Story Telling. 

Tell the story of the fishing trip as Tom might have 
told it to his father. 

Tell the story of one of your happy mornings. 



Ijesson 127 — CoMPOsmoN 
Write the story you told in the preceding lesson. 
Instead of the composition su^ested above, you may 

prepare a pri^ram of exercises for the celebration of Arbor 

and Bird Day in your School. 
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I^ssON 128 — Monthly Retibw 

Write two sentences containing personal pronouns. 

Write sentences containing the following words used 
as possessive adjectives: my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, 
their, whose. 

Write sentences containing the following words used aa 
possessive pronouns: mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, 
theirs, whose. 

Give two sentences each of which contains mine or his 
used in the predicate. 

What is a relative pronoun? Write three sentences con- 
taimng relative pronouns. 

What are interrogative pronouns? Give sentences that 
illustrate their use. 

What is a demonstrative pronoun? Illustrate. 

Write sentences contuning forms of write, run, and come. 
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CHAPTER NINE 



Lesson 129 — ■ Literature 



Hiawatha's Friends 

Two good friends had Hiawatha, 
Singled out from ali the others, 
Bound to him in closest union, 
And to whom he gave the right huid 
Of his heart in joy and Borrow; 
Chibiaboa, the musician, 
And the very strong man, Kwamnd. 

Strait between tliem ran the pathw^, 
Never grew the grass upon it; 
Singing birds, that utter falsehoods, 
Story-tellers, mischief-makers. 
Found no eager ear to list«n, 
150 
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Could not breed ill-wiU between them, 
For they kept each other's counsel, 
Spake with naked hearts together. 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

Most beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the beat of all musicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers. 
Beautiful and childlike was he. 
Brave as man is, soft as woman, 
Pliant as a wand of willow, 
Stately as a deer with antlets. 

When he sang the village listened; 
All tbe warriors gathered round him, 
All the women came to hear him; 
Now he stirred their souls to pasaioD, 
Now he melted them to pity. 

All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing; 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By tbe pathoa of his music; 
For he sang of peace and freedom. 
Sang of beauty, love, and lon^ng; 
Sang of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of the Blessed, 
In the kingdom of Ponemah, 
In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of all musicians, 
He the sweetest of all aingers; 
For his gentleness be loved him, 
And the mt^c of his singing. 
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Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 
Was the very Btrong man, Kwadnd, 
He the Btrongest of all mortalB, 
He the mightiest among many; 
For hie very strength he loved him, 
For his strength allied to goodness. 

— Henry Wadsworth Lan^eliow. 

2. Stndy of Selection. 

These lines quoted from Longfellow's "Hiawatha" give ub 
a beautiful picture of friendships that were almost [>erfect. 

Study the picture on page 150 and tell what you see 
that suggests Longfellow's interest in Indian life. 

What does the poet mean by saying that two friends 
were "singled out from all the others" by Hiawatha? 

What words are used by Longfellow in refenii^ to per^ 
sons who try to make trouble between friends? 

Why was it that no one could make trouble between 
Hiawatha and these friends? 

What effect bad the music of Chibiabos upon the 
listeners? Of what did he sing? 

What tells you that Kwasind used his strength for good 
purposes? 

Head the words that tell you Hiawatha's love never 
failed his friends. 

Read the words that tell you the friends had no secrets 
from each other. 

Which of Hiawatha's friends would you choose if you 
could have but one? 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and meaning 
of the following words: 

breed pondering pliant pathoB 

counsel contriving spake allied 
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Lbssoh 130 — Composition 

1. CoDTersation and DiscuBsion. 

Longfellow may have had friends of his own in mind 
when he wrote the description of Hiawatha's friends. He 
has told us more about their characters than he has about 
their personal appearance. You may not be able to describe 
a person's character, but you can tell about his height, hia 
complexion, the color of his hair and eyes, and the appear- 
ance of his face. 

Describe one of your classmates without mentioning his 
name. Make your description so clear tuat your class- 
mates can guess the name. Always be kind and courteous 
when you are describing your classmates or persons known 
to them. It is not kind to draw attention to defects or 
disfigurements or to peculiarities of clothing. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the opening paragraph of your description. 



Lbsson 131 — Sbfakate and Joint Ownbbship 
1. Development 

1. Will's and Harry's sleds are new. 

2. WiU and Harry's sled is new. 

3. Julia's and Lattra's chickens are Leghorns. 

4. Jviia and Laura's chickens are Leghorns. 

What is the difference in form between the first and 
second sentences? The difference in meaning? What is 
the difference in form between the third and fourth sen- 
tences? The difference in meaning? 

In sentence 1, Will and Harry own sleds separately; in 
sentence 2, they own a sled together, or jointly. 
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Learn: 

To ihow separate ownership when two oi more names 
are given, each noun should have the genitive form. 

To show joint ownership, only the last name in the 
aeries should have the genitive form. 

Tell whether the following senteoceB show separate or 
joint ownership: 

1. Have you read about Lewis and Clark's expedition? 

2. Do you know about Livingaton's and Stanley's explora- 

tions? 

3. This is Jonea and Bronaoa's store. 

4. Simpson's and Gerard's are lai^ grocery stores. 

2. Written Bzercise. 

Write two sentences that show separate ownership by 
two or more persons. 

Write two sentences that show joint ownership. 

3. Ask, Asked, Asked. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. I ask now. 4. He asks now. 

2. I asked yesterday. 5. He asked yesterday. 

3. I have asked many times. 6. He has asked many times. 

7. We ask now. 
S. We aaked yesterday. 
9. We have asked many times. 
Answer these questions, using forms of ask: 

1. Did you ask for this? 5. Who has asked for it? 

2. Did he ask for it? 6. Who have aaked for it? 

3. Has he asked before? 7. Did you ask today? 

4. Have they ever asked? 8. Who asked yesterday? 
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Be prepared to ask other members of the claas these 
questions and to judge the correctness of the answers. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with proper forma 
of theverboafc; 

1. Did you a question? 

2. Has each one - — — - a question? 

3. I have three times. 

4. What question were you ? 

5. I have never that question. 

6. Was he many questions? 



Lesson 132 — Indefinite Pbonodns 
1. Development. 

1. Each has its place. 

2. Some do more than otiiers. 

3. Few writ« such poems. 

4. AU were stirred by the music. 

5. Many are like Chibiabos. 

6. Eeeryone was helped by him. 

The italicized words in the above sentences take the 
place of nouns and are therefore pronouns. They do not 
represent or refer to any particular person or thing and 
are therefore called indefinite pronouns. 

Learn: 

Such words as each, alt, some, few, many, and every- 
one, when used in place of noiinB, are called indefinite 
pronouns. 

Many of the indefinite pronouns, like many other pro- 
nouns, may also be used as adjectives. These are: any, 
aU, both, each, either, neither, other, another, few, some, 
much, many, more, most, several, such. Other words that 
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may be used and classified as indefinite pronouns are: one 
and the various compound forms made with it — anyone, 
no one, none, each one, everyone, someone; augJU and naught; 
other compound forms made with the words body and 
thitig — anybody, everybody, nobody, somebody, anything, 
everything, noting, somelMng; still more elaborate com- 
pounds like anyone else, somebody else, and the others that 
can be made by adding else, to preceding words in the list. 

Some of these words are occasionally called nouns; but 
since they are not really names of anything or anybody, it 
seems best to call them pronouns. 

Notice that some of these indefinite pronouns are 
singular and require the use of a singular verb; others are 
plural and require a plural verb. When you use an indefi- 
nite pronoun as singular, you must be very careful to 
make other words referring to it singular, as in the first and 
sixth sentences below. 

Read these sentences, filling each blank with is or are; 



1. 


Each — 


busy at his lesson 


2. 


Some — 


always busy. 


3. 


Few 


— busy all the time. 


i. 


All 


— busy at work. 


5. 


Many- 


busy aU day. 



6. Everyone busy at his work. 

7. One all that I can use. 

8. None worth the price. 

9. Either big enoufh. 

10. Neither helpful to me. 

11. Several eager to go. 

12. Everyone expected to go. 

13. Anyone who comes welcome. 

14. Much expected of him. 

2. Written Ezeicise. 

Write five sentences containing indefinite pronouns. 
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LeSBON 133 — COUFOSITIOK 

1. ConTerBatton and Discussion. 

How Could Hiawatha and His Friends Help the "Tribes 
of Men" t 

(a) By stirring their noble feelings — peacefulnesa, good- 
will, and love. 
(6) By discouraging mischief-makers — those who gossip, 

tell untruths, and breed ill-will. 
(c) By keeping their confidence — the "village listened" 
when Hiawatha and his friends spoke. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the openiog paragraph of your discuBEdon. 



Lesson 134 — Phactice Work 

1. Separate and Joint Ownership. 

1. John and Harold 

2. Mr. Chester and Mr. Russell 

3. Strong and Clark 

4. Clifford and Bell 

Write sentences containing the above pairs of names used 
to show separate possession'; used to show joint possession. 

2. Sing, Sang, Sung. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself sevend times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I sing now. 

2. I sang yesterday. 

3. I have sung every day. 

4. The song was sung by the children. 
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Answer the following questions, using complete 
senteoces: 

1. When did you sing this exercise? 

2. Has he ever 8Ung "Home, Sweet Homa"? 

3. Have you sung any songs today? 

4. Wben did you last sing this song? 
■ 5. Who sang the exercise correctly? 

6. What songs have you sung today? 

7. What part did you sing? 

8. Have you sung this exercise before? 

9. Why did the audience rise when the "Star Spangled 

Banner" was sung? 
10. Did you stand when you sang "America"? 
Be prepared to ask your classmates any of these ques- 
tions and to judge the correctness of their answers. 



Lebbon 135 — Each Other and One Another 
1. Development. 

1. Hiawatha and Chibiabos loved each other. 

2. Children should be kind to one another. 

Each other and one another are used instead of nouns 
and are therefore pronouns. They indicate mutual action 
or relation between the persons or things named by the 
plural antecedent, and are called reciprocal prDnoons. 

Each other is used when two persons or things are meant; 
OTte another, when more than two are meant. 

Classify the pronouns in the following sentences and tell 
how each is used. 

Select the adjectives and tell how each is used. 

1. Tom and Ma^e loved each other. 

2. Help one another. 

3. They promised to be true to one another. 
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4. David and Jonathan were faiUiful to each othei. 

5. What did they do? 

6. I know what they did. 

7. That is my book. 

8. That book is mine. 

9. It is the best story that I ever read. 

10. Hiawatha, Chibiabos, and Kwasind loved one another. 

11. Each boy played his part well in the game. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write four sentences that contain ecuh o&er and one 
another. 



Lesson 136 — Subject and Predicate: 
The Parts of Speech 

Tell the subject and the predicate, and the principal word 
of each, in each clause of the following sentences. 

Tell what part of speech each word is and give its use 
in the sentence. 

1. Two good friends had Hiawatha. 

2. Hiawatha had two good friends, Chibiabos and 

Kwasind. 

3. Chibiabos, the musician, was dear to Hiawatha. 

4. Very dear, too, was Kwasind, the strong man. 

5. Stra^ht between them ran the pathway. 

6. Never grew the grass upon it. 

7. Mischief-makers, that utter falsehoods, could not make 

trouble between them. 

8. Chibiabos, the friend of Hiawatha, was the sweetest of 

all angers. 

9. He was stately as a deer with antlers. 

10. Beautiful and childlike was he. 

11. When he sai^, the village listened. 

12. All tlie warriors leathered round him. 
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Lesson 137 — Story Telling 

Time yourself as you read silently the following story 
about the early Dutch settlers of New York. Tell the 
story; then read it ^ain silently, timing yourself as before. 
Retell the story, trying to tell it more accurately than you 
did the first time. Amid the "and" haint. 

How THE DirrcH Measured TmB 

The journal of each meeting consisted of but two lines 
etatii^ in Dutch that "the council sat this day, and smoked 
twelve pipes, on the affairs of the colony." — By which it appeais 
that the first settlers did not regulate their time by Ipura, but 
pipes, in the same manner as they measure distances in Holland 
at this very time; an admirably exact measurement, as a pipe 
in the mouth of a true-bom Dutchman is never liable to those 
accidents and irregularities that are continually putting our 
clocks out of order. 

It is said, moreover, that a regular smoker was appointed as 
council clock, whose duty was to sit at the elbow of the president 
and smoke incessantly; every puff marked a division of time as 
exactly as a second-hand, and the knocking out of the ashes 
(rf his pipe was equivalent to striking the hour. 

— WashingUm Irving. 



Lesson 138 — Class Composition 

Be prepared to take part with other members of the 
class in telling the story "How the Dutch Measured 
Time" as a class composition. Dictate the sentences one 
by one to your teacher, so that she may write them on 
the board. 

Follow the su^estions for class composition given in 
Lesson 11. 
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Le&bon 139 — Plubai^; Fobhs Showino Possession 

1. Plurals. 

Write sentences using the plurals of the followii^ words: 
hero deer echo 

thief city woman 

2. Forms Showing PosseBsion. 

Write the sii^ular and plural possessive forms of three 
DOUDB in the foUowii^ lines: 

Ah, when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule, and universal peace 
lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea. 
Thro' all the cbde of the golden year? 

— Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

3. Dictation. ' 

Study the above lines and be prepared to write them 
correctly from your teacher's dictation. 

Test your work, following the plan si^^gested on page 
20. 

Lesson 140 — Review of Pbonouhs (Agbbbmbnt) 
1. PronoiuiB. 

Read these sentences, filling each blank with a pronoun 
to complete the sentence: 

1. Everyone did what could. 

2. If anyone aaks for this book, tell I have it. 

3. If anyone has seen it, I wish would say so, 

4. If you see one of the bojra today, give this 

book. 

6, A pama should think before speaks. 

6. If anyone knows, let answer. 
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7. Everyone should pve what can. 

8. Each boy may tell what thinks. 

9. Every pupil should answer when is called. 

Remember that a pronoun agrees with its antecedent in 

gender, number, and person. 

a. Write, Wrote, Written. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared- to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. I write now. 4. He writes now. 

2. I wrote yesterday. 5. He wrote yesterday. 

3. I have written often. 6. He has written often. 

7. We write now. 

8. We wrote yesterday. 

9. We have written often. 

Answer these questions using forms of trnte: 

1. Have you written your exercise? 

2. When did you write this letter? 

3. Has he written his exercise? 

4. Did you write with pencil? 

5. Have you written your composition? 

Be prepared to ask your classmates these questions and 
to judge the correctness of the answers. 



Lesson 141 — Review of Pronodns (Case) 
Read the following sentences, filling each blank with a 
pronoun. Remember that the use of a noun or a pro- 
noun as subject or predicate nominative is a nominative 



1. Would you go if you were - 

2. It was who spoke. 
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3. It was not who took it. 

4. Do you think it was 7 

5. Either you or may go. 

6. and are able to do it. 

7. It can't be . 

8. Was it ? 

9. Neither nor came. 

10. It is . 

11. I am sure it waa . 

12. I thou^t it was . 

13. It was neither nor , 

14. I am taller than . 

15. You are younger than . 

16. He is older than , 

17. I know that you are Btronger than — 

18. Are you heavier than 7 

19. Did either or goT 

20. -Will or go7 



Lesson 142 — Cobrent Evknts 
ConveiMtion and DiscoBtion. 

Be prepared to discuss some current topic of local or 
general interest relatir^ to farming or gardening, such as 
a new viuiety of seed, or a good plan for a garden; or the 
law for saving daylight by setting the clock ahead an 
hour. Make an outline to guide your discussion. 



I/BSSON 143 — Current Events 
Write the discussion you gave in the preceding lesson. 
Instead of the composition suggested above, this lesson 

may be devoted to the discussion of paragraphs written 

for Lesson 133. 
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Lesson 144 — Monthlt Revibw 

What is an indefinite pronoun? 

Write three sentences, using an indefinite pronoun in 
each. 

Write two sentences cont^ning each other and one 
pmoUier as pronouns. 

Explain the meanit^ of each of the following sentences: 

1. Helen's and Mary'a sciasora are aharp. 

2. Helen and Mary's sdseors are sharp. 

Supply a pronoun to complete each of the following 



1. Every girl has said that will come. 

2. If anyone sees it, I hope will tell me. 

Give sentences containing each and any used as pro- 
nouns; used as adjectives. 

Give sentences containing the forms of oak, sing, and write. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

LeSBON 145 — LiTBBATDKB 

1. Reading. 

BOTS ON TOE FaBU 

Say what you will about the general ueelessness of boys, it is 
my impreseioQ that a fann without a boy would very soon come 
to grief. What the boy does is the life of the fann. Upon him 
fall all the odds and ends — the moBt difficult things. 

It is understood, in tbe first place, that he is to do all the 
I, go to the store and the postofBce, and carry all sorts of 
If he had as many legs as a centipede, they would 
tire before night. His two short limbs seem to ^im entirely 
inadequate to the task. He would like to have as many 1^ as 
a wheel has spokes, and rotate about in the same way. This he 
sometimes tries to do; and people who have seen him "turning 
cart-wheels" along the side of the road have supposed that he 
was amusing himself and idling his time; he was only trying to 
invent a new mode of locomotion, so that he could economize 
his legs, and do his errands with greater dispatch. 

He practices standing on his head, in order to accustom him- 
self to any position. Leap-frog is one of his methods of getting 
over the gromid quickly. He would willingly go on an errand, 
any distance, if he could leap-frog it with a few other boys. 
He has a natural genius for combining pleasure with business. 
This is the reason why, when he is sent to the spring for a 
pitcher of wai^ and the family are waiting at the dinner table, 
he is absent so long; for be stops to poke the frog that sits on 
the stone, or if there is a penstock, to put his hand over the 
spout and squirt the water a little while. 

He is the one who spreads the grass when the men have cut 
it; he mows it away in the bam; he rides the horse to cultivate 
the com, up and down the hot, weary rows; he picks up the 
potatoes, when they are dug; he drives the cows, night and 
morning; he brings wood and water and splits kindling; he gets 
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up the horse and puta out the horse; whether he is in the house 
or out of it, there is always something for him to do. 

Just before school in winter, he ahovela patha; in summer, he 
turns the grindstone. He knows where there are lots of winter- 
greens and sweetflag root, but instead of going for them, he has 
to stay indoore and pare apples and stone raisins and pound 
eomething in a mortar; and yet, with hia mind full (A schemes 
of what he would like to do, and his hands full of occupations, 
he is an idle boy, who has nothing with which to busy himself 
but school and chores. He would gladly do all the work, if 
somebody else would do the chores, he thinks; and yet I doubt 
if any boy ever amounted to anything, or was of much use as 
a man, who did not enjoy the advantages of a liberal educatirai 
in the way of chores. 

— Charles DwUey Warner. 
2. Study of Selection. 

Charles Dudley Warner, from whose book "Being a 
Boy" this selection is taken, liked to write about boys. 
Do you think be understood them? 

This selection explains the tbings that a farm boy does. 
The author did not want us to take all he said seriously. 
He wrote this in a humorous style in order to entertain 
his readers. Select passages that you think were written 
in a spirit of fun. Select passages that show a spirit of 
earnestness. 

If you live on a farm, compare your life with that of 
the boy of whom Charles Dudley Warner wrote. If you 
live in the city, tell how your life differs from that of the 
boy in the story. 

Does a city boy have any work that can be compared 
to the chores of the farm boy? 

Do boys in the city do any of the things that this farm 
boy did for amusement? 

Mention some chores this boy did, that you would like to 
do; that you would not like to do. 
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Is the author giving bis own opinion, or the opinion of 
otbers, when he says that the boy on the farm is an idle 
boy? 

What does the boy tbink about tbe chores compared 
to tbe r^ular work of the farm? 

What is the author's estimate of the value of chores in 
a boy's life? 

What kinds of work does a girl on a farm do? 

What work does a girl in the city do? 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and meaning 

of the following: 

mown diepatch locomotion 

chorea rotate ecoBomize 

errands centipede liberal 

genius iitadequate penstock 



Lesson 146 — Composition 
Conversation and Discussion. 

Subject: How My Home Duties Help Me. 

(a) What they are. 

(b) How they benefit me. 



Lesson 147 — Composition 

Write an explanation of the way in which a girl may 
be helpful at home; or write two paragraphs tellii^ which 
of the farm boy's duties you would most enjoy and ex- 
plaining why you would like this work. Test your work 
by the form given on page 5. 
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Lesson 148 — Memobi21ng 

1. Memorizing. 

Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty elopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward. 
Every mom shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 
Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat. 

— John Clreenkc^ Whittiar. 

Compare these lines with "Boys on the Farm," in 
IjessoD 145. 

Memorize the above lines from Whittier. 

2. Drink, Drank, Drunk. 

Repeat the following seDtences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each pupil giving a Bentence: 

1. I drink now, 4. He drinks now. 

2. I drank yesterday. 5. He drank yesterday. 

3. I have drunk every day. 6. He has drunk every day. 

7. We drink now. 

8. We drank yesterday. 

9. We have drunk every day. 

Answer the questions given below, using the proper 
forms of drink: 

1, Did you drink coffee? 3, Who have drunk cocoa? 

2. Who has drunk the milk? 4. Did he drink water? 

5. Did they drink at the spring? 

Be prepared to ask other members of the class these 
questions and to jui^ the correctness of the answers. 
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1. Word Study. 

Write other expressions for each of the following: 

natural genius entirely inadequate 

would come to grief mind full of schemes 

new mode of locomotion liberal education 

Bead the fourth pan^raph of the story in Lesson 145 

as it would be if the boy were the writer or speaker. 

Write the paragraph as it would be if the author had 
used the plural instead of using one boy for all boys on 
farms. 

Read the fifth paragraph as it would be if the boy were 
tellii^ the experience of his brother and himself. Give 
reasons for all changes that you make in the paragraph. 

2. Begin, Began, Begun. 

'Read these sentences, filling blanks with forms of begin: 

1. I work yesterday morning. 

2. Have you reading the story? 

3. Last summer I work early every morning. 

4. Have the children their gardening yet? 

5. Long ago the deer to disappear. 

6. The Indians to leave this r^on. 



Lesson 150 — Composition 
Conversation and Discussion. 
Subjects : 

il) How I Should Like to Spend My Summer Vacation. 
{2) How I Could Earn My Living if I Left School Now. 
(3) Why Our Sdiool Shmld Celebrate Flag Day. 
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Our First Niobt in a Tent 
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Ijisson 151 — ^^PicTURE Study 

Study the three parts of the picture on the opposite page. 

Read the title. 

Id scene 1 where are the boys going? What plans for a 
good time do you think they are discussing? 

Have you ever slept all night in a tent? 

Tell what you see in scene 2. In scene 3. 

If you were ever frightened when sleeping in a tent, tell 
about it. 

Write a title for each of the three scenes and arrange the 
titles in the form of an outline under the subject, " Our First 
Night in a Tent." 

Tell the complete story suggested by the picture, follow- 
ii^ the outline you made. 

Where have you seen other cartoons by the same artist? 



Lesson 152 — Letter Writing 
Write a letter to a friend, telling how you would like to 
Bpend your summer vacation. 



Lesson 153 — Story Tbllinq 
Time yourself as you read silently the following story. 
Tell the story; then read it f^ain silently, tuning yourself 
as before. Retell the story, trying to tell it more accu- 
rately than you did the first time. Av(nd the "and" habit. 

How THE DCTCH WeIQHED Fors 

A brisk trade in furs was soon opened; the Dutch traders 
were scrupulously honest in their dealings, and purchased by 
weight, establishing it as an invariable table of avoirdupois, l^t 
the hand of a Dutchman weighed one pound, and bis foot two 
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pounds. It is true, the Himple TnHianii were often puiiled by 
the great disinvportioii between bulk aud weight, for let them 
I^aee a bundle of furs, never so large, in one scale, and a Dutch- 
man put his hand or foot in the otiieT, the bundle was sure to 
kick tbe beam — never was a package of furs known to weigh 
more than two pounds in the market of Communipaw. 

— Waikington Imng, 



Les8(»i 154 — Class Composition 

Be prepared to take part with other members of the 
class in telling the story, " How the Dutch Weighed 
Furs," as a class compositioD. Dictate the sentences so 
that your .teacher may write them on the board. Follow 
the suggestions for class composition pven in Lesson 11. 



Lesson 155 — Classes of Sentences 

Classify according to form the sentences given bdow. 
Tell the construction of each noun and pronoun. 

i. Ring out, wild bdls. 

2. Which boy will win Uie race? 

3. The airplane which you saw has been destroyed. 

4. The cottager lived beside the brook. 

5. He walked down the street, but I rode in an automobile. 

6. A long row of houses was seen. 

7. This Indian fable does not differ from other stories 

that I have heard. 

8. A lake is the landscape's most beautiful feature. 

9. A field of water betrays the s^nrit that is in the air. 

10. The waterings finally disappear in the latter part 

of October, when the severe frosta have come. 

11. The birds with their plumage are in harmony witii the 

Sowers, and their songs delight the ear. 
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Lksson 156 — Sentences, Phrases, and Clauses 

1. Classes ot Sentences accoiding to Form: 

(a) A rimple tenlenee coDtains but one statement or one question 

(p. 12). 
Q)) A compound lentenee contains two or more independent 

claus«a (p. 14). 
(e) A eomplex senlenoe contains a [nincipal clause and one or nkore 

subordinate clauses (p. 18). 

2. The Order of a Sentence: 

(a) When the subject of s sentence precedes the predicate, the 
sentence is said to be in natural order (p. 6). 

(6) When the subject of a sentence follows the predicate, the 
sentence is said to be in transposed order (p. 6). 
Most interrogative and exclamatory sentences ^re in trans- 
posed order (p. 7). 

8. The Parts of a Sentence: 

(a) The Subject — simple, compound: 

(1) A subject that has but one principal word is called a 

simple subject (p. 10). 

(2) A subject that has two or more principal words joined 

by a connecting word is called a compound subject 
(p. 10). 
(6) The Predicate — simple, compound : 

(1) A predicate that has but one principal asserting word 

is called a simple predicate (p. 10). 

(2) A predicate that has two or more asserting words 

joined by a. connecting word is called a compound 
■ e (p. 10). 
173 
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4. Phrases and Claoscs: 

(a) A graup of rdated words th»t does uat oonUin & subject or a 
predicate is called a phraae (p. 81). 

(1) A group ot aaaertiog words ia called a veib phrase 

(p. 58). 

(2) A phrase that modifies a noun or a pronoun ia called an 

adjective phrase (p. 81). 

(3) A phrase that modifies a verb, an adjective, or an 

adverb, is called an adverbial phrase (p. 81). 

(4) A phrase introduced by a preposition ia called a prepo- 

sitional phrase (p. 85). 
(})) A part of a sentence containing a subject and a predicate is 
called a clause (p. 13). 

(1) A clause that con be used alone is called a principal, 
or independent, clause (p. 17). 
' (2) A dause that cannot be used alone is called a sub- 
ordinate, or depoident, clause (p. 17). 
When a subonlinate clause modifies a noun or a 
pronoun, it is called an adjective clause (p. 114). 
A clause that modifies a verb, an adjective, or an 
adverb, is called an advnbial clause (p. 116). 
A clause introduced by a relative pronoun is called 
a rdative clause (p. 142). 



Lesson 157 — The Pabts or Speech 

The Parts of Speecb: 

The classes into which words are divided according to thor use in 
Bentenees are called the parts of speech (p. 104). 
1. The Noun — Common and Prqper. 

A list of classes of names that are propernouns (p.28). 
A noun that names a group or collection ttf persons or things 
is «aHed a oollective noun (p. 126). 

(a) When the p^sons or thin^ named by a collective 

noun are thought of as acting or being acted upon 
as a unit, a singular verb is used (p. 126). 

(b) Wboi the persons or things named by a collective 

noun are thou)^t of as acting or being acte4 upon 
separately, a plural verb is used (p. 126). 
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2. The Pronoun. 

(a) A proDOUD that represeota the speaker (fitst person), a 

parson spoken to (eecond person), or a person or 
thinRspoken of (third person), is called a personal pro- 
noun {pp. 32, 128), 

(b) Forma shonii^ possession, taking the place of the genitive 

case of personal pronouns, are called possessive 
pronouns or possessive adjectives, according to their 
use in the sentence (pp. 34, 128). 

(c) A pronoun that joins a subordinate clause to a principal 

clause is called a relative pronoun (pp. 33, 142). 

(d) Who, whom, whUA, EUid what, when used instead of nouns 

in asking questions, are called interrogative pronouns 
(pp. 33, 144). 

(e) When this, that, these, or those takes the place of a noun, 

it is called a demonstrative pronoun (pp, 34, 145). 
(fj Such words as each, atl, aoine, few, many, and everyone, 

when used in place of nouns, are colled indefinite 

pronouns (p. 155). 
(g) Bach other and one another indicate mutual action or 

relation between the persons or things named by the 

plural antecodMit and are colled reciprocal pronouns 

Cp. 158). 
The word or words for which a pronoun stands are called 

its antecedent (p. 32). A pronoun agrees with its 

antecedent in gender, number, and person (p. 130). 

3. The Ai^eetwe. 

(a) An adjective that changes the meaning by describing a 

person or thii^ is called a descriptive adjective 
(p. 40). 

(b) An adjective that tells which, how many, how much, 

etc., is called a limiting adjective (p. 40). 
An adjective in the predicate, describing or Umiting the 

subject, is called s predicate adjectivr '•< 61). 
Adjectives are usually, but not always, placed before the 

words they modify (p. 41). 
Some words (such as hie, whose, what, which, that, each, 

etc.) may be either pronouns or adjectives, according 

to their use in a sentence (pp. 42, 128). 
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4. The Verb. 

(a) A verb that Etsserte action performed directly upon an 

object is called a transitive verb (p.70). 
(6) A verb that does not assert action performed directly 
upon an object is called an intransitive verb (p. 71). 
A verb that does not require a direct abject or a 
predicate noun, pronoun, or adjective to complete 
ita meaning is called a complete verb (p. 71). 
A verb that is used to connect the subject of a 
Bent«nce with a predicate noun, pronoun, or 
adjective is called a linking verb (p. 72). 
6- The Adverb. 

An adverb is a word (bat modifies the meaning of a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb {p. 78). 

6. The Prepositum. 

A word that shows the relation between a noun or a pronoun 
with which it is used and some other word in the sentence 
is called a prepoeition (p. 85). 

Different is followed by the prepoeition /rom, not to or 

than (p. 86). 
Betteeen is used in speaking of two persons or things; 

among in speaking of more than two (p. 86). 
The preposition off should not be followed by of (p. 87). 
By, to, and at, should not be (infused (p. 87). 

7. The Cor^unclian. 

A word (not a preposition) used to connect words or 

groups of words of the game class is called a conjunction 

(p. 94). 

(o) A conjunction that joins words of equal rank, phrasefl 
of equal rank, or the clauses of a compound sen- 
tence is called a coordinating conjunction (p. 96). 

(b) A conjunction that joins a subordinate clause to a 
principal clause is called a. subordinating conjunc- 
tion (p. 96). 

8. The ItUerjeetian. 

A word used to e^ipress sudden or strong feeling, not con- 
nected in construction with the rest of the sentenM, is called 
an interjection (p. 101). 
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Lesson 158 — Constructions: Language Facts, etc. 

1. Construction (Case-use): 

The way in which a word is used in a eentesce ia called its con- 
Btniction (p. 49). 

Variation in the form of noun§ and pronouuB to indicate theii 
construction is called case {p. 60). 

The constructions that a noun or a pronoun may have in a, sen- 
tence are called case-uaea (p. 51). 

(1) Nominaiiee ca*e-iMee; 

The use of a noun or a pronoun as the subject of a sen- 
tence or a clause (p. 51). 

The use of a noun in direct address (p. 51). 

The use of a noun in exclamation (p. 52). 

The use of a word ae a predicate noun or a predicate 
pronoun (p. 60). 

(2) Aeeuaative eawuses: 

The use of a noun or a pronoun as the direct object 

of a transitive verb (p. 70), 
The use of a. noun or a pronoun with a preposition (p. 85). 

(3) Dalive caae-ute: 

The use of a noun or a pronoun as the indirect object of 
a transitive verb {p. 74). 

(4) QenUiiie aae-asea: 

To show possession and to show connection (p. 103). 
To show separate ownership when two or more names 

are given, each noun should Bave the genitive form 

(p. 154). 
To show joint ownership, only the last name in the 

series should have the genitive form (p. 154). 

2. Gender of Nouns and Pronouns: 

Nouns or pronouns that denote the male sex are said to be of mascu- 
line gender (p. 131). 

Nouns or pronouns that denote the female sex are said to be of 
feminine gender (p. 121). 

Nouns or pronouns that denote things without sex are said to be of 
neuter gender (p. 121). 

Nouns or pronouns that denol« either male or female sex are some- 
times said to be of "common" gender (p. 121). 
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8. Forming Plurali: 

(a) Most nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant add m to 

form their plurals (p. 37). 
(6) The plumb of some nouns are fonned by a change of vowel 

(p. 37). 

(c) A few nouna have two plural fonoB (p. 53). 

(d) A few nouns have the same form for both singular and plural 

(p. 53). 

(e) Some nouns have no eingular fonDB (p. 135). 

(J) Proper nomefl form their pluraJs in various ways (p. S3). 

4. GflnerAl Language Facts: 

(a) In writing conversation the words of each speaker make a 

paragraph (p. 27). 

(b) Sentences that give the idea of denial are called negative 

statements (p. 101). Two negatives should not be used 
in making a statement (p. 102). 

5. Verb Ferms: 

(o) Give sentences containing the following forms: 
Present Patt WUh "haoe," etc. 



see 


saw 


seen 


(p. 9) 


do (doesn't— don't 


did 


done 


(p. 29) 


come 


came 


come 


(p. 52) 


SO 


went 


gone 


(p. 74) 


begin 


began 


begun 


{p. 78) 


ring 


rang 


rung 


{p. 78) 


drink 


drank 


drunk 


(p. 78) 


■pring 


sprang 


sprung 


(p. 78) 


ring 


sang 


HUng 


(p. 78) 


run 


ran 


run 


(p. 82) 


He 


Uy 


loin 


(p. 116) 


liff 


laid 


laid 


(p. 116) 


give 


gave 


given 


(p. 127) 


Bit 


sat 


sat 


(p. 135) 


set 


set 


set 


(p. 135) 


write 


wrote 


written 


(p. 144) 


>A 


asked 


asked 


(p. 154) 



(6) Do not use except, meanii^ to leave out, to omit, instead of 

accept, meaning to receive with favor, to approve (p. 118). 

(c) Do not confuse the adjective looae and the verb ioee (p.llS). 
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CHAPTER ONE 
Lesson 1 — Picture Study 

Study the picture on the opposite page. Read the title. 

What is the boy doing in the first scene? What is he 
doing in the second scene? In the third? In the fourth? 
In the fifth? In the sixth? 

Which of these kinds of work have you done? 

Which kind do you think is the most helpful to the 
fsrmer? 

Write a title for each of the six scenes and arrange the 
titles in the form of an outline under the subject. "Helpii^ 
on a Farm." 

Tell the complete story si^gested by the picture, follow- 
ing the outline you made. 

Do you think this boy was helping his country as well as 
helping the farmer? May we say he was a patriotic boy? 

In what ways do you think the doing of these farm chores 
helped the boy? 

What helpful chores can a girl do on a farm? 



Lesson 2 — Lbttbe Writing 

Write a letter to a friend telling about the picture on 
pa^e 180, or telling how you spent your summer vacation. 
181 
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Lesson 3 — Ljteratdbb 
1. Reading. 

A Habd Cumb 

Being resolved to catch Bome loaches, I set forth in the fore- 
noon of St. Valentine's Day. I never could forget that day and 
how bitter cold the water was. I doffed my shoes and hose and 
put them into a. bag about my neck. Then I took a three- 
pronged fork bound to a rod with a cord and went boldly up 
under the branches which hang so dark on the Bi^;worthy River. 

Now, if you have ever been fishing, you will not wonder that 
I was led on, forgetting all about danger and taking no heed of 
the time, but shouting in a childish way whenever I caught a big 
fish. But in answer to all my shouts, there was never any sound 
at all, except a rocky echo, and the cold of the water grew worse 
and worse until I was ready to cry. In so sorry a plight, I 
came to an opening in the bushes where a great black pool lay in 
front of me. 

Skirting round one side, I came to a sight such as I had never 
dreamed of. For lo! I stood at the foot of a long, pale slide of 
water, coming smoothly to me, and fenced on either side with 
cliff, sheer and straight and shining. The water neither ran nor 
leaped but made one even slope. 

Then said I to myself, "John Ridd, these trees and pools and 
lonesome rocks are making a coward of you. Will you go back 
to your mother so and be called her fearless boy?" 

Then I bestowed my fish around my neck more ti^tly and, 
crawling over the rocks, I let my feet into the dip and rush of 
the torrent. And this must have been the end of me, except for 
my trusty loach fork. For the green wave came down and my 
legs were gone off in a moment, but before I knew aught my 
fork stuck fast in the rock and I was bome up upon it. 

In this manner I won a footing, leaning well forward like a 
draught horse and balancing with the fork set behind me. Then 
I said to myself, "John Ridd, the sooner you get yourself out by 
the way you came, the better it will be for you." But to my 
great dismay, I saw that no choice was left me now, except that 
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I most dhnb scnndow up that hSl of water, w elae be washed 
down into the pool and whirl around till it drowned me. For 
there was no chance of getting back by the way I had gone 
down into it, and farther up was a hedge of rook on either dde (rf 
the water, rising a hundred yards in height and no [dace to set 
a foot in. 

With a a!^ of despair I began my courae up the fearful 
torrent way. How I went carefully, step by step, kee[ung my 
anns in front of me and never daring to straighten my knees, is 
more than I can tell cleariy or even like now to think of, because 
it makes me dream of it. Only I must acknoidedge that the 
greatest danger of all was just where I saw no jeopardy, but ran 
up a patch of black ooie-weed. Here I fell and waa like to have 
broken my knee-cap, and the torrent got hold of my other leg 
and all of my body was aUding. 

Now being in the most dreadful fr^t, because I waa so near 
the top and hope was beatii^ within me, I labored hard with 
both legs and arms going like a mill. At last the rush of water, 
whtcte first it came over the fall, drove me into the middle and 
the world was green and I dared not look behind me. Then I 
made up my mind to die at last, for so my Ic^ would ache no 
more and my breath not pain my heart so: only it did seem 
such a pity, after fitting so long, to give in, and the light was 
coming upon me and again I fought toward it; then suddenly I 
felt fresh air and fell into it headlong. 

When I came to myself ^ain, my hands were full of young 
grass and mold and a httle girl was kneeling at my aide, rubbing 
my forehead tenderly with a dock leaf and a handkerchief. 

"Oh! I am so glad," she whispered softly, as I opened my 
eyes and looked at her; "now you will try to be better, won't 
you?" 

— R. D. Blachnwre. 
2. Study of Story. 

Loaches, small fish common in England, often bury 
themselves at the bottom of a river. John's mother was 
ill and be thought some loaches might tempt her to eat. 
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How did John catch the loaches with his fork? 

What shows the loneliness of the place where he fished? 

In what way did the water in the pool differ from that 
to which he was accustomed? 

What is meant by "torrent way"? 

How did the fork save John from drowning? 

What made the world look green? 

Where was John when he felt the fresh air? 

Where did the grass and mold come from? 

What was it that made John try to climb the hill of 
water? 

John was fourteen years old at the time <^ this adven- 
ture; does he act as if older or younger than his age? 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

ooze doff cliS tmaty 

Borry plight sheer dismay 

resolve hedge aught despair 

bestow torrent draught jeopardy 



Lesson 4 — Composition 

1. Story Telling. 

Tell how someone (Columbus, Washington, or some 
other character of whom you have read in your history work) 
accomplished a difficult task by perseverance. Make aa 
outline to guide you in your talk. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the first paragraph of your story. Test your 
work by the form given on page 5. 
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Lesson 5 — Review and Scmmabt of Sentences 

(Declarative — makes a etatement (p. 327) 
Interrogative — asks a question (p. 327) 
ExclatnBtory— expresseB sudden or 
strong feeling (p. 327) 

[Simple — contains but one statement or 

clause (p. 12) 

, , p ) Compound — contains two or more inde- 

As to tormi. J . , / ,.\ 

pendent clauses (p. 14) 

Complex — contains a principal clause and 

\ oneormore subordinate clauses (p. 18) 

Clafieify the following senteDces »s to use and form and 

give the subject and the predicate of each sentence. 

Follow this model: 



Sbntbncb 
I never can forget that day. 



Model 
This is a simple declarative sen- 
t€nce;/iB the subject; JiCTer 
can forget that day is the 
predicate. 

1. "AHardCUmb"i8averyplea8ing8tory. 

2. Was it perseverance that saved John's life? 

3. What a fearful torrent it was! 

4. The rush of water drove me swiftly into the middle and 

I did not look behind me. 

5. Blackmore, who wrote this story, was an Et^lishman. 

6. Ohflamglad. 

7. I resolved to catch some loaches for my mother. 

8. I took a three-pronged fork and went boldly up under 

the branches. 

9. The lonesome rocks and the dark pool made a coward 

of me. 

10. My l^s shpped from under me, but my fork stuck fast 

in a rock. 

11. I fell into the water that was rushing toward the pool. 
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>N 6 — RbVIBW and SnUMABT OF THE 

Parts op Speech 
Noun — a word thataamea a person, place, or thing (p.327) 
Pronoun — a word used instead of a noun (p. 32) 
Adjective — a word that describes or limits the meaning 

: a DOUD or a pronoun (p. 40) 
Verb — a word used to asBert (p. 57) 
The Adverb — a word that modifies the meaning of & verb, 
Ports an adjective, or another adverb (p. 78) 

of Preposition — a word that shows the relation between a 
Speech noun or a pronoun and some other word in tbe sen- 
tence (p. 85) 
Conjunction — a word (not a prepoeition) used to comiect 

words or groups of words of the same class (p. 94) 
Interjection — a word used to express sudden or atroi^ 
feeling (p. 101) 

Claaaify the words in the sentences given on the pre- 
ceding page and tell how each is used. 



Lesson 7 — The Scbstantivk 
1. Development. 

A noun, pronoun, or any word or group of words that 
is used as a noun or pronoun, is called a substantive. 

(a) An adjective may be used as a noun or a pronoun 
and therefore may be a substantive. 

Example: The UiUest are not always the strongest. 

Talleet is an adjective used as the subject of the sen- 
tence; strongest is an adjective used as a predicate noun; 
both are, therefore, substantives. 

Select from the following sentences the adjectives that 
are used substantively. Tell how ea«h substantive is used 
in the sentence in which it occurs. 
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1. The bravest &re the tenderest. 

2. The race is not always to the swift. 

3. The beat will be taken. 

4. "The oldest and youngest 

Are at work with the strongest," 

5. The biggest are usually the best. 

(6) A phrase may be used substantively. 

Examples: (l) Over the fence is out. 

(2) He came from over the river. 

Over the fence ia a phrase used as the subject of the 
sentence; it is therefore a substantive. Over the river is a 
phrase used with the preposition from; it is therefore a 
substantive. 

(c) A clause, also, may be used as a substantive. 



1. That water ahruld come down in a tHide amazed John. 

2. His thought was thai he must not be a coward. 

3. He knew that his mother liked loaches. 

In sentence 1 what is the subject? 
How are the clauses used in sentences 2 and 3? 
Select the substantive clauses in the following sentences 
and tell how each is used: 

1. That I won ia a surprise. 

2. The danger was that I might slip. 

3. I thought that I should fall. 

4. My fear was that my knee-cap was broken. 

5. That I fell headlong into fresh air is my 

6. He was ignorant of what he saw. 

7. He knew that the torrent was dangerous. 

S. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containing adjectives, phra 
clauses used as nibatantives. 
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Lesson 8 — Voice: Active and Passive 
1. Development. 

1. John Ridd caugkl fish. 

2. Fiah were caught by John Ridd. 

What is the subject of sentence 1? What is the direct 
object of the transitive verb caught? 

What is the subject of sentence 2? Does the sentence 
contain a direct object? 

Sentence 1 represents the subject as acting upon some- 
thing. The subject is therefore active. 

Sentence 2 represents the subject as being acted upon. 
The subject is therefore passive. 

Study the two sentences and tell how the difference be- 
tween them is shown. First, notice that the order of the 
words in the second sentence differs from the order in the 
first. The object of the action in the first sentence — the 
thing acted upon — becomes the subject in the second sen- 
tence. Second, notice that the person performing the action 
is represented in the first sentence by the subject, in the 
second by a noun used with a preposition. Third, notice 
that the forms of the verb are different in the two seo- 
tences. This change of verb form is called voice. 

Learn: 

The change in the forms of a verb to show whether the 
subject acts or is acted upon is called voice. 

The forms of a verb that represent the subject as per- 
forniing an action are called the active voice. 

The forms of a verb that represent the subject as being 
acted upon are called the passive voice. Only transitive 
verbs can be used in the passive voice. 

Tell whether the verb in each of the following sentences 
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represents the subject as acting or as being acted upon; 
that is, whether it is active or passive in form: 

1. Richard D. Blackmore wrote "Lonia Doone." 

2. "Loma Doone" was written by Richard D. Blackmore. 

3. The family owned much property. 

4. Much property was owned by the family. 

5. John began his course up the torrent way. 

6. The course up the torrent way was begun by John. 
Give the subject and the predicate of each sentence. 
Notice that the active forms of statement are more 

direct and simple than the passive forms of statement. 
For this reason they are generally preferable. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write two sentences in each of which the verb represents 
the subject as acting upon something. 

Write two sentences in each of which the verb repre- 
sents the subject as being acted upon. 

3. Break, Broke, Broken. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each member givii^ a sentence: 

1. I break it now. 1. He breaks it now. 

2. I broke it yesterday. 2. He broke it yesterday 

3. I have broken it often. 3. He has broken it often. 

Be prepared to answer the following questions, using 
broke, ham broken, or has broken in each answer: 

1. Did you break the point of your pencil? 

2. Did the wind break this lily? 

3. Have they broken the window? 

4. Did the httle gbl break her doll? 

5. Have you broken the vase? 

6. Has the boy broken his cart? 
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Lesson 9 — The School Paper 

Sometimes you may tire of composition writit^ because 
the hard work necessary for a good composition seems so 
much greater than the pleasure derived from it. A weekly, 
bi-weekly, or monthly newspaper published by members of 
your class will add enjoyment to your writing, and the 
consciousness that you can interest others will give you 
great pleasure. 

A printing press is not necessary for this work. The 
accepted compositions may be pasted on sheets of manila 
paper and' these sheets fastened together. The paper may 
be issued regularly on a certain day, as Friday or Monday, 
and may be read to the class by the editors as part of the 
regular reading lesson. 

Some of the compositions may take the form of "report- 
ing." Committees may be appointed to make reports upon 
current events of local or general interest and upon obser- 
vations of various kinds. One committee may report upon 
games and sports, as football, baseball, or skating contests. 
Another may report upon exhibits, entertainments, and 
fairs, A committee may report upon birds that remain 
, during the winter or birds as they come in the spring. 
Reports upon the weather, rainy days, sunny days, storms, 
and losses from storms, would provide work for one com- 
mittee. Reports of pr(^ess on new buildings, bridges, 
or repairs of particular streets and roads would furnish 
interestir^ work for another committee. 

The following subjects are suggested for this month: 

Out New Gymnasium. 

Shall We Have a Basketball Team? 

How I Spent My Vacation. 

A Picnic I Attended. 

The Happiest Day of My Vacation. 
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The board of editors, worldly with the teacher or under 
her advice and direction, may choose, from all the compo- 
sitions written for the paper, those that are the most inter- 
esting. 

Be prepared to report upon one of the subjecte sug- 
gested or upon some other topic of local or general interest. 
Make an outline to guide you in your oral report. 



Lebbon 10 — Composition 
Write for the school paper the report you made in the 
preceding lesson, following the outline of your oral report 
Test your work by the form given on page 5. 



Lesson H — Classes of Sentences: Subject and 

Pbedicate 
Classify according to form the following sentences and 
tell the subject and the predicate of each clause. 

Classify the verbs as transitive or intransitive; the in- 
transitive verbs as complete or hnking. Tell the voice of 
each transitive verb. 

Sentehcx Model 

I doffed my shoes and hose and This is a simple sentence; 7 
put them into a bag. is the subject; doffed and jnd 

are the verbs of the compound 
predicate. They are transi- 
tive verba in the active voice. 

1. I crawled over the rocks and stepped into the torrent. 

2. Because I was ashamed to give up, I risked my life. 

3. The water came down and I was swept oft my feet. 

4. My fork caught in a rock, and I was saved. 

5. I rose to my feet i^ain and began to climb up. 
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6. With the help of the fork I was able to stand. 

7. The green wave came down, and I was taken off by it. 

8. I found that I could not go back. 

9. I must climb up that hill of water or be washed down 

into the pool. 

10. I could not go back, and great cliffs rose on each side. 

11. With a sigh of despair I began my climb. 

12. I cannot tell this clearly because I dare not think 

about it. 

13. My greatest danger came when I saw no danger. 

14. The rush of water drove me into the middle of the 

torrent and I dared not look behind me. 

15. My forehead was rubbed tenderly by a little girt 



Lesson 12 — Review and Summary of Phrases 
1. PhrascB. 
GUsses nf ['"^^t'*^ — modify a noun or a pronoun (p. 81) 
_. i adverbial — modify a verb, adjective, or adverb (p. 81) 

[substantive — used a£ a noun or pronoun (p. 187) 
Select the phrases in the followii^ seotences and tell 
how each is used: 

1. Over the fence is out. 

2. The boys over the fence are tall. 

3. He threw the ball over the fence. 

4. He came from over the river. 

6. From Chicago to Omaha ia a long way. 

6. Have you seen the man in the moon? 

7. Their days in the land of the living are few. 

8. In the hollow of my hand are its water and its aand. 

9. By day you blot out the sun. 

10. Ghosts tidked with ua by the light of the wood fire. 

11. I am sure of his honesty. 

12. The fork was bound to the rod with a cord. 

13. I came to an opening in the bushes and a great black 

pool lay in front of me. 
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2. Go, Went. Gone. 

Read these sentences, filling the blanks with the proper 
forms of the verb go: 

1. Who ha£ home? 

2. I have to see him three times this week. 

3. Had she when you came? 

4. You have early several times. 

5. He has home with his brother. 

6. Has he with his brother many times? 

7. Have you ever to school late? 



Lesson 13 — Litebatuhe 



The Bdildino op the Ship 



"Build me strajf^t, worthy Master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster. 
And with wave and whirlwind wresHel" 



Behold, at last, 

Each tall and tapering mast 

Is swung into its place; 

Shrouds and stays 

Holding it firm and fasti 

Long ago. 

In the deer-haunted forests of Maine, 

When upon mountain and plain 

Lay the snow, 

They fell — those lordly pines! 

Those grand, majestic pines! 

'Mid shouts and cheers 

The jaded steers, 

Panting beneath the goad, 

Drag^ down the weary, winding road 
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Those captive kiags bo etrai^t and tall, 

To be ehom of their streaming hair, 

And, naked and bore, 

To feel the stress and the atndu 

Of the wind and the reeling main, 

Whose roar 

Would remind them forevermore 

Of their native forests they should not see again. 

And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air. 

And at the mast-head, 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unrolls the stripes and stars. 

Ah! when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 

In foreign harbors shall behold 

That flag unroUed, 

'Twill be as a friendly hand 

Stretched out fronn. his native land, 

Filling his heart with memories sweet and endlesal 

Then the Master, 

With a gesture of command, 

Waved his hand; 

And at the word, 

Loud and sudden there was heard, 

All around them and below, 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 

Knocking away the shores and spurs. 

And seel she stirsl 

She starts — she moves — she seems to feel 

The thrill of life along her keel. 

And, spuming with her foot the ground, 

With one exulting, joyous bound. 

She leaps into the ocean's arms! 
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How beautiful she isl How fair 

She Ilea within those arms, that press 

Her form with many a soft caress 

Of tenderness and watchful care! 

Sail forth into the sea, ship] 

Through wmd and wave, right onward ateerl 

The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 

Thou, too, sail on, Ship of State! 

SaU on, O UNION, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Ib hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of sted, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

'Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the galel 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearte, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee — are all with thee! 

— H^iry TTckfeiwjrtft Longfellow. 
2. Study of Selection. 

Explain the first four lines of the poem. 
Who is supposed to have spoken these words? 
What does the second stanza tell you? 
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Give the thought of this stanza in your own words. 

Give the topic of the third stanza. 

What does the poet say the flag of the ship will be to the 
wanderer in fore^ lands? 

Have you ever seen the launching of a ship? 

If not, read the fourth stanza and then describe the 
laimching in your own words. 

What comparison is made in the last stanza? 

Do you think "future hopes" may refer to the continuance 
of a democratic form of government? 

Name some of the "workmen" who helped to build our 
"Ship of State." 

Mention some of the "rocks" and "tempests" that have 
tried our "Ship of State" in recent years. 

Why is ship-building of importance to our country? 

Memorize the last stanza. 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and meanii^ 
of the following: 



poise 

shores goad native 

jaded exulting humanity 

fore^ deer-haunted tapering 



Lesson 14 — CouBiNiNa Sentences 
1. Compound and Complex Sentences. 

Review compound and complex sentences, pages 13 
and 17. 

From the following simple sentences make compound 
and complex sentences: 
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Exanvples: (1) The masts were made of pine trees and these 
were cut in the forests of Mcune. (Compound) 
(2) The masts were made of pine trees which were 
cut in the forests of Maine. (Complex) 

1. The mastfi were made of pine trees, 

2. The pines were cut in the forests of Maine. 

3. Snow covered the ground at the time. 

4. Longfellow compares the pines to captive kings. 

5. The pines were dragged down the winding road. 

6. Their branches were cut off. 

7. The pines could still hear the wind, 

8. The sound reminded them of their old home. 

9. It reminded them of the forests. 

10. They would never see the forests again. 

. Memorizing. 
Commit to memory the following stanza: 

Build thee more stately mansions, my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll I 

Leave thy low-vaulted pasti 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea. 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



Lesson 15 — Ctthrent Events 

Be prepared to discuss some current event of local or 
general interest, preferably one that relates to the building 
or the launching of a ship; or report upon the kinds of ships 
(wooden, steel, etc,,) now being built in this country. 
Make an outline to guide you in your talk. 
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Lesson 16 — Cubhent Events 

Write the report you gave in the preceding leaaon. Test 
your work by the form given on page 5. 



Lesson 17 — Monthly Review 

What are substantives? 

Give an example of an adjective used as a substantive. 

Give an example of a phrase used as a substantive. 

Give an example of a clause used as a substantive- 

What is voice? The active voice? The passive voice? 

What kind of verbs can be used passively? 

Give a sentence containing a verb in the active voice. 

Change your sentence, making the verb passive. 

Give sentences containing the forms of break. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
Lesson 18 — Liteka.tuile 

The Fibst Cubtomeb 



In the baeement story of the gable fronting on the street, one 
of Hepzibah'a ancestors, nearly a century ago, had fitted up a 
shop. The dust of ages gathered inch-deep over the shelves and 
counter and partly filled an old pair of acalea. Such had been 
the condition of the httle shop in old Hepzibah's childhood, 
when she and her brother used to play at hide-and-aeek there. 

But now a remarkable change bad taken place in its interior. 
The rich and heavy festoons of cobweb had been carefully 
brushed away from the ceiling. The counter, sbelvee, and floor 
had all been scoured. The brown scales, too, had evidently 
undei^one rigid discipline, in an unavailii^ efforii to rub off the 
ruBt. 

A curious eye would have discovered two or three barrels, 
one containing flour, another apples, and a third, perhaps, Indian 
meal. There was likewise a square box full of soap in bars; also, 
another of the same size, in which were tallow candles. There 
was a glass pickle jar, filled with fragments of Gibraltar rock; 
not, indeed, splinters of the stone foundation of the famous for- 
tress, but bits of delectable candy. Jim Crow was seen executing 
his . world renowned dance in gingerbread. A party of leaden 
dragoons were galloping along one of the shelves and there were 
some sugar figures, with no strong resemblance to the humanity 
of any epoch. 

The shop bell, right over Hepzibah's head, tinkled and the 
door, which moved with difficulty on its rusty hinges, being 
forced quite open, a square and sturdy little urchin became 
apparent. He was clad rather shabbily in a blue afwwn, very 
wide and short trousers, shoes somewhat out at the toes, and a 
chip hat, with the frizzles of his curly hair sticking through its 
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crevices. A book and a small slate under his arm indicated 
that he was on his way to school. 

"Well," child," said Hepzibah, "what did you wish for?" 

"That Jim Crow there in the window," answered the urohin, 
holding out a cent, and pointing to the gingerbread figure. 

So Hepzibah put forth her lank arm and, taking the figure 
from the window, delivered it to her first customer. 

"No matter for the money," said she, giving him a little 
push toward the door. "No matter for the cent. You are 
welcome to Jim Crow." 

The child, staring with round eyes at this instance of liber- 
ality, took the man of gingerbread and quitted the premises. 
No sooner had he reached the sidewalk Qittle cannibal that he 
was) than Jim Crow's bead was in his mouth. As be bad not 
shut the door, Hepzibah was at the pains of closing it after him. 
She had just placed another gingerbread figure in the window, 
when ^ain the bell tinkled and again the door, being thrust 
open, disclosed the same sturdy little urchin, who, precisely 
two minutes ago, had made his exit. 

"What is it now, child?" asked the lady, rather impatiently; 
"did you come back to shut the door?" 

"No," answered the urchin, pointing to the figure that had 
just been put up, "I want that other Jim Crow." 

"Well, here it is for you," said Hepzibah, reaching it down; 
but recognizing that this pertinacious customer would not quit 
her on any other terms as long as she had a gingerbread figure in 
her shop, she partly drew back her extended hand. "Where is 
the cent?" 

The little boy bad the cent ready, but would have preferred 
the better bargain to the worse. Looking somewhat chagrined, 
he put the coin into Hepzibah's hand, and departed, sending the 
second Jim Crow in quest of the first one. 

— Nalhamel Hawthorne. 
2. Study of Story. 

What tells you that the shop had not been used for 
many years? 
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In what way had the scales undergone "rigid disci- 
pline"? 

What effect did this have upon them? 

What kind of store ia described here? 

Is it necessary for us to know how the little boy was 
dressed? Why does the author take the trouble to de- 
scribe the boy's clothing? 

Why did not Hepzibah take the boy's penny at first? 

Why does the author call him a cannibal? 

What did the boy expect when he came back? 

Why did not Hepzibah make him a present of the second 
gingerbread man? 

What was the "better bargain" the boy hoped for? 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

exit interior discipline 

rigid dragoon chagrined 

quest ancestor unavailing 

epoch apparent delectable 

crevice fragment pertinacious 



Lessok 19 — Composition 
Describe Hepzibah as you imagine she looked whOe 
waiting for her first customer. 



Lesson 20 — Composition 

Im^ine that a second customer entered the store as the 
little boy left. Write a description of this customer. Test 
your work by the form given on page 5. 
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Lesson 21 — Review and Sumhart of Constructionb 

Nominative — subject (p. 51 ), predicate (p. 60), 
of direct address (p. 51), of exclamation (p. 52) 

Accusative — direct object (p. 69), with prepo- 
dtion (p. 85 ) 

Dative — indirect object (p. 73 ) 

Genitive — of possession (p. 103 ), of connection 
(p. 103) 

In the following sentences point out examples of the 
above constructions: 



ConstructlonB 
(Case-uses) 



1. Horses are patient a 

2. The snow! See it come. 

3. John, hang the picture on the wall. 

4. I sent him a present. 

5. Mary's cat liked the suQ'a rays. 



Lesson 22 — Descriptive and Liuitino Adjectivks 
1. Practice Work. 

1. A curious eye would have discovered two or three 

barrels . 

2. A square and sturdy little boy entered the shop. 

3. He was dressed in a blue apron and wide, short 

trousers. 

4. His curly hair was stickii^ through the holes in his hat. 

5. This boy was Hepzibah's first customer. 

6. The square box was full of soap. 

7. A glass pickle jar was filled with rock. 

8. The door moved on ite rusty hinges, 

9. The boy held a small slate under his arm. 

10. The little boy wore & chip hat. 

11. The heavy cobwebs had been brushed away. 
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12. Some augar figures were placed on the shelves. 

13. The third barrel coatained Indian meal. 

Select the nouna and the pronounB in the preceding sen- 
tences. 

Select the adjectives that describe; that ia, the adjectivee 
that tell the kind or conditiwi of the person or thing. 

Select the adjectives that merely limit the idea given by 
the noun, by pointing out or by denoting number. 

Remember that an adjective that describes is called a 
descriptive adjective; an adjective that merely limits is 
called a limitii^ adjective. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentence contuning descriptive adjectives; 
five sentences containii^ limitii^ adjectives. 



Lesson 23 — Articles: Numerals: Prgnohekai^ 
1. Development. 

The boy paid one cent for a second gii^^bread man. 

One and second do not deacnbe; they merely limit the 
nomis vith which they are used, and are therefore limiting 
adjectives. Limiting adjectives that indicate number are 
called numeral adjectives. 

The words the, a, and an merely limit the nouns with 
^^ch they are used, and are a particular kind of limiting 
adjectives called articles. Since the points out a definite 
person or thing, it is called the definite article. Since a and 
an apply indefinitely to any person or thing, they are called 
indefinite articleB. Remember that a is used before words 
b^imiing with a consonant sound, and an is used before 
words b^inning with a vowel sound. 
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You have learned that many words, such as thds, which, 
and his, are used sometimes as pronouns and sometimes 
as adjectives. When used as adjectives these words do not 
describe, but merely limit, and are therefore limiting adjec- 
tives. They are also called pronominal adjectiTas, because 
the same words may be used as pronouns. 

All limiting adjectives may be grouped in three classes, 
arttdea, numeral adjecHvea, and pronominai adjectives. 

Read these sentences and notice the use of the articles: 

1. Our club elected a president and Becretary (one person). 

2. Our olub elected a president and a secretary (two 



3. Huth has a red, white, and blue dress (one dress). 

4. Ruth has a red, a white, and a blue dreaa (three dresses). 

5. A Harvard and a Yale student were present (two 

students). 

Where there can be no confusion, the article is often 
omitted, as "the stars and stripes," "the father and mother." 

Notice that the article is not used before a noun that 
follows "kind of" and "sort of." 

Examples: 1. What kind of letter did you receive? (Not kind <ff a.) 
2. Do you like that sort of sled? (Not sort o/ a.) 



Select the articles used in the first paragraph of I 
18 and give the class of each. 

Select the numeral adjectives used in the third parar 
graph. 

Select the pronominal adjectives used in the fourth 
paragraph. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containii^ a, an, and the. 
Write sentences containing numeral adjectives. 
Write sentences containing pronominal adjectives. 
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Lesson 24 — Cohbbct Forub of Pronoons 

(a) Select the pronouns in the third and fourth para- 
graphs of the story in Lesson 3. Tell the class, ante- 
cedent, person, number, gender, and construction of each. 

(6) Supply the proper form of a pronoun for each blsjik 
in the following sentences: 

1. This is a secret between . 

2. This is a secret between you and . 

3. The little girl may sit between you and . 

4. Shall I divide it between and ? 

5. They have been talking to and . 

6. Let and go. 

7. May and come? 

8. He is taller than . 

9. His brother runs faater than . 

(c) Repeat the following sentences to yourself severa] 
times and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition 
of them in class, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. Every boy knew his lesson. 

2. Did each girl know her lesson? 

3. Every man must do his duty. 

4. Had each of the boys his book? 

5. Everyone must do his best. 

6. Did every girl do her work well? 

7. No one should neglect his work. 

8. Every girl has studied her lesson. 



Lesson 25 — Composition 

Give an oral description of the smallest store or the 
most interesting store you ever saw. Make an outline and 
follow it in your talk. 
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Lesson 26 — Cohposition 



Hepzibab's atore was in the basement of a house that 
had aeven gables. Have you ever seen a house of peculiar 
construction? If you have seen such a house, write a 
brief description of it. If you do not know a house of this 
kind, describe the mout beautiful building you ever saw. 
Test your work by the form given on p'^e 6. 



Lesson 27 — DisTraotrisHiNG Predicate Adjecttveb 
FBOu Adverbs 

1. AdjectiVfl or Adverb. 

You have learned that if a modifyii^ word in the predi- 
cate describes or limits the subject, we use an adjective; 
if it modifies the verb, we use an adverb. You have learned, 
also, that predicate adjectives are used with such verbs as 
appear, become, fed, grow, look, seem, smell, sound, and taste, 
as w^ as with is, are, was, were, etc. 

Bxamplet: 1. The rose araelU sweet. 

2. Do you feel sick? 

3. He looked awkward. 

4. They seemed honest. 

5. Quinine tastes bitter. 

6. The music sounds beautiful. 

7. The boy grew taU. 

Select the correct word for each of the following sen- 
tences and give reaeons for your choice: 

1. How {awkward, awkwardly) the man is! 

2. How (awAward.awfcwanHy) the man looks! 

3. How {awkward, awkwardly) the man walks! 

4. The lady looked.Cbeaut^uI, 6eau{^uUy). 
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5. The lady e&ag(beaidif id, beaulifiiUy). 

6. The lady was {beantlifvl.beaittifvUj/). 

7. Tke man acted (honest, honesUy). 

8. The man seemed (honest, honestly). 

9. The man is (hamst, honestly). 

10. The Iftdy smiled (pfeominf, pleasantly). 

11. The lady looked (pkaaaiU, pUaaantly). 

2. Know, Knew, Known, 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
tbem in class, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. I know now. 4. He knows now. 

2. I knew yesterday. 5. He knew yesterday. 

3. I have known for a long time. 6. He has known for a loi^ time. 

7. We know now. 

8. We knew yesterday. 

9. We have known for a long time. 

Answer the followii^ questions, using the proper forms 
aS know: 

1. Who knows it? 6. Did you know this? 

2. Who knew it? 7. Did they know it? 

3. Who know it? 8, Did he know his lesson? 

4. Did he know it? 9. Did you know your lesson? 

5. Did he know it before? 10. Did he know this yesterday? 
Be prepared to ask other members of the class these 

questions and to ju^e the correctness of the answers. 



Lesson 28 — Letter Writino 

Write a letter to a book store, ordering some book that 
you would like to read. Test your letter by the form 
gjven on page 99. 
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Lesson 29 — Classes of Sentences: Subject and 
Predicate 

Classy according to fonn the following sentences and 
tell the subject and the predicate of each clause. Name 
the principal word of each subject and each predicate. 

1. The boy Btared at Hepzibab and went out of the shop. 

2. He held his cent in one hand and the gingerbread man in 

the other. 

3. When the child reached the etrect, be put the head 

of the gingerbread man into his mouth. 

4. She had just placed another gingerbread figure in the 

window when the bell tinkled again. 

5. There stood the little boy. 

6. I want that other gingerbread man. 

7. Here it is. 

8. Where is the cent? 

9. He put the coin into Hepzibah'a hand. 

10. The second gingerbread man followed the first one. 

Classify the verbs in the preceding sentences as transi- 
tive or intransitive. 

Classify the intransitive verbs as complete or linking and 
tell the voice of each transitive verb, 



Lesson 30 — Cuerent Events 

Be prepared to discuss some current event of local or 
general interest. Make an outline to guide you. 



Lesson 31 — Cdheent Events 

Write a report of the event discussed in the preceding 
jseon. Test your work by the form given on page 5. 
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Lesson 32 — Monthly Review 

What is a descriptive adjective? Illustrate. 
What is a limiting adjective? Illustrate. 
Name the kinds of limiting adjectives. 
Give an example of each kind. 
What is the definite article? Why is it so called? 
What are the indefinite articles? Why are they ao 
called? 

When is a used? When is an used? 
What is a pronominal adjective? Why is it so called? 
Give a sentence that contains a pronominal adjective. 
What is a numeral adjective? Give Ein example. 
Give sentences containing the different forms of kriow. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Lesson 33 — Litbratdbe 



The Flight 

Sometimes we walked, sometimes we ran, and as it drew tm 
to morning, we walked less and ran more. For all of our hurry, 
day began to come in while we were still far from shelter.- It 
found us in a valley where ran a foaming river. I could see Alan 
knit his brow. 

"This is no fit place for you and me," he sud. "This is a 
|dace they're bound to watch." 

With that he ran harder than ever down to the water side, 
where the river waa split in two among three rocks. He looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, but jumped upon the middle 
rock. I had scarce time to measure the distance or to under- 
stand the peril before I had followed him, and he had caught 
and stopped me. 

So there we stood, upon a small rock, slipp^y with spray, a 
far broader leap in front of us and the river dmning upon all 
sides. The next minute Alan leaped over tha further branch of 
the stream and landed safe. 

I was now alone upon the rock, which gave me more room. 
I bent low on my knees and flung myself forth, with that kind of 
at^er of despair that has sometimes stood me in stead of cour- 
age. Alan seized me, first by my hair, then by the collar, and 
dragged me into safety. 

Never a word he said, but set oS running again, and I must 
stagger to my feet and run after him. I had been weary before, 
but now I was sick and bruised, and when at last Alan paused 
under a great rock, it was none too soon for David Balfour. 

A great rock, I have said; but it was two rocks leaning 
together at the top, both some twenty feet high, and at the first 
eight, inaccessible. Alan failed twice in an attempt to climb 
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tbem, and it was only by standing on my shoulders and leapii^ 
up that he secured lodgment. Once there, he let down his 
leathern girdle, and with the aid of that, I scrambled up beside 

Then 1 saw why we had come there, for the two rocks, being 
somewhat hollow on the top and sloping one to the other, made 
a kind of saucer, where as many as three or four men might 
have lain hidden. Then at last Alan smiled. 

"Aye," said he, "now we have a chance. Go you to your 
sleep and I'll watch." 

I dare say it was nine in the morning when I was roughly 
awakened and found Alan's hand pressed upon my mouth. 

"Wheeshtl" he whispered. "You were snoring." 

He peered over the edge of the rock and signed to me to do 
the Uke. 

Near by, on the top of a rock, there stood a sentry. All the 
way down the river side were posted other sentries; here near 
together, there widelier scattered. 

I took but one look at them and ducked ^ain into my place. 

The tediousnesB and pain of those hours upon the locks grew 
greater as the day went on, the rock getting still hotter and the 
eon fiercer. 

At last, there came a patch of shade on the east side of the 
rock, which was the side sheltered from the soldiers. 

"As well one death as another," said Alan, and slipped over 
the edge and dropped on the ground. 

I fallowed bim and instantly fell all my lei^^, so weak was I 
and giddy witli that long expoBure. 

Presently we began to get a little strength, and Alan proposed 
that we should try a start. We began to slip from rock to rock, 
now crawling, now making a run for it. 

By sundown we had made some distance. But now we came 
on a deep, rushing bum that tore down to join the glen river. 
We oast ourselves on the ground and plunged head and ahoulderB 
in the water. I cannot toll which was more pleasant, the great 
shock as the cool stream went over us or the greed with which 
we drank it. 
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As soon as the shadow trf nig^t had fallen, we set forth aeain. 
Early as day cames in the begmning (rf July, it was still daik 
when we reached our de8tinati<»i, a cleft in the head c^ a great 
mouDtain, with a water running throu^ the midst, and upon one 
hand a shallow cave in a rock. Birches grew there in a thin, 
pretty wood, which a httle farther on was changed into a wood 
of pines. The bum was full of trout; the wood of cushat doves; 
on the opening side of the mountain beyond, whaupe woe always 
whisUing and cuckoos were jdentiful. It was, on the whcde, a 
pleasant place, and the five days we lived in it went ha^qnly. 

We slept in the cave, making our bed of heather bushes. 
There was a low, concealed place, in a turning of the ^en, where 
we made a fire to warm ourselves when the clouds set in, aad 
grill the Uttle trout that we cai^t with our hands. The largest 
we got might have been three quarters of a pound; but they 
were of good flavor and, when brcoled upon the coals, lacked only 
a little salt to be delicious. 

— Robert LouU Stevenaon. 
2. Study of Story. 

The above is a selection from "Kidnapped." The events 
recorded are represented as havii^ taken place more 
than one hundred fifty years ago in Scotland. David 
Balfour, who is telling the story, and his companion, Alan, 
had been wrongfully suspected of murder and had fled for 
their lives. 

What incident shows Alan's daring? What shows his 
perseverance? What shows his kindness to David? 

From what did Alan and David suffer meet during the 
hours upon the rock? 

At what time during the flight do you think Alan and 
David were in the greatest darker? 

Find an example of a predicate adjective in the fourth 
paragraph on page 210. 

Find a form of lie in the second pan^raph on page 211. 
Give the other forms of lie. Give the forms of lap. 
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3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciatioD and mean- 
ing of the following: 

deft bum tediouaaess grill 

whaup giddy destination heather 

sentry exposure inaccessible dinnin g 



Lesson 34 — Composition 
■1. ConTersatioii and Discussion. 

Tell the story of a camping trip or a long walk you have 
taken. First make an outline. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the opening paragraph of your story. Test your 
work by the form given on page 5. 



Lesson 35 — Agreement of Verb with Subject 
IN Person ANn Nuubeb 
i. Development. 

1. I am far from shelter. 

2. You are far from shelter. 

3. He is far from shelter. 

4. We are far from shelter. 

5. You are far from shelter. 

6. They are far from shelter. 

Select the subject of each of the sentences given above. 
Give the person and number of each subject. 

Select the verb in each sentence. Each verb is one of 
the forms of the verb be. Each denotes present time, but 
the form of the verb is not the same in all the sentences. 
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1. / waa far from (dielt«r. 4. We icere far from Bhelter. 

2. You were far from shelter. 5. You were far from shelter. 

3. He vxu far from shelter. 6. They were ios from shelter. 
Give the person and number of the subject in each of 

the above sentences and select the verb. 

The verb in each of these sentences is one of the forms 
of be and denotes [tast time. You notice, however, that 
the form of the verb is not the same in all the sentences. 

Verbs make certain chaises in form according to the 
person and number of the subject, and for this reason we 
say a verb has person and number. 

Learn: 

Tbe person and number of a verb should be the same 
AS the person and number of the subject 

If the subject is a noun, the verb is always in the tldrd 
person. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write ten sentences containing 7, tee, you, he, she, itf 
and they used as subjects. 



Lesson 36 — Agreement op Verb with Subjects 
Connected by Ob or Nor 

Select the subjects and the word that connects them in 
each of the following sentences: 

1. Neither David nor Alan was seen by the sentries. 

2. Either David or Alan was keeping watch. 

3. Does David or Alan tell this story? 

4. Either a dove or a cuckoo was always in sight. 

5. Neither John nor Frank is ever late. 

6. Was David or Alan to blame? 
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7. Neither Alan nor David was lacking in perseverance. 

8. Wafl either Cavid or Alan watching? 

9. Has Frank or Harry taken your book? 

10. Neither your brother nor your sifiter is here, 

11. One or ttie other is going to the city. 

12. Tom or James has been here. 

13. Neither he nor his sister was at the station. 

14. Either the man or the bo^ has the rake. 

15. Frances or Caroline goes once a week to the country. 

16. Neither your father nor your mother is able to go. 

17. John or Charles always mows the lawn. 

18. Neither Mary nor Ruth plays the piano. 
10. Either Harry or his brother rows the boat. 

Tell the number of each subject in the above sentences. 
Select the verb in each sentence and tell what number it is. 



Two singular subjects connected by OT or nor require « 
suigular verb. 

LbSSON 37 — AOBBEMENT OF VeRB WITH StTBJBCT WhEN 

A Phrase Combs Between 
Read each of the sentences given below, omitting the 
words inclosed in commas: 

1. The pain, in addition to his fears, was the cause of 

David's faintness. 

2. The darkness, tc^ther with the rocks, was their 

protection. 

3. David's weariness, as well as his bruises, was making 

his progress difficult. 
Tell the subject and the predicate of each sentence. ■ 
What purpose do the words inclosed in commas serve? 
What number is the verb in sentence 1? With what 
does this verb agree? 
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What is the number of the verb in sentence 2? With 
what does this verb ^ree? 

What is the number of the verb in sentence 3? With 
what does this verb t^ree? 

Notice that the verb in each sentence f^rees with its 
singular subject, even when the subject is modified by a 
phrase containing a plural noun. 

Read each of the following sentences, omitting the words 
inclosed in commas. 

Select the subject and the predicate of each sentence. 
Tell the person and number of each subject and the person 
and number of each verb. 

Sentence Model 

A man, with bis dog, stands on Man, the principal word of the 

the bridge. Bubject is in the third person, 

singular number; stands, the 

predicate verb, is in the third 

person, singular number. 

1. A sentry, with his gun, was standing on the top of a 

rock. 

2. Alan, as well as David, was almoet unable to climb 

to the top. 

3. The bright fire, together with the trout, was enough 

to make them foiget their weariness. 

4. David, with Alan's help, was able to scale the rock. 

5. I, as well as he, was in danger. 

6. David, in company with Alan, was glad to remain hei« 

several days. 

7. Alan, as well as David, was exhausted. 

8. The hot sun, t<^ther with the hardness of the rocka, 

was what made them leave their hiding place. 

9. This story, like others by the same author, is very 

interesting. 
10. George, as well as all the other boys, has enjoyed read- 
ing it. 
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Lesson 38 — Aoreemknt of Verb with an 
Indbfinitb Phonoon as Subject 

1. Indflfinite Pronoun *s Subject. 

Tell the subject and the predicate of each of the foltow- 
iug senteDces: 

1. Each was brave. 

2. Neither was blameless. 

3. Either was willii^. 

4. Everyone was on the alert. 

5. Someone was guilty. 

6. Each was eager. 

7. Was everyone afraid? 

8. Someone ha^ done this. 

9. Neither is here. 

10. Either is capable. 

11. Has each done his part? 

12. Neither haa yielded. 

13. Everyone has heard it. 

14. Scuneone was seen there. 

15. Either is good. 

16. Each knows his duty. 

17. Does everyone respect him? 

18. Someone has taken my book. 

19. Neither enjoys this. 

20. Either is interesting. 

To what class of pronouns do the subjects of the above 
sentences belor^? Tell the person and number of each 
pronoun; the person and number of each verb. 

Notice that the indefinite pronouns used in the above 
sentences require singular verbs. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences, each of which contains an indefi- 
nite pronoun used as subject. 
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Lesson 39 — Litebatubk 



The Landing of the Pilobw Fathhis 
The breakmg waves dashed high 

On a stem and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods agamst a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed; 

And the heavy n^t hui^ dark 

The hillB and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the 'true-hearted, came; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame. 

Amidst the stonn they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea; 
And the sounding ables of the dim woods rai^ 

To the anthem of the free. 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pi^pim-band, — 
Why had they come to wither there. 

Away from their childhood's land? 

What sou^t they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine! 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod; 
They have left unstained what there they found, — 

Freedom to worship God. 

— Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 
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2. Study of Poem. 

Prepare a list of questions on the preceding poem and a 
list of words for study. 

Why is this poem appropriate to the Thanksgiving 



3. Memorizing. 

Commit to memory the last two stanzas. 



Lesson 40 — Current Events 
Be prepared to discuss some current event appropriate 
to the season or to Thanksgiving Day. Make an outhne 
to guide you in your talk. 



Lesson 41 — CuRRiaflT Events 
Write for the school paper the report you gave in the 
preceding lesson. Test your work by the form given on 



Lesson 42 — Making Compound and Complex 
Sentences 
From the following simple sentences make compound 
and complex sentences: 



(1) November mormngs are cold, but at noon It is always 

warmer. (Compound) 

(2) Snow, which ia seen in the morning, ia gone by night. 

(Complex) 



1. November mornings are cold. 

2. It is always wanner at noon. 
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3. Snow is Been in the morning. 

4. It is gone by night. 

5. I walk slowly and softly through the wood. 

6. I watch the flowers lie down to sleep. 

7. The forest makes soft, sweet beds tor its children. 

8. I never knew this before. 

9. The wild things seem to talk together. 

10. They talk as they lie down to sleep. 

11. I hear their low tones. 

12. They sound like human voices. 

13. I never heard these sounds before, 

14. The ferns kneel down. 

15. Their mother, Nature, tells them to go to sleep. 

16. Thanksgiving Day cornea in November. 

17. On this day we give thanks for the harvest. 

18. Governor Bradford appointed a day of thanks^vlng. 

19. The Pilgrims gave thanks for their first harvest. 
Classify according to form the sentences you have made, 

and tell the subject and the predicate of each clause. 
Name the principal word of each subject and predicate. 



Lesson 43 — Review and Summary of Clauses 

(Adjective — modify nouns and pronouns (p. Il4) 
Adverbial — modify verbs, adjectives, and adverbs 
(p. 116) 
Substantive — are used as nouns (p. 187) 

You have learned that clauses may be used in the follow- 
ii^ ways: 

1. To modify nouns or pronouns. 

Example: David, who was innocent, was obliged to See. 

A clause that modifies a noun or a pronoun is called 
an adjective clause. 
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2. To modify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. 



(1) Wh^n the shadoiBs of nighi fdl, David and Alan moved 

more rapidly. 

(2) David was so weary thai he feU aicfc. 

(3) I followed him so closely that he saw me. 

A clause that modifies a verb, aa adjective, or ar' 
adverb is called an adverbial ckmse. 
3. In place of nouns. 

(a) Svbjecl: That he might escape from the scalers was: 

David's hope. 
(6) PTedicale nominative: David's hope was that he might 

escape from the soldiers. 
(c) IHrecl e^ject: David hoped that lie might escape from 

the soldiers. 
(rf) Apposilive: The hope thai he might escape gave David 

strength. 

(e) With a preposition: He was interested in wh(U he saw. 

A clause used as a noun is called a substatUive clause. 

Select the clauses in the foUowii^ sentences and tell 

how each is used. Tell the principal word of the subject and 

the predicate of each clause . 

1. David waa so weak that he fell. 

2. After we made a bed of heather, we slept peacefully. 

3. It was a pleasant place in which we rested. 

4. I know that we were in great danger. 

5. That they might be safe in- a few days was the thought 

of both. 

6. We found a cave in which we could hide. 

7. As the Bun grew hotter, we became more uncomfortable. 

8. Alan watched while David slept. 

9. Alan knew that the soldiers would watch this place. 
10. "Kidnapped," from which this selection is taken, is a 

very interestii^ story. 
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Lesson 44 — Words Used ab Different Pabts 
OF Speech 

1. Uses of Words. 

You have learned that the use of a word in a 8 
determines what part of speech it is. 

Tell how the italicized words are used in the following 



1. Very is a short word. 

2. Robert is very old. 

3. The very idea pleases me. 

4. We saw his only boc^. 

5. We saw only his book. 

6. Only is a word of four letters. 

7. The mounlain is hl^. 

8. The mountain peak is high. 

9. Come above. 

10. Come above me. 

11. Come from aftoM. 

12. The board walk is narrow. 

13. The board is narrow. 

14. The cock is industrious. 

15. The cocNb book ia helpful. 

16. CooA: your dinner today. 

17. Wiihoul money he is helpless. 

18. Inside the cave it is cool, but wWund it is hot. 

2. Drink, Drank, Drunk. 

Supply the proper form of the verb drinA in each of the 
followiz^ sentences: 

1. The child the milk and went back to her doR, 

2. The boy in the fairy tale at the magic stream 

and became a fawn. 

3. We have never coffee. 

4. The birds have at the fountain every day. 
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5. The horeea have at the trough. 

6. A few years ago the deer at this sprii^. 

7. The Indians once at this spring. 



Lesson 45 — The Uses of Likb 
1. The Uses of Like. 

In the foliowii^ sentences like is a preposition and is 
correctly used. 

Repeat these sentences to yourself several times and be 
prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of them in 
class, each pupil giving a sentence: 

1. You look like your father. 

2. My pencil is like yours. 

3. This umbrella is like mine. 

4. He looked like a soldier. 

5. Your voice is like your sister's. 

6. Are your painta like mine? 

lAke is often incorrectly used as a conjunction, in place of 
as or as if. The sentences that follow are examples of the 
kind of sentence in which like is often incorrectly used. The 
correct form is given in order that you may practice until 
the correct form becomes your form of expression. 

1. It looks as if it would rain (not "like it would rain"). 

2. You apoke as if you were sure. 

3. They look as if they had come a long distance. 

4. You walked bb if you were tired. 

5. Read as I do. 

6. Sii^ as I do. 

7. Write as he does. 

8. Stand as she does. 

9. Can you skate as he does? 

10. You look as if you were sleepy. 

11. Flay the game as they do. 
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2. Selecting PhraEes. 

Select the phrB,ses in the last two part^aphs of the 
story of Lesson 33 ajid tell which are adverbial and which 
are adjective phrases. 



Lesson 46 — Lettee Writing 

Write a letter to a friend telling about your Thankagiv- 
ing Day, or about the most interesting articles that have 
appeared in the school paper. 



Lesson 47 — Correct Forms of Pronouns 
1. Conect Forms of Pronouns. 

Read the following sentences, filling each blank with 
the correct form of a pronoun: 

1. He told you and to go. 

2. She aaked you and to come, 

3. There was no one there except . 

4. I am sure thia is for you and ~. 

5. This was sent to you and — — ■. 

6. She saw you and . 

7. He heard and speaking, 

8. Was it or 7 

9. Do not tell and . 

10. This is between and . 

11. My brother is older than . 

12. Are as good as ? 



Study the second stanza of the selection in Lesson 39 
and be prepared to write it correctly from your teacher's 
dictation. Test your work by the forra given on page 20. 
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In what respects does a verb agree with its subject? 
Give sentences that illustrate. 

When two singular subjects aje connected by or or Jior, 
what must the number of the verb be? Write two sen- 
tences to illustrate. 

When a singular subject is modified by a phrase that 
contains a plural noun, what must the number of the verb 
be? Write two sentences to illustrate. 

Write sentences containing like used as a preposition. 

Write five sentences containing indefinite pronouns used 
with singular verbs. 

Give sentences containing adjective clauses, adverbial 
clauses, and substantive clauses. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

Lesson 49 — Literatcbb 
1. Reading. 

The Village School 

'Sweet AubumI loveliest village of the pUua, 
Where health and plenty cheered the laboring swain, 
Where emiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting Bummer's lingering blooms del^^; 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could ples^ 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene! 

Beside yon strag^ing fence that skirts the way 
With blossomed furze unprofitabty gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught hie little school. 
A man severe he was, and stem to view; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew: 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face; 
Full well they laughed with coi]nterfeit«d glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he knew; 
'Twas certain he could write, and cipher, wo; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e'en the story ran that he could gauge; 
In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill. 
For e'en though vanquished, he could aifpM still; 
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While words of learned length and thund'ring sound 
Amazed the gamg rustics ranged around; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew. 
That one small head could cany all he knew. 

— Olioer GoldmUh. 

2. Stnd7 of Selection. 

What name does Goldsmith give to the village? 

How does it compare with other villages that the poet 
has seen? 

What words tell you the happy condition of the work- 
ing people in the village? 

Read the lines that show the mildness of the climate. 

Where was the village playground? Who took part in 
the sports? What do you think the sports were? 

Why is the schoolhouse called a "noisy mansion"? 

What did the pupils know when they saw the "morning 
face" of their master? 

What "dismal tidings" did a whisper carry round the 
schoolroom? 

Why was the master's love of learning to blame for his 
severity? 

Is the poet's excuse for the master's severity a good 
one? Give a reason for your answer. 

Would you enjoy a debate with a person who, "though 
vanquished," "could argue still"? Give a reason for your 
answer. 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

bowers disaster swain presage furze 

vanquish tidings gauge boding aught 

counterfeited endeared owned humble rustics 
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Lesson 50 — Composition 



Desoxbe or^y a village, a street, a school, or a town 
with which you are familiar. 



Lesson 51 — Composition 

Write an extdanation of a game or a sport that you 
enjoy now or that you enjoyed when you were too young 
to go to school. Test your work by the form given on 
page 5. 

Lesson 52 — Clauses: Vebbs 

Classify according to form the following sentences. Select 
the clauses and tell how each is used. 

1. The villagers thought that he knew everything. 

2. The children have learned that they must not dis- 

please him. 

3. ShaU we always remember the beautiful village? 

4. When the boys and girls play on the green, the older 

people watch them. 

5. The children knew when the master was displeased. 

6. The master argued after he had been vanquished. 

7. The children whom he taught learned many things. 

8. The children worked hard, but they were very noisy. 

9. When evening came, they played on the green. 

10. The master talked and the people listened. 

11. Though he seemed severe at times, he was really kind. 

12. His fault was in the love that he bore to learning. 

Tell the subject and the predicate, and the principal 
word of each, in each clause of the above sentences. 

Classify the verbs in the sentences as transitive, com- 
plete, or linking. 
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Lesson 53 — The Gbnitivb Case 

1. The GenitiTe Case. 

Select from the poem of Lesson 49 the nouns used in 
the genitive case and explain each. 

Write five sentences containing examples of the genitive 
of possession. 

Write five sentences containii^ examples of the genitive 
of connection. 

2. Dictation Exercise. 

Study the first stanza in the poem of Lesson 49 and be 
prepared to write it correctly from your teacher's dictation. 
Test your work by the form given on page 20. 

Lesson 54 — Tense Fobms: Pbesent, Past, Futubb 
1. Development. 

1. I know him well. 4. He krunvs him well. 

2. I knew him well. 6. He knew him well. 

3. I ihall know him well. 6. He mil hww him w^. 

The verbs in sentences 1 and 4 make assertions in regard 
to present time. 

The verbs in sentences 2 and 5 make assertions in regard 
to past time. 

The verbs in sentences 3 and 6 make assertions in regard 
to future time. 

Tell what the verb in each of the following sentences 
indicates as to the time of the assertion: 

1. The master teaches his school. 

2. The master taught hia school. 

3. The master will teach his school. 

4. I write a letter. 

5. I wrote a letter. 
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6. I BhaU write a letter. 

7. The bird snga a song. 
S. The biid aang a song. 

9. The bird will sing a song. 

10. The child spoke distinctly. 

11. She will tell you a story. 

12. He speaks distinctly. 

13. You told me that yesterday. 

14. WiU you tell me again? 

15. Shall I speak to heF7 

16. I bring a messt^. 

17. I brought one yesterday. 

18. I shall bring one tomorrow. 

You have noticed that the verbs in the preceding sen- 
tences change in form to show the time of the assertions. 

Learn: 

The changes in the form of « verb to indicate the time 
of the assertion are called tense. 

The forms of a verb that make assertions in regard to 
present time are called the present tense. 

The forms of a verb that make assertions in regard to 
past time are called the past tense. 

The' forms of a verb that make assertions in regard to 
future time are called the future tense. 

2. Progressive Forms. 
Read the following sentences: 

1. I wcik a mile every day. la. I am walking a mile every 

day. 

2. I vialked a mile every day 2o. I was walking a mile every 

last winter. day last winter. 

Notice that in sentences 1 and la both verbs indicate 
present time, but la asserts action as going on, in progress 
at the present time ; and that in sentence 2 the verb asserts 
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action in past time, while in 2a the verb asserts action as in 
progress in past time. The forms of the verb that assert 
action as going on or continuing are called progressiTe 
tenses. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences containing the present, past, and future 
forms of the following verbs, using we, you, she, and it as 
subjects: 

see do come 

Write the present and past progressive forms of the above 



Lgsbon 55 — The Past Participle: 

The Perfect Tenses 

1. Development. 

In your practice upon the correct forms of verbs you 
have used the form that shows present time, the form that 
shows past time, and the form that you have not learned 
to name, but which you know is always used with some 
form of the verb have. This form of the verb is called the 
past participle. Notice how the past participle is used in 
the following sentences: 

1. I have humm him. 4. He has hwvm him. 

2. I had known him. 5. He had known him. 

3. I Bhttll have known him. 6. He will have known him. 
The verbs in sentences 1 and 4 indicate that the action 

was complete at the time the statement was made. 

The verba in sentences 2 and 5 indicate that the action 
was complete at some time in the past. 

The verbs in sentences 3 and 6 indicate that the action 
will be complete at some time in the future. 
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Leara: 

The forms of a veib that assert action complete at th» 
time of speaking are called the present perfect tense. 

The forms of a verb that assert action complete at some 
time in the past are called the past perfect tense. 

The forms of a verb that assert action to be complete 
at some time in the future are called the future perfect 
tense. 

These tenaea m^ht have been called the present eom- 
■pieted, the past completed, and the fviure completed. Instead 
of the word "completed," however, the word perfect came 
to be used to show that the action indicated by the verb 
is perfected or finished. 

Tell what the verb in each of the following sentences 
indicates as to the time of the assertion: 

1. The master has taught his school. 

2. The master had taught his school. 

3. The master had been teacbmg his school. 

4. The master will have taught thiB rule. 

5. The boy has taken his books. 

6. The boy had taken his books. 

7. The boy will have gone home before I get there. 

8. The girl has boi^^t a doll. 

9. She had bought one before. 

10. She will have bought a doll when I see her. 

11. I shall have written a letter when you come. 

12. I had written a letter. 

13. I have written a letter. 

14. I have been writing a letter. 

15. The bird had sung a song. 

16. He is working too hard for his strength. 

17. The fisherman was walking along the road to the river 

when I saw him. 

18. She will be singing in concerts next year. 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Write sentences that contain the followii^ verbs used to 
show past time: attack, lie, learn. 

Write sentences that contain the following verba used to 
show action completed at the time of speaking; ash, de- 
clare, break. 



Lesson 56 — Review and Suuuabt of Nouns 

[Proper {p. 327) 
Clasgesi Common (p. 327) 

[ CoUective (p. 126) 

f Number — Singular, plural (p. 328) 
Case-use (Construction) — Nominative (p. 51), 
accusative (pp. 70 and 85), dative (p. 74), 
genitive (p. 103) 
Gender — Masculine, feminine, neuter (p. 121) 

Classify the nouns in the following sentences, and give 
the number, gender, and construction of each: 

1. Auburn was the loveliest village of the plain. 

2. Our football team is playing a game today. 

3. Our football team are all inexperienced players. 

4. The boy and his companions are at the circus. 

i5. John, where are you going this beautiful morning? 

6. John is a busy man. 

7. The schoolmaster was a man of serene manner. 

8. The snow! how it comes down. 

9. The boy threw the ball over the fence. 

10. Mary went with her sister to the circua parade. 

11. We gave the poet a beautiful picture of the village. 

12. The woman's hat was blown into the river. 

13. The day's work is done. 

14. Flowers grow everywhere in that wonderful country. 
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Lesson 57 — Current Events 
CoiiT«rsadon and Discussion. 

fie prepared to give a four-minute talk on some topic of 
general or local interest or a two-minute talk on one of the 
following subjects: 

Our Winter Sporta. 
A Skating Race. 
How to Make a Snow Man. 
A Christmas Present I Made. 
A Ckristmas Present I Should Like to Give. 
Do We Need a Reading Clvb in Our School f 
A Book I Am Reading. 
First make an outline to guide you in your talk. 



Lesson 58 — Current Evxnts 

Write for the school paper on the topic you discussed i 
wesson 57. 
Test your work by the form given on page 5. 



Lesson 59 — Changes in Person 
(a) The Erst part of the selection in Lesson 49 is ad- 
dressed to the village, which Goldsmith calls "Auburn." 
Write the first eight lines, changing them from an address 
to the village to remarks ofeowi the village. Be prepared 
to explain the changes you make. 

(6) Write the ten lines beginning, "A man severe he 
was," changing them so as to make the poet address the 
Bchoolmaster. Be prepared to explain the changes you 
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Personal — /, me, Ihou, Ikee, you, he, him, she, 

her, U, we, us, they, them (p. 128) 
PoBseesive — Mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours. 

theirs, and whose (p. 34) 
Relative — Who, whom, which, that, what, etc., 

when they join a subordinate clause to a 

principal clause (p. 142) 
Interrogative — Who, wham, whuA, what, 

when used as pronouns in asking questions 

(p. 144) 
Demonstrative — This, that, these, and those, 

when they take the place of nouns (p. 145) 
Indefinite — Each, aii, some, few, many, every- 
one, etc., when used in place of nouns 

(p. 165) 



{ Number — Singular, plural {p. 129) 

Person — First, second, third (p. 128) 
J Case — Nominative, accusative, dative 
{p. 129). 

Gender — Masculine, feminine, neuter 
I {p. 121) 
Classify the pronouns in the following sentences, and 
give the number, person, gender, and construction of each: 

1. I saw him and her yesterday. 

2. This book is either yours or mine, but that is his. 

3. Whose is this? It is theirs. . 

4. It was my sister who sang at the concert yesterday. 

5. The man of whom you spoke came to see us. 

6. We have read the poem that you found in your book. 

7. I know what you want. 

8. Which of these will you have? 

9. Of whom were you speaking? 

10. Each of us should do his best work. 



Forma i 
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Lesson 61 — Stort Teluno 

Time yourself as you read silently the following story. 
Tell the story; then read it again silently, timing yourself 
as before. Retell the story, trying to tell it more accurately 
than you did the first time. Avoid the "and" habit. 

Thk Two Sages 

Two BEiges walked by the sea one day and talked of holy 
things, as waa their cuBtom. They did not notice a man who 
came swiftly toward them, until his voice, raised in abuse, broke 
in upon their conversation. Looking up, one of the sages recog- 
nized an old enemy from whose hatred he had suffered for many 
years. 

The good old men stood silent tor some time, one listening 
patiently to the unjust accusations, the other watching his friend. 
At last the patience of the one who was attacked gave way and he 
answered his enemy with reproaches. Immediately, he became 
aware that his friend had left him, and he hastened to overtake 

"Was it a friendly act to leave me in my need?" he asked 
when he had joined his friend. 

"0 my friend, I dared not stay," answered the other wise 
man. "As long as you bore the reproaches of your enemy in 
silence, I saw two angels standing at your side who answered for 
you. When you began to defend yourself with angry words, the 
angels spread their wings and flew away. I dared not remain 
when they had left." 

-—Sdecled. 

Lesson 62 — Class Composition 

Be prepared to take part with others in the class in 
telling the story of Lesson 61 in such a way as to make a 
class composition. Dictat« your sentences one by one to 
your teacher so that she may write them on the board. 
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Lesson 63 — Monthly Review 

What ie tense? Name the tenses. 

What is the past participle? 

Write sentences that illustrate the different tenses. 

Explain what ia meant by completed action. 

What word ia used to name the tenses that show com- 
pleted action? 

Write a sentence illustrating the use of a pr<^eBsive 
cense. 

Name the classes of pronomis. 

Write sentences illustrating the different classes of 
pronouns. 

Tell the class, person, number, gender, and construction 
of each pronoun in your sentences. 
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CHAPTER. FIVE 

LgBBON 64 — LlTERATDKB 



Walter Raleiqh and Queen Elizabeth 

The gates opened and ushers begaa to issue forth in srr^, 
I»eceded and flanked by the band of geuUemen pensicmere. 
After these came the queen, amid a crowd of lords and Udies. 

Walter Haleigh had never yet approached bo near his sov- 
ereign, and he pressed forward as far as the line of warders 
permitted. Unbonneting, he fixed his eager gaze on ibe queen's 
approach, with a mixture of respectful curiosity and modest 
admiration. 

The n^t bad been nuny, and just where the young gentle- 
man stood, a little pool of muddy water mtermpted the queen's 
passage. As she hesitated, Walter, throwing hia cloak from his 
Bhoulders, laid it on the miry spot. Elizabeth looked at the 
young man, who accompanied this act of devoted courtesy with 
a profound reverence. The queen nodded her head, passed on,- 
aod embayed in her barge. 

"Come aloi^, Sir Coxcomb," said Blount; "your gay cloak 
will need the brush today." 

'"ITiia cloak," said the youth, "shall never be brushed while 
in my possession." 

Their discourse was here mtermpted by one of the band of 



"I was sent," said he, "to a young gentleman who hath no 
doak, or a muddy one. You, sir, I think," addressing Walter, 
"are the man. Please follow me." 

He ushered the youth into one of the wherries which lay 
ready to attend the queen's barge. From this, Walter was 
desired to step into the queen's barge. The mud-dyed cloak 
still hung upon his arm and formed the natural topic with which 
the queen introduced the conversation. 
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"You have this day spoiled a gay mantle in our b^ialf. Go 
to the wardrobe keeper, and he shall have orders to replace the 
suit which you cast away in our service. Thou ahalt have a 
suit, and that <^ the newest cut, I promise thee, oo the word of 
a princess." 

"May it please your grace," said Walter, hesitating, "if it 
became me to choose — " 

"Thou wouldst have gold, I warrant me," said the queen, 
intemiptii^ him. 

Walter modestly assured the queen that gold was still less his 
wiA than the raiment her majesty had before ofEered. 

"How, boy!" rejoined the queen, "neither gold nor gnrment? 
What is't thou wouldst have of me, then?" 

"Only permission, tnitH<»n — if it is not askii^ too high an 
honor — permission to wear the cloak which did you this trifling 
serviw." 

"Fermisuon to wear thine own cloak, thou silly boy7" said 
the queen. 

"It is no longer mine," said Walter. "When your msjest^s 
foot touched it, it became a fit mantle for a prince, but far too 
rich for its former owner." 

The queen blushed. 

"Young man, what is thy name and birth?" 

"Raleigh is my name, most gracious queen, the youngest son 
of a huge but honorable family of Devonshire." 

"Ralei^?" said Elizabeth, after a moment's recoIlectioQ. 
"Have we not heard of your service in Ireland?" 

"I have been so fortunate as to do some service there, 
madam," replied Raleigh; "scarce, however, of consequence 
sufiBcient to reach your grace's ears." 

"Master Rald^," said the queen, "see thou fail not to wear 
thy muddy cloak, tilj our pleasure be further known. And here," 
Bfae added, pving him a jewel of gold in ihe form of a che^nan, 
"I give thee this to wear at the collar." 

Rale^ knelt, and as he took from her hand the jewel, kisaed 
tiie fingers which gave it. 

— Sir Waiter Scott. 
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2. Study of Story. 

By what act did Waiter Raleigh attract the attention of 
the queen? 

How did she wish to repay his aervice? 

What favor did he ask of the queen? 

What gift did he rec^ve from the queen? 

How do you account for the fact that Raleigh was the 
only one who thought of covering over the muddy place? 

What characteristics does Walter Raleigh show in this 
meeting with the queen that would seem to promise success 
in his future? 

In what way is Raleigh connected with the history (A 
oiir country? 

How is Queen Elizabeth connected with the history of 
our country? 

3.' Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 

ing of the following: 

barge . wherry warder miry 

assure coxcomb raiment array 

flank profoimd penBioner sovereign 



Lesson 65 — Composition 

Study the picture on page 238 and be prepared to discuss 
the following questions: 

(a) What do you think the man is t«lling young Walter 

Raleigh and his companion? 
(fc) What shows you that the boys are interested in the 

story? 
(c) What stories of Raleigh's later life show the influence of 
the sea-tales he heard during his boyhood? 
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XiEBaON 66 — COUPOSITION 

Write for the school paper the stoiy of Walter Baleigh'E> 
cloak. 

Test your work by the form given on page 5. 

Memorize the following lines from Tennyson, and quote 
them in your story: 

For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 



Lesson 67 — Phincipai. Parts of Vbhbs: Rbgulab 

AND laEEGtTLAR VbRBS 

1. The Principal Parts. 

PresetU Tense I go. 

Past Tense I went. 

Fidure Tense I shall go, he will go. 

PreeetU Perfect Tense I have gone, he has gone. 

Past PerfetA Tense I had gone. 

Fvlure Perfect Tense I shall have gone. 

What forms of the verb go are used above in the six 



Notice that three forms, go, xvent, and gone, with the 
help of have, has, had, shall, and vnU, make the six tense 
forms. 

What forme of the verb lorite are used to make the six 
tenses? What forms of the verb break? What forms of the 
verb know? 

Because of the fact that the present tense, the past tense, 
and the past participle, only, are ordinarily needed as the 
basis for forming all the tenses, these three fom^ are called 
the principal parts of a verb. 
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2. Regular Verbs. 

Present Tense Past Tense Past PartidpU 

climb climbed climbed 

bum burned, burnt burned, burnt 

owe owed owed 

The present tense is sometimes caUed the simple form of 
the verb. 

What was done to the present tense, or simple fonu, to 
make the past tense of each verb in the precedii^ list? 

What was done to make the past participle? 

Add to this list the principal parte of ten other verbs 
that form their past tense and past participle by adding 
d or ed (sometimes t) to the present. 

A verb that forms ite past tense and past participle in 
this way is called a regular verb, because the great majority 
of English verbs form their principal part« in this way. 

Learn: 

A verb that forms its past tense and past participle by 
adding d ot ed (sometimes f) to its present tense, or 
simple form, is called a regular verb. 

Past Participle 
done 
drawn 
given 
thrown 

The verbs given above do not form their past tense and 
past participle by adding d, ed, or t to the present tense, but 
make other changes. Such verbs are called irregular verbs. 

Add to the above list the principal parts of five more 
verbs that form their past tense and past participle in some 
other way than by adding d, ed, or ( to the present tense. 



8. Irregular Verbs. 




Present Tense 


Past Tense 


do 


did 


draw 


drew 


give 


gave 


throw 


threw 
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Learn: 

A verb tliat forms its past tense and past participle ia 
some other way than by adding d or ed (sometimes to 
its present tense, or simple form, is called an irregular 
verb. 



Lesson 68 — Reouiar and Ikregular Verbs 

Classify as r^ular or irregular the verbs in the follow- 
ing sentences, and give the principal parts of each verb: 

1. Did you sit In the front row? 

2. He drank from the brook. 

3. Did you a^ for an}^hii^? 

4. The bells rang early in the evening. 

5. Ruth has written a poem. 

6. The hoTBes go to the pasture. 

7. His bat lay on the table. 

8. Where did you lay the book? 

9. He set the box on the floor. 

10. Who ran for the baU? 

11. They b^an their work early In the momit^. 

12. Did you give him the football? 

Write sentences containing the verb lie in six tenses. 



Lesson 69 — Dbamatization 
Dramatize orally the story of Walter Raleigh's cloak. 



Lesson 70 — Dramatization 

Write a dramatization of the story of Walter Rale^ 
and Queen Elizabeth. 

Test your work by the form ^vea on page 5. 
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LE88ok 71 — Classes of Sentbmcbs: Subject and 
Phbdicate 

Classify according to form the following seatences. 

Select the clauses and tell the subject and the predicate 
of each. Name the principal word of each subject and 
predicate. 

1. The queen came forth accompanied by her lords and 

ladies. 

2. Raleigh had come near the queen. 

3. The night had been rainy and there was a pool of 

water in the queen's path. 

4. Raleigh laid his cloak on the muddy spot. 

5. The cloak was lying on the ground. 

6. When the queen had passed, Raleigh picked up his 

cloak and hung it over his arm. 

7. You are the man for whom I was sent. 

8. The queen said that the wardrobe keeper would give 

him a new suit. 

9. Thbu shalt have a suit and it shall be of the newest 

cut. 

10. Wolta* Raleigh told the queen that he did not want a 

reward. 

11. I will wear this cloak, although it ie sdled. 

12. When your majesty's foot touched the cloak, it became 

a fit mantle for a prince. 

Classify the verbs in the preceding sentences and tell 
the voice, tense, person, and number of each. 
Tell the construction of each noun and pronoun. 



Lbsson 72 — RBPORTma 

Report to the class upon some event of local or general 
interest. Make an outline to guide you in your report. 
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Lesson 73 — Refobtino fob the Papbb 

Write for the school paper the report yoit gave or were 
prepared to give in the preceding lesson. 

Test your work by the form given on page 5. 



Lesson 74 — Agbeeuent op Veeb with Subject 

Read these sentences, choosing the verb that agrees 
with the subject in number, and give the reasons for your 



1. The aciBsors (lie, lies) on the table. 

2. Either Tom or Maggie (ts, are) going. 

3. Neither Jane nor Ruth (woe, ui«re) here. 

4. A procesGion of wagons (wait, waiU) for coal. 

5. A soldier, with his gun, (wos, were) walking by. 

6. Everyone {know, knowt) how cold it has been. 

7. None of the soldiers (woe, were) wounded. 

8. {la, are) either of you going home now? 

9. Hia money, as well as his bag, {was, were) stolen. 

10. None of you {is, ore) to blame for the accident. 

11. A blue and white flag {Jly, Hiei) from the staff. 

12. A blue and a white flag {fiy, fiiea) from the staff. 

13. Either Ned or Fan (is, are) at fault. 

14. Each (is, are) pleased and neither {fed, feeU) dia- 



16. The president and secretary of our club (is, ore) 
going home. 

16. The president and the secretary of our club (is, ore) 

gomg home. 

17. A line of soldiers {was, were) in front of us. 

18. {Doem't, don't) he know that dogs bite? 

19. The army [irUend, intends) to leave the trenches as 

they are. 

20. I was coasting yesterday. (Woe, were) you? 
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Lesson 75 — Review amd Suuuabt op Conjunctions 
,. CoQJnoctiOQB. 

Coordinating — and, bid, and or join words, 
phrases, or clauses of equal rank (p. 95), also 
the pairs both — and, either — or, neither — 
nor (p. 96) 
Subordinating — if, for, nnce, lest, that, though, 
oAAoufrA, urdeg», etc., join subordinate clauses 
to principal clauses (p. 96} 
Point out the conjunctioi^ in the following sentences; 
classify them and t«ll bow each is used : 

1. The dog and the cat could not agree. 

2. We saw snow on the hill and in the valley. 

3. His hat was old and his coat was torn. 

4. EiUier Frank or Fanny will sing at the concert. 

5. The sun has set, but the stars have not appeared. 

6. He is happy, for he has heard good news. 

7. Neither you nor your sister was at school yesterday. 
S. If you go, I shall stay. 

9. I shall start early in the morning unless the day is cold. 

10. Since my lessons are difficult, I must study an hour 

every evening. 

11. I saw both the dog and the cat. 

'B. Sit, Sat, Sat. 

Read the following sentences, filling the blanks with the 
proper form of the verb sit: 

1. We together at the lecture yesterday. 

2. We have together at the table every day this 

week. 

3. Have you on the front seat? 

4. I have there with my brother many times. 

5. Who with you at the table? 

6. You have at the table all week. 
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Lesson 76 — DiBTiNGniBHiNa Psefositions fbou 
Adverbb 

You have learned that the use of a word in a sentence 
determines what part of speech it ia. You have ^so 
learned that a preposition is a part of a phrase and always 
goes with a substantive. These facts will help you to dis- 
tii^uish prepositions from adverbs. 

Read these sentences: 

1. He went dawn the river. 

2. He weat dawn to the river. 

In sentence I, down is a preposition introducing the 
phrase down the river; river belongs with the preposition 
dmon. In sentence 2, river belongs with the preposition to; 
down is an adverb meaning forward, and modifies the verb 
went. 

In the following sentences, tell which of the itaUciied 
words are prepositions and which are adverbs: 

1. Henry went above. 

2. Henry went above iib. 

3. Anna sat between him and me. 

4. You look like her. 

5. Who stood near me? 

6. My book is different from yours, 

7. A boy rode up. 

8. A boy rode up the hill. 

9. Did you jump off the aled? 

10. The man fell dawn. 

11. He gave the money 6cm*. 

12. Then he spoke up. 

13. Th^ walked im. 

U. They walked on the boards. 

15. The hen flew over the fence. 

16. We drove past the bam. 
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17. We sang UU noon. 

IS. I saw no one but her. 

19. The fort vas taken unUtoul a blow. 

20. Afier dinner we drove down the hill. 

21. Yesterday we drove down to the vill^e. 



Lksson 77 — Letteb Writing 

Write a letter to a classmate who is ill at honie. Tell 
any school news that you think may be of interest. Make 
your letter as cheery as poeaible. 



Lesson 78 — Expanding Wobdb and Phrases 
INTO Cladbss 

Change the following simple sentences into complex 
sentences by substituting clauses for the italicized words: 

1. He is an able man. 

2. She is a woman irf great beauty. 

3. The shade trees on our ttreet are large. 

4. The tndugtrtows boy will succeed. 

5. Steel railway coaches are fireproof. 

6. The battlescarred land is full of interest. 

7. I am certain qf kU boneUy. 

8. Thoreau'a beans grew rapidly in ferf weather. 

9. Daniel Boone was a man of great courage. 

10. The flowers (^ spring are liked best. 

11. Al _the captain's signal the football team started 

quickly. 

12. At daybreak we began our march. 
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Lesson 79 — Half -Yearly Suiocabt 
1. SnbstantiTes : 

A noun, pronoun, or aaj word or group of words that ia used aa & noun 
or pnmoun is called & substantive (p. 1S6). 

(a) An adjective may be used substantiTely (p. 186}> , 

(b) A phrase may be used substantively (p- 187). 

(c) A clause may be used subetantivdy (p. 187). 

(1) As subject ^ 

(2) As predicate nominative 

(3) Aa direct object >(p. 221). 

(4) As appoeitive 

(5) With a preposition J 

S. The Verb: 

(o) Voice — the changes in the form of B v«rb to sbow whetfaa the 
subject acts or is acted upon (p. 188). 

(1) The forms of a verb that represent the subject as pa> 

. forming an action are called the active voice (p. 188). 

(2) The forms of a verb that represent the subject as being 

acted upon are called the passive voice (p. 188). 
Only transitive verbs can be used in the passive 
voice (p. 188). 
(b) Tente — the changes in the form of a verb to indicate the time 
of the assertion (p. 230). 

(1) The forms of a verb that make assertions in r^ard to 

present time are called the present tense (p. 230). 

(2) The forms of a verb that make aSBertiona in regard to 

past time are called the past tense (p. 230). 

(3) The forms of a verb that make assertions in regard to 

future time are called the future tense (p. 230). 

(4) The forms of a verb that assert action complete at the 

time of ^leakii^ are called the present pwfect tense 
(p. 232). 

(5) The forms of a vurb that assert action complete at 

some time in the past are called the past perfect tenoe 
(p. 232). 
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(6) The forma of a verb that assert action to be complete 
at some time in the future are called the future 
perfect tense (p. 232). 
Forms of a verb that assert action as going on or continuing 

are caUed progressive tenses (p. 231). 
The past participle is the form of a verb used with have, 
etc. Cp- 231). 

(c) ClaWM of Verba according (o Form: 

The present tense, the past tense, and the past participle 
of a verb are called its principal parts (p. 242). 

(1) A verb that forms its past tense and past participle 

by adding d or ed (sometimes () to its present 
tense is called a regular verb (p. 243). 

(2) A verb that forms its past tense and past participle 

in some other way thsn by adding d, ed, or 1 to 
its present t^nseis called an irregular verb (p. 244). 

(d) Agreement of Verb with Subject: 

The person and number of a verb should be the same aa the 
person and number of the subject (p. 214). If the sub- 
ject is a noun, the verb is always in the third person. 

Two ajng iil ft r subjects Connected by or or nor require a 
ungular verb (p. 215). 

A verb should agree with a singular subject even when the 
subject is modified by a phrase contuniug a plural noun 
(p. 216). 

Many indefinite pronouns require singular verbs (p. 217). 

. Classes of Limitiiig Adjectives: 

(a) The, a, and an are caUed articles (p. 203). 

Th* is the definite article. 

A and an are indefinite articles. 

(b) Ijmiting adjectives that indicate number are called numeral 

adjectives (p. 203). 

(e) Words that are used sometimes as pronouns, sometimes as 

adjectives, are called pronominal adjectives when used as 
adjectives (p. 204). 
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1. Distinguishing the Parts of Speech: 

(a) If a modifying wcoil in the predicate describea or limits the 

subject, we use an adjective; if it modifies the verb, we use 
an adverb. Predicate adjectivea are used with such verbs 
as appear, become, feel, grow, look, seem, ameU, sound, Uute, 
etc., as well as with U, we, tMts, mere, etc. (p. 206). 

(b) A fwepositaon is part of a phrase and always goes with a sub- 

stantive. These facts will help to distii^uish prepositions 

from adverbs (p. 248.) 
(e) Like is often incorrectly used as a conjunction, in place of at 

oia»^(p. 223). 
(d) Give sentences containing the forms of the following verbs: 

break, go, know, drink, like, teach, do, draw, five, throu), 

eome, climb, bum, owe. 
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Captain! My Captain! 



Captainl my Captirinl our fearful trip is done; 
The ship haa weather'd every rack, the prize we Bought is won; 
The port is near, the bella I hear, the people all exulting. 
While follow eyea the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 
But heartl hearti heart! 
the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

Captainl my Captainl rise up and hear the l^ells; 

Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bi^le trills; 

For you bouquets and ribbon'd wreaths — for you the shores . 

a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swayii^ mass, their eager faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You've fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still; 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor wiU; 
The ship is anchor'd safe and sound, its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 
Fxult, shores, and ring, bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

— Walt Whitman. 
263 
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2, Stud; of Poem. 

This poem was written as a tribute to Lincoln, at the 
time of his death. 

Prepare a list of questions on the poem and a list of 
words for study. 

3. MemoTizing. 

Commit to memory the following lii^es: 
Flag of the heroee who left us their glory, 

Borne through their battlefields' thunder and fiame. 
Blazoned in song and illumined in story. 
Wave o'er ue all who inherit their famel 
Up with our banner bright, 
Sprinkled with starry light, 
S[H«ad its fair embleme from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation's cry, — 
Union and Liberty! One evermore! 

— Oliver Wendell Holmet. 



Lesson 81 — Literatdiib 
1. Reading. 

^ Abraham Lincoln 

This little hut was the cradle of one of the great sons of men, 
a man of singular, deUghtful, vital genius who [n^sently emerged 
upon the great stage of the nation's history, gaunt, ehy, ungainly, 
but dominant and majestic, a ruler of men, himself inevitably 
the central figure of the great plot. No man can explain this, 
but every man can see how it demonstrates the vigor of democ- 
racy, where every door is open, in every hamlet and countryside, 
in city and wildemesa alike, for the ruler to emei^ when he will 
and claim leadership in the free life. Such are the authentic 
proofs of the vahdity and vittdity of democracy. 

— Woodrow Wiiaon. 
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2. Study of Selection. 

This selection is from an address delivered on the occa- 
sion of the acceptance by the War Department of the gift 
to the Nation of the Lincoln birthplace farm at Hodgen- 
ville, Kentucky, September 4, 1916. 

Lincoln rose from hmnble life to the highest position in the 
nation; mention another American who rose in a like way. 

How does the fact that Lincoln and other Americans 
rose from poverty to great power "demonstrate the vigor 
of democracy"? 

Read the lines in the selection that explain what the 
author believes democracy to be. 

Is it as easy in other countries as in the United States 
to rise to the highest positions? 

Make a pn^am of exercises for celebrating Lincoln's 
birthday. 

3. Word. Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

vital validity authentic inevitably 

gaunt emerged dominant demonstrate 



Lesson 82 — Couposition 
Subject: What I Know Abmit Abraham Lincoln. 
Make an outline and give a two-minute talk. 



Lesson 83 — Composition 

Write an article for the school paper about Abraham 
Idncoln. Test your work by the form given on page 5. 
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Lesson 84 — Wohdb Uskd as Different Farts 

OF Sp££CH 

Tell the use of the italicized words in the following 
sentencee and what part of speech each of these words is: 

1. The walk was stiU wet. 10. The mouniain is beautiful. 

2. II was a stiS night. 11. MowUain scenery is beau- 

3. I saw W one book. tiful. 

i. Ruth sings, but you play. 12. The bucket is half full. 

5. No one but me saw him. 13. Half of the trouble is over. 

6. I have not seen her tince 14. The bird fiew wer the house. 

May. 15. He ran mttaide the house. 

7. I shall stay, since you must 16. The outside door is bolted. 

go. 17. He went /or the doctor. 

8. They will stay till you come. 18. He went, for he was called. 

9. They sang ttU midnight. 19. For is sometimes a noun. 
Tell the construction of each noun and pronoun in the 



Lesson 85 — Coufarison of Adjectiysb 
1. Development. 

1. Lincoln was a lofl man. 

2. Lincoln was laUer than Washington. 

3. Lincoln was the tallest of the presidents. 

In sentence 1, taU describes Lincoln by naming a quality 
that belongs to him. This is the simple form of the adjec- 
tive. 

Id sentence 2, taUer shows that this quality in Lincoln 
is compared with the same quality in another person and 
that there b a greater degree of this quality in Lincoln 
than in Washington. 

In sentence 3, tallest shows that this quality in Lincoln 
is compared with the same quality in other persons and that 
Lincoln has the greatest degree of the quality. 
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What was added to the simple form to make the form 
that shows a greater d^ree of the quality? 

What was added to the simple form to make the form 
that shows the greatest degree of the quality? 



«u 


taUer 


tallest 


»K 


bigger 


biggest 


loble 


nobler 


noblest 


nighty 


mistier 


mightieBt 



Which of the adjectives given above adds r instead of 
er, and at instead of est? Why is e not added? 

In which adjective is the final letter doubled before er 
and estf 

What change was made in the spelling of mighty, before 
er and est were added? 

Read the foUowii^ sentences: 

1. Lancelot was a courteous knight. 

2. Lancelot was more courUoua than Kay. 

3. Lancdot was the moat covrte&ua of all the kni^ts. 

In sentence 2 how is the greater d^ree of the quality 
shown? 

In sentence 3 how is the greatest degree of the quality 
shown? 

Some adjectives of two syllables and all adjectives of 
more than two syllables use more and most to form the 
greater and greatest degrees of quality. 

Read the following sentences; 

1. Kay was Use cowrleous than Lancelot. 

2. Kay was the /eosf courteous of all the knights. 

What docs sentence 1 tell you about the degree of the 
quality existing in Kay? 

What does sentence 2 tell you about the degree of the 
quality in Kay? 
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Learn: 

The 'change in the form of «n adjective to express 
different degrees of quality or quantity is called com- 
parison. 

The simple form of the adjective is called the positive 
degree. 

The form of the adjective which shows that one of two 
persons or things has a quality or quantity in greater or 
less degree than the other is called the comparative degree. 

The form of the adjective which shows that one of three 
or more persons or things has a quality or quantity in the . 
greatest or least degree is colled the superlative degree. 

In uaii^ the comparative degree for comparing a person 
or thing with others of the same class, other should be 
used, to exclude the person or thing compared. 
Example: New York 1b larger thaa any other American city. 

There are some adjectives, such as this, each, and his, 
whose meaning is such that they cannot be compared. 

A few very common adjectives are compared irregularly. 
Examples: good better beat 

bad worse worst 

little leas least 

Some adjectives, such as few and many, refer to number; 
others, such as litUe and much, refer to quantity. 
Examples: (1) Our school has fewer girls than boys. 
(2) I have less coal than you. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write the comparative and superlative forms of few, 
strong, litde, happy, getUU, polite, beautiful, and pleasant. 

Write sentences containing the comparative and super- 
lative forms of few, little, happy, and gentle. 
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Lesson 86 — CoMPosixlbN 

Report to the class what you know about one of the 
erganizationB of boys or girls that have been formed in recent 
years to teach them to lead better and braver Uvea and to be 
more helpful to others, such as "The Boy Scouts," "The 
Camp-Fire Girls," or any other organization of this kind. 



Lesson 87 — Composition 

Write for the school paper the report you made in Lesson 
86, on an organization of boys or girls. Test your work 
by the form given on page 5. 



Lesson 88 — Clauses: Vehbs, Nouns, Pronouns, 
Adjectives 

Classify the clauses in the following sentences and tell 
the subject and the predicate of each. 

Classify the verbs and tell the tense, person, and number 
of ea«h. 

1. Arthur, King of Britain, had three nephews. 

2. Gawain was brave, but he was careless and selfish. 

3. Modred was cruel and deceitful. 

4. Gareth, who was the king's youngest nephew, was brave 

and good. 

5. Gareth's mother had kept liin^ at home, although she 

knew the king needed more brave knights. 

6. The boy was tall and strong, and he knew that he 

(iould fight the king's enemies. 

7. His brothers were knights at King Arthur's court. 

8. The queen demanded of her son proof of his love and 

obedience. 
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Tell the constifuctioD of each noun in the preceding 
sentences; the class and construction of each pronoun. 

Tell the degree of comparison shown by each adjective 
and compare those that can be compared. 



Lessox 89 — Making Cohfouno and Couplex 

Sentgnceb 

From the following simple sentences make compound 
and complex sentences: 

1. Abraham Lincoln was bom February 12, 1809. 

2. His birthplace vas a log cabin. 

3. The cabin was in the backwoods of Eentucl^. 

4. Later hie father settled in Indiana. 

5. Abraham waa then seven years old. 

6. The new home was in the woods. 

7. The weather was cold. 

8. There were no houses. 

9. The family needed shelter. 

10. The father built a shed, closed in on three ^des. 

11. The fourth side was open. 

12. The shed had no floor and no windows. 

13. The fire was made on the ground in front of the open 

iide. 

14. The food was cooked in an iron kettle over the fire. 

15. Their next home wa^ much better. 

16. II was not like our homes. 

17. It had a window Without glass and a doorway without 

a door. 

18. Abraham worked during the day. 

19. At night he read by the light of the fire. 

20. They had no candles or lamps in his home. 

Clasufy the clauses in your sentences and tell the sub- 
ject and the predicate of each clause. 
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Lesson 90 — Letter Wreting 

Imagine that you have received a formal invitation to a 
Valentine party. Write a formal note of acceptance and 
address the envelope. Compare your work with the 
models given on page 332. 



LkSSON 91 — LiTBRATUBB 
t. Reading. 

Thb Chaeactee of Wabhimoton 
He was incapable of fesr, meeting personal dangers with 
the calmest unconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature in hia 
character was prudence, never acting until every circumstance, 
evtry consideration was maturely we^ed; refraining if he saw 
a doubt, but when once decided, goii^ through with his purpose, 
whatever obstacles opposed. 

His integrity was most pure, his juatice the most inflexible 
I have ever known; no motives of interest or consanguinity, of 
friendship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. He was 
indeed, in every sense of the word, a wise, a good, and a great 

His temper was naturally irritable and high-toned; but 
reflection and resolution bad obtained a firm and habitual ascend- 
ancy over it. In his expenses he was honorable, but exact; 
Ubo^ in contributions to whatever promised utility; but frown- 
ing and unyielding on all visionary projects, and all unworthy 
calls on his charity. 

His person was fine, his stature exactly what one would wish; 
his deportment easy, erect, and noble; the best horseman of 
his age, and the most graceful figure that could be seen on 
horseback. 

He wrote readily, in an easy and correct style. This he 
had acquired by conversation with the world, for his education 
was merely reading, writing, and arithmetic, to which he had 
added surveying at a later day. 
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It may truly be said that never did nature and fortune com- 
bine more completely to make a man great, and to place him is 
the same constellation with whatever worthier have merited 
from man an everlasting remembrance. 

— Thomas Jefferson. 

2. Stud; of Selection. 

Prepare questions od the thoi^hts of this selection. 

Give the topic of each para^aph in the selectiozi. 

Arrange these topics in the form of an outhne under the 
subject, "The Character of Washington." 

Following this outline, give in your own words JefiEerson'a 
estimate of Washington. 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and meaning 
of the foUowii^: 

bias maturely inflexible unconcern 

utility incapable habitual ascendancy 

projects obstacles visionary consanguinity 

4. Memorizing. 

Commit to memory the following lines from "Under 
the Old Elm," by James Russell Lowell: 
Soldier and statesman, rarest unison; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world's honors worn 
As life's indifferent gifts to all men bom; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent. 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature's self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 
Broad-minded, h^er-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and ours, and all men's, — Washington- 
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Deacriptive — proper, common (p. 41) 

\ Indefinite — a, an (p. 203) 
Nmnemts — ime, two, three; firtt, 
Limiting^ Becond, third, etc. (p. 203) 

I Pronominala — All adjectives that 

may be used oa pronouns, such ae 

[ hU, what, this, each, etc. (p. 204) 

[Positive (p. 258) 
Forms (Comparison) j Comparative (p. 258) 
[Sup^lative (p. 258) 

Writ« sentences contaimng examples of the above 
classes and forms of adjectives. 

Write sentences containing fewer and less correctly used. 



Lesson { 



- Composition 



Prepare a program of exercises suitable for the celebration 
of Washington's birthday. 

Write for the school paper an account of some interesting 
incident showing patriotism or great kindness. 

Test your work by the form given on page 5. 



Lesson 94- 
, Pronouns. 



-Review op PaoNotrNB 



Select the pronouns used in the second stanza of the 
poem of Lesson 80 and tell the class, person, number, 
gender, and construction of each. 
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2. Ring uid Run, 

Fill the blanka in the following sentences with correct 
fonns of the verb ring: 

1. Tlie belle have for church. 

2. The last beU haa . 

3. The bell as the boys entered the yard. 

4. I - — the bell but no one came to the door. 

5. I pushed the button and I think the bell . 

6. Haa that bell every night? 

7. The fire-alarm bells have twice. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with correct 
forms of the verb run: 

1. The boys when they heard the band. 

2. When the fire enpne came down the street, the boys 

after it. 

3. The big boys — ■ so fast that the little ones could 

not keep up. 

4. They have races every day this week. 

5. They have bo fast that they are tired. 



Lesson 95 — Monthly Review 

What is comparison of adjectives? 

Name the degrees of comparison. Explain each. 

Compare the followii^ adjectives: 

bitter strong pretty beautiful 

Give an adjective that cannot be compared. 
Write sentences containing less and fewer. 
Repeat from memory a stanza of poetry. 
Write a sentence usii^ a pronominal adjective. 
Show by example that the use of a word in a sente'^** 
determines what part of speech the word is. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

Lesson 96 — LirERATURS 
1. Reading. 

A Narrow Escape 

"What animal is moving through the field on our right?" 

" "Tis a man," said Mason, looking intently at the suspicious 
object. . 

Wheeling his horse suddenly from the hi^way, Captain 
Lawton exclaimed — "Harvey BirchI — Take him, dead or 
alive! " 

Mason and a few of the leading dragoons, only, understood 
the sudden cry, but it was heard throughout the line. A dozen 
<rf the men, with the lieutenant at their bead, followed the 
impetuous Lawton, and their speed threatened the pursued with 
a sudden termination of the race. 

F(»r a single instant Birch was helpless, his blood curdling in 
his veins at the Imminence of his danger, and his legs refusing 
their natural and necessary office. But it was only for a moment. 
Casting his pack where he stood, and instinctively tightenii^ 
the belt he wore, the peddler betook himself to flight. He knew 
that by bringing himself in a line with his pursuers and the wood 
his form would be lost to sight. This he soon effected, and he 
iras straining every nerve to gain the wood itself, when several 
horsemen rode by him but a short distance on his left, and cut 
him off from his place of refuge. The peddler threw himself on 
the ground as they came near him, and was passed unseen. But 
delay now became too dangerous for >iim to remain in that 
potation. He accordingly arose, and still keeping in the shadow 
of the wood, along the skirts of which he heard voices crying 
to each other to be watchful, he ran with incredible speed in a 
parallel line, but in an opposite direction, to the march of the 
dragoons. 

The confusion of the chase had been heard by the whole of 
the men, though none distinctly understood the order of Lawton 
265 
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but those who followed. The remamder were lost in doubt as to 
the duty that was required of them, when a man, a short distance 
in the rear, crossed the road at a singly bound. At the same 
instant the stentorian voice of Lawton rang through the valley 
shouting: 

"Harvey Birch! — Take him, dead or alivel" 

Fifty pistols lifted the scene, and bullets whistled in every 
direction around the head of the peddler. A feeling of despur 
filled his heart, and in the bitterness of that moment he eicclaimed: 

"Hunted like a beast of the forest!" 

He felt life to be a burden, and was about to yield himself to 
his enemies. A fragment of a wall, that had withstood the 
ravages made by war in the adjoining fences of wood, fortunately 
crossed his path. He hardly had time to throw his eidiausted 
limbs over this barrier before twenty of his enemies reached its 
opposite side. Their horses refused to take the leap in the dark, 
and amid the confusion of the rearing chargers, Birch was 
enabled to gain a sight of the base of the hill, on whose summit 
was a place of perfect security. 

The heart of the peddkr now beat high with hope, when the 
voice of Captain lAwton again rang in his ears, shouting to his 
m^i to make room. The order was obeyed, and the fearless 
trooper rode at the wall at the top of his horse's speed, t^unged 
the lowels in his charter, and flew over the obstacle in safety. 
The triumphant hurrahs of the men, and the thundering tread 
of the horse, too plainly assured the peddler of his danger. He 
was nearly exhausted, and his fate no lor^r seemed doubtful. 

"Stop or die!" was uttered above his head. 

Harvey stole a glance over his shoulder, and saw within a 
bound of him the man he most dreaded. By the light of the 
stars he beheld the uplifted arm and the threatening saber. 
Fear, exhaustion, and despair seized his heart, and the intended 
victim fell at the feet of the dragoon. The horse of Lawton 
struck the prostrate peddler, and both steed and rider came 
violently to the earth. 

As quick aa thought Birch was on his feet again, with the 
sword of the dragoon in his hand. Vei^eance seems too natural 
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to humui paasioiis; yet there are some who know how much 
Bweeter it is to return good for evil. 

All the wrongs of the peddler shone on his brain with a 
dazzling brightness. For a moment Birch brandished the power- 
ful weapon in the air; in the next it fell hannleas on the reviving 
but helpless trooper. The peddler vanished up the side of the 
friendly rock. ~Ja„^ Femmore Cooper. 

2. Study of Stoiy. 

The author represents Harvey Birch as a spy in the 
service of General Washington. In his attempts to gain 
news of the movements of the British be aroused the sus- 
picions of the American troops. He was twice captured 
by Captain Lawton, but each time made his escape. The 
American soldiers with Captain Lawton, of course, did not 
know that Harvey Birch tvas working for their cause. 

Explain the command given by the captain. 

Why do you think Birch dressed as a peddler? 

Who saw Harvey Birch when he crossed the road? 

What was Birch's feeling when the troopers fired at 
him? To what did he owe his escape at this moment? 

What characteristics of a leader did Lawton show? 

What caused Lawton's horse to fall? 

What thought was in Birch's heart when he seized Law- 
ton's sword? Why did the sword fall harmless? 

Tell in your own words the story, "A Narrow Escape." 
First make an outline. 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

baber ravages incredible impetuous 

rowela obstacle suspicious imminence 

effected dragoon stentorian tenninatioD 

despair intently vengeance instinctively 
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Lesson 97 — Composition 



Tell the story of a patriot about whom you have read 
or heard. 

Lesson 98 — Couposition 

Write for the school paper the story you told in the pre- 
ceding lesson. 

Lesson 99 — Auxiliaby Vebbs 
1. Forms. 

The uses of the verbs shall, mil, be, and have in mftlring 
tense forms have already been explained. 

Example: shall go. 

The various forms of the verbs do, may, can, must, and 
oughi also are used in making verb phrases. 

Example: can go. 

All of these verbs, except must and ought, have forms 
for the past tense, as follows: 



Present 


Past 


Presetd 


Pwsl 


shall 


should 


have 


had 


will 


would 


may 


might 


do 


did 


can 


could 


be 


was 







(a) T^e verbs may, might, can, could, would, should, ought, 
and must are sometimes used with other verbs to express 
permission, possibility, ability, determination, customary 
action, obligation, and necessity. 

1. John maj/ go. 3. You can sing. 

2. Henry might come. 4. He could walk to town. 
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5. John ttmdd go to town. 

6. The bird would fly back and forth. 

7. The work thovld be done. 

8. The work ought to be done. 

9. It must be moved. 

In sentences I and 2 may and might express permission 
(M* possibility. * 

In sentences 3 and 4 can and could express ability or 
power. 

In sentence 5 looidd expresses detennination; and in 6, 
customary action. 

In sentences 7 and 8 should and ought express duty or 
obligation. 

In sentence 9 muet expresses necessity. 

{b) Do and did are used in asking questions and in 
making negative or emphatic statements. 

1. Do you like apples? 

2. I do not like them now. 

3. I did like them once. 

(c) Shall and mil are used to express either future tjme 
or detennination. 

1. I shxUl go there today. 

2. You shall go home. 

3. "The hand of Douglas is his own. 

And never sAoU, ia friendly grasp, 

The haad of such as Marmion clasp." 
In sentence 1 ahedl expresses simple future time. In 
sentences 2 and 3 shall expresses determination on the part 
of the speaker. 

1. You mil come soon. 

2. He will go there today. 

3. 1 will do better. 

In sentences 1 and 2 will expresses simple future time. 
In sentence 3 will expresses determination. 
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Learn: 

A verb that ig used with uiother verb to help make an 
assertion is called an auziliar; verb. 

2. Written Exerdse. 

Write senteDces that coctam the auxiliary verbs shall, 
tBUl, may, can, and must. 

Tell how each auxiliary verb is used in your sentences. 



Lesson lOQ — Cobrect Use of Auxiuabt Verbs 
1. Auxiliary Verbs. 

Select the auxiliary verbs used in the following sen- 
toices and t«ll what each expresses: 
1. May I fo? 9. Can you take thia box? 

?. Can you knit? 10. Could he have gone? 

3. May I teach you to knit? II. Should he have gone? 

4. Can you teach me to knit? 12. They ought not to go. 

5. Shall I go? 13. He muet have gone. 

6. WDl he go? 14. He might have gone. 

7. Jane may go home. 15. Must it be done? 

8. Grace' may take me home. 16. Can it be he? 

Careless speakers sometimes make such errors as might of 
for might have, mtist of for must have, etc. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of them 
in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I might have gone. 4. I should have gone. 

2. You might have gone. 5. You should have gone. 

3. He mi^t have gone. 6. He should have gone. 

7. We would have gone. 

8. You would have gone. 

9. They would have gone. 
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Select the correct auxiliary for each of the following 
eentences: 

1. We (shall, will) go tonight. (Future time) 

2. We (shall, will) go tonight. (Detennination) 

3. He (shaU, xeHl) go ton^t. (Future time) 

4. He {shall, will) go ton^;ht. (Necessity) 

5. You (shall, wilt) go tonight. (Future time) 

6. You (ehaU, mil) go tonight. (Neceeaity) 

7. (Maj/, can) we go tonight? (Permission) 

8. {May, can) we go tonight? (PoBHibility) 

8. Dictation. 

Study the first three senteuces of the atory of Lesson 
96 and be prepared to write them correctly from your 
teacher's dictation. Test your work by the plan given on 
page 20. 

Lbsson 101 — CoMPABisON OP Adtebbb 
1. Development 

Some adverbs are compared like adjectives. Most 
adverbs of one syllable and a few of two syllables form the 
comparative degree by adding er and the superlative d^ree 
by adding est to the positive degree. 
Examples: soon sooner soonest 

often oftener oftenest 

Most adverbs that end in ly prefix more and most or 
less and least to form the comparative and the superlative 
degrees. 

Example: slowly more slowly most slowly 

Some adverbs cannot be compared. 

here there Jorever 

weekly never otlierwise 
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2. Written Exercise. 

Write the comparison of the following adverbs: 
fast much wen 

geotly rapidly clearly 

frequently quietly recently 

Write sentences containing the comparative and super- 
lative forms of the above adverbs. 



Lesson 102 — REPORTma 

Be prepared to make a two-minute oral report upon 
some current event of local or gen«%l interest. 



Lebbon 103 — Refortino fob the School Paper 
Write for the school paper the report you gave in the 
preceding lesson. Test your work by the form given on 
page 5. 

Lesson 104 — Clauses: Vebbs, Adverbs, Nouns, 

Phonouns 
Classify accordii^ to form the following sent^icee. 
Classify the clauses and tell the subject and the predicate 
of each clause. 

1. Harvey Birch was a spy in the service of Geoaai 

Waahington. 

2. The American soldiers did not know what he wu 

doing. 

3. He could not tell and consequently they suspected him. 

4. Captcun Lawton saw the spy as he was crossing a 6dd. 

5. Those who understood started in pursuit of the peddler. 

6. His capture seemed certain. 
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7. One instant Harvey Birch stood completely helpless. 

8. The next moment he threw his pack on the ground and 

ran toward the wood. 

9. He was near the wood when a group of horeemen 

rode by. 
10. Birch thought that be must yield to his enemies, but 
suddenly he saw a chance of safety. 
Classify the verbs and tell the tense, number, and person 
of each. 

Select the adverbs and tell how each is used. Compare 
those that can be compared. 

Tell the construction of each noun; classify the pronouns 
and tell the construction of each. 



Lesson 106 — Bring and Take 
1. Derelopment. 

The verbs briTig and take are often confused by posons 
who do not use the English language correctly. 

BnnfT means to cany to the place where the speaker is; 
to carry from a more distant point to a nearer. 

Take means to carry away or remove from the place 
where the speaker is; or from a nearer place to one farther 
sway. 

The principal part« of bring are bring, brought, brought. 
The principal parts of take are lake, took, taken. 

Repeat the followii^ sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I bring the book now. 

2. I brought the book yesterday. 

3. 1 have brought my book every day. 

4. I take the book from you now. 
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5. I took the book from you yesterday. 

6. I iiave taken the book from you often, 

7. I took my book home yest«rday. 

8. I have taken my book home every day. 

Answer the following questions, using complete sentences: 

1. Did you bring your paint-bmah today? 

2. Did you take your reader home7 

3. When did you bring these flowera? 
i. Did you take those apples home? 

5. Did you bring me your paper? 

6. Will you take these flowers to your dck friend? 

2. Written Exercise. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with the cor- 
rect forms of brijig or take: 

1. John's toother said, "Bo sure to your reader 

2. John's teacher said, "Be sure to your reader 

home." 

3. John's mother said, " your ptuute to school, 

today," 

4. John's teacher said, "Did you your paints, 

John?" 

5. John said, "I shall this apple to my Uttle 

sister." 

6. When John reached home, his little sister said, 

"Johnnie, did you me somethii^?" 

7. John's teacher said, "You may your papers 

home but do not forget to them back," 

8. John said to his mother, "Miss Stanley said I mi^t 

this paper home to show you, but I must 

it back tomorrow." 

9. His mother said, "I hope you will — — — home as 

good a paper tomorrow," 
10. The next morning John's mother said, "Do not foi^t 
to your history paper with you, John." 
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Lesson 106 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

Ydssodf 
A stranger came one night to YuBsouf s tent, 
Saying, "Behold one outcast and in dread, 
gainst whose life the bow of power is bent. 
Who flies, and hath not where to lay hia head; 
I come to thee for shelter and for food, 
To Yussouf, called through all our tribes 'The Good.'" 
"This tent is mine," said Yussouf, "but no more 
Than it is God's; come in, and be at peace; 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my store 
As I of His who buitdeth over these 
Our tents his glorious roof of night and day, 
And at whose door none ever yet heard 'Nay.'" 

So Yussouf entertained his guest that night. 
And, waking him ere day, said: "Here is gold; 
My swiftest horse is saddled for thy fl^t; 
Depart before the prying day grow bold." 
As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 

That inward Ught the stranger's face made grand, 
Which shines from all aelf-conquest; kneeling low, 
He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf 's hand. 
Sobbing: "O, Sheik, I cannot leave thee so; 
I will repay thee; all this thou hast done 
Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy soni" 

"Take thrice the gold," said Yussouf, "for with thee 

Into the desert, never to return. 

My one black thought shall ride away from me; 

First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn, 

Balanced and just are all of God's decrees; 

Thou art avenged, my firaWsorn, sleep in peacel" 

— James Ruaaell LoweU. 
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2. Study of Po«m. 

Prepare a list of questions od thia poem and a list of 
words for study. 

3. Memorizing. 

Commit to memory the foUowii^ lines from the sixtoenth 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs: 

He that is slow to anger is better than the mi^ty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 



LeBSON 107 — COMPOBITION 

Report to your class your observation of the progress in 
the construction of some building, or the improvement of 
some street or road; or report observations of changes 
in trees, the cotnii^ of birds, or other s^ns of sprii^. 



Lesson 108 — Clauses: Verbs, Advbhbs, Nouns, 

Pronouns 
Classify according to form the sentences in the follow- 
ing list. 

Classify the clauses and tell the subject and the predi- 
cate of each. 

1. Captain Lawton ui^d his horse at full speed toward 

the wall, and horse and rider flew over. 

2. The spy saw the saber above his head and his strength 

left him. 

3. He fell to the grousd at the feet of the horse. 

4. The horse stumbled and fell, and his rider fell with him. 
6. Birch was not injured, but the captain lay unconscious. 
6. The spy could have killed his enemy, because tiie 

soldiers were far away. 
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7. He snatched the captain's saber and raised it in the air. 

8. He foi^ve the enemy who had injured him so greatly. 

9. He repaid evil with good. 

10. Only the truly great return good for evil. 

Classify the verba and tell the tense, number, and person 
of each. 

Select the adverbs and tell how each is used. Compare 
those that can be compared. 

Tell the coostructioD of each noun; classify the pronouns 
and tell the construction of each. 



Lesson 109 — Making Compound and Complex 
Sentences 
From the following simple sentences make complex and 
compound sentences: 

1. A stranger came to Yusaouf's tent one night. 

2. He cried out in terror. 

3. I am a fugitive. 

4. I need food and shelter. 

6. You are called "The Good." 

6. Help me now. 

7. Yussouf answered the trembling stranger. 

8. Come in. 

d. This tent dora not belong to me alone. 

10. It is God's as well as mine. 

11. God gives freely to me. 

12. He refuses no one. 

13. I give freely to you. 

14. Yussouf took care of the stranger that ni^t. 

15. At dawn Yussouf roused him from sleep. 

16. Take this money. 

17. My swiftest horse is ready for you, 

18. You may yet escape. 

19. The stranger knelt down. 
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20. 0, Yuseouf, I cannot leave you in thia way. 

21. I do not deserve your kindness. 

22. You do not know me. 

23. I am Ibrahim. 

24. I killed your son. 

25. Yussouf answered the weeping stranger. 

26. Now I can truly rejoice. 

27. I have had hard thoughts of you. 

28. Day and night have I mourned for my son. 

29. Now he ia avenged. 

30. My one black thought is gone forever. 

Classify the clauses in your sentences and teil the sub- 
ject and the predicate of each clause. 



Lesson 110 — Letter WRiTrao 
Write a formal invitation to your superintendent to be 

present at the next reading of the school paper. 

Write a letter to accompany a copy of the paper, whicb 

you will send to the superintendent. 



LsssoN 111 — Monthly Review 

How are adverbs compared? When are more and most, 
lesa and least used? 

Compare five adverbs. 

Give an adverb that cannot be compared. 

What are auxiliary verbs? 

Name the principal auxiliary verbs and tell how they are 
used. 

Which of the auxiliary verbs have forms for the past 
tense? Give the past forms of these. 

Write sentences containing auxiliary verbs. 

Write sentences containing brijig and take. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

Lesson 112 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

The Lesson Hock 

Mrs. Garth at certain hours was always in the kitchen, and this 
morning she was carrying on several occupations at once there — 
making her pies at the well-scoured table, observing Sally's move- 
ments at the oven and dough tub through an open door, and 
giving lessons to her youngest hoy and girl, who were standing 
opposite to her at the table with their books and slates before them. 

Mrs. (Jarth, with her sleeves turned above her elbows, deftly 
handling her pastry while she expounded with grammatical fervor 
what were the right views about the concord of verbs and pronouns, 
with "nouns of multitude or signifjdng many, " was a sight agree- 
ably amusing. 

"Now let us go through that once more," she said, pinching 
an apple puS, which seemed to distract Ben from due attention 
to the lesson, 

"Oh!" said Ben, peevishly, "I hate grammar. What's the 
use of it?" 

" To teach you to speak and write correctly so that you can be 
understood," sfdd Mrs. Garth. "Should you like to speak as 
old Job does?" 

"Yea," said Ben, stoutly; "it's funnier. He says, 'Yo goo' — 
that's just as good as 'You go.' " 

"But he says, 'A ship's in the garden' instead of 'a sheep,' " 
said Letty, with an air of superiority. "You might think he meant 
a ship off the sea." 

"No, you mightn't, if you weren't silly," said Ben. "How 
could a ship off the sea come there?" 

"These things belong only to pronunciation, which is the least 
part of grammar," said Mi«. Garth. "Job has only to speak 
about very plain things. How do you think you would write or 
279 
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Bpeak about anything more difficult, if you knew no more fd 
grammax than he does? You would use wrong words, and put 
words in the wrong places, and instead of making people undeiv 
stand you, they would turn away from you as a tiresome person. 
What would you do then?" 

"I shouldn't care. I should leave off," said Ben. 

"I see you are getting tired and stupid, Ben," said Mrs. Garth. 
"Tell me the story I told you on Wednesday, about Cincinnatus." 

"I know! He was a farmer," said Ben. 

"Now, Ben, he was a Roman — let me tell," said Letty. 

"You silly thing, he was a Roman fanner, and he was 
[lowing. " 

"Yes, but before that — that didn't come first ~ people wanted 
him," said Letty. 

" Well, but you must say what sort of man he was first, " insisted 
Ben. "He was a wise man, like my father, and that made the 
people want his advice. And he was a brave man and could 
fight. And so could my father — couldn't he, mother?" 

"Now, Ben, let me tell the story strait on, as mother told 
it to us," said Letty, frownii^. "Please, mother, teU Ben not to 
speak, " 

"Letty, I am ashamed of you," said her mother. "When 
your brother began you ought to have waited to see if he could not 
tell the story. How rude you look, pushing and frowning! Now, 
Ben." 

" Well — oh — well — why, there was a great deal of fighting, 
and — I can't teU it just as you told it — but they wanted a man 
to be captain and king and everything — " 

"Dictator," said Letty, with injured looks. 

"Very well, dictator!" said Ben. "But that isn't a good word: 
he didn't tell them to writ« on slates." 

"Come, come, Ben, you are not so ignorant as that," said 
Mrs. Garth. "Hark, there is a knock at the door! Run, Letty, 
and open it." 

— George ElutL 
2. Stud; of Selection. 

Prepare a list of questions on this selection. 
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Lesson 113 — Composition 
ConTerBatlon and Discussion. 

Subject: The Unexpected Visitor. 

(a) Whom and what Letty saw when she opened the door. 

(b) Reason for the visit. 

(c) What the children did. 



Lesson 114 — Composition 

Write a composition on the subject discussed in the 
receding lesson. 
Test your work by the form given on page 5. 



Lesson 116 — The PABTiapLB 
1. Development. 

1. The youth came here, geekifig hia father. 

2. Having sought his father on many battlefields, the youth 

became skilled in the arts of war. 

3. The father, wughi in many lands, was found at last 

by hia son. 

In the above sentences, seddng, having sought, and sought 
are verb forms, but they do not assert. In sentence 1 
seeking is like an adjective, because it tells something about 
the youth. In one respect it is also like a verb, because it 
takes the direct object, father. 

In sentence 2 kamng sougJd is like an adjective, because 
it tells somethii^ about the youth. In one respect it is 
also like a verb, because it takes the direct object, father. 

Similarly, in sentence 3, sought has qualities of both a 
verb and an adjective. 
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Learn: 

The form of a verb that is used partly as an adjective 
and partly as a verb is called a participle. 

As an adjective the participle deecribea or limita a noun 
or a pronoun. As a verb it may have a direct object, 
an indirect object, a predicate noun, pronoun, or adjective, 
etc. 

There are two simple forms of the participle — the 
present, which ends in ing, and the past, which is used 
chiefly in making tense forms. 

Examples; walking walked 

Another form expressing past time, hamng vxUked, is 
called the "phrasal paat participle." 
Example: Having walked twenty miles, the soldiers were weary. 

Tell the subject and the predicate of each of the following 
sentences. 

Select words in these sentences that seem part adjective 
and part verb. 

1. The tidier, awakened by the youth, spoke quickly. 

2. The words, spoken quietly, were full of feeling. 

3. Seeking his father, he went to many lands. 

4. Having given his consent, the soldier was uneasy, 

5. Speaking earnestly, the old warrior gave the boy wise 

advice. 

6. The youth, loved by all the tribes, was not one of their 

race. 

7. Standing erect, he told the story of his childhood. 

8. The youth, having told the story of hia childhood, sat 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences containing the different forms of 
participles. 
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Lesson 116 — Review and Summabt op the Verb 

Tranaitive — asserts action performed directly 
upon an object (p. 70) 

I Complete — does not require a direct 
object or a predicate noun, pro- 
noun, or adjective (p. 71) 
linking — connects the subject of 
a sentence with a predicate noun, 
pronoun, or adjective (p. 72) 

Regular, Irregular (p. 243) 

I Number — singular, plural (p. 214) 
Person — first, second, third (p. 214) 
Tense — present, past, future, present perfect, 
past perfect, future perfect (pp. 230 and 232) ; 
the prc^ressive tenses (p. 231) 
Voice — active, passive (p. 188) 

Give sentences containing examples of the above classes 
and forms of verbs. 

Select the correct verb for each of the followii^ sen- 
tences and give reasons for your choice: 

1. Neither Ruth nor Grace (sing, sings). 

2. Either the boy or the girl (go, goes) t«day. 

3. The captain, together with the sailors, {was, vxre) lost. 

4. A pair of shoes (is, are) furnished each workman. 

5. Four pairs of shoes {is, are) furnished each workman. 

6. The work, in addition to the worry, {make, makes) him 

weak. 

7. Neither James nor John {is, are) to blame. 

8. Both Jane and Anna {play, plays) the piano. 

9. Either Ned or his sister {row, rows) across the river every 

day. 

10. Neither Ben nor Fred {sing, sittgs). 

11. A fleet of fishing boats {is, are) sailii^ down the river. 
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An ExccnNQ Moment fob the Umpire 
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Lesson 117 — Picture Study 

Tell what you see in the first scene of the picture. 

Tell how baseball is played and point out the positions 
of the players. 

Tell what you see in the second scene. 

When the batter hit the ball what do you think the out- 
fielders did? What did the dog do? 

What do you think the batter did while "the outfielders 
were trying to get the ball? 

Do you think such a score should be counted? 

What do you think the boys are arguing about in scene 3? 
With whom are they arguing? 

Write a title for each of the three scenes and arrange 
theBB titles in the form of an outline under the subject, 
"An Excitii^ Moment for the Umpire." 

Tell the complete story told by the picture, following 
the outline you made. 



Lesson 118 — Stobt Telling 
Time yourself as you read silently the following story. 
Tell the story; then read it i^ain silently, timing yourself 
as before. Retell the story, trying to tell it more accu- 
rately tiian you did the first time. Avmd the "and" habit. 

Judas Maccabeus 
Judas Maccabeus is one of the noblest characters in Jewish 
history. At the time in which he lived, the Jews were subject to 
^rria. For some time they were free from persecution, but when 
' Antiochus IV came to the throne of Syria, he determined to make 
the Jews give up their faith and worship the gods of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

la the town of Modin, near the Mediterranean Sea, Uved an 
•fed jniest with his five sons. This man was promised riches 
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and & high position if he would give up his futh. The brave 
old man steadfastly refuaed these offerB, declaring that he and 
his sons would live and die in the reli^on of their fathers. 

The old priest and his sons, with their families, then took 
refuge in the caves of the mountains, and many faithful Jews 
joined them there. When opportunity offered, they dashed down 
the mountains and overthrew the idols of the heathen. 

When the old priest died, Judas Maccabeus, the third son, 
took command. Under his leadership the small company of 
pooriy anned men gained victories over great armies. It is for 
his last battle, however, that the name of Judas Maccabeus will 
ever be remembered among the greatest of earth's heroes. 

With eight hundred men he met an army of more than 
twenty thousand. When told of the advancing host and ui^ed 
to retreat, be said, "If our time be come, let us die manfully 
for our brethren and let us not stain our honor." Sustained by 
these brave words, the little company fought manfully and died 



Lesson 119 — Class Composition 

Be prepared to take part with others in the class in tell- 

ii^ the story of Lesson 118 in such a way as to make a 

class composition. Dictate your sentences one by one to 

your teacher so that she may write them on the board. 



Lebson 120 — Making Compound and Complex 
Sentences 
From the following sentences make compound and com- 
plex sentences: 

1. Judas Maccabeus was a brave leader. 

2. At this time the Jews were subject to Syria. 

3. Antiochua IV became king. 

4. He tried to make the Jews give up their faith. 
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6. An i^ed priest lived in the town of Modin. 

6. Modin was near the Meditermnean Sea. 

7. The priest had five sone. 

8. He was asked to give up hia faith. 

9. He was promised riches. 

10. He would not give up his faith. 

11. With his SODS he took refuge in a cave in the mountains. 

12. Many faithful Jews joined them. 

13. They rushed down the mountain. 

14. They destroyed the heathen idols. 

15. Judas Maccabeus was a son of the priest. 

16. The old priest died. 

17. Judas Maccabeus took command. 

18. Judas Maccabeus is considered one of the worid's 

greatest heroes. 

19. With eight hundred men he fought an army of more 

than twenty thousand. 



Lesson 121 — Learn and Tbacb 
1. Learn: Teach. 

The verbs learn and teach are often confused by persons 
who do not use correct Ei^sh. The verb learn means to 
gain knowledge. The verb teach means to give instruction. 
The principal parts of leam are learn, learned, learned. The 
principal parts of teach are teach, taught, taught. 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several times 
and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition of 
them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I leam my lesson now. 

2. I learned my lesson yesterday. 

3. I have learned my lesson every day. 

4. I teach my httle sister now. 

5. I taught her yesterday. 

6. I have taught her every day. 
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Anawer the following qucBtioDB', using complete sen- 
tences ; 

1. I want to leam music. Will you teach me7 

2. I want to leam tennis. Will you teach me? 

3. I want to leam to row. WiU you teach me? 

4. When did you leam to read? 

5. Who taught you? 

6. Are you leaming to play the piano? 

7. Who is teaching you? 

8. Do you want to leam to swim? 

9. Do you want me to teach you? 

10. Did you leam to use decimal fractions? 

11. Who taught you to skate? 

12. Did you teach your little brother to read? 

Be prepared to aek your classmates these or similar 
questions, and to judge the correctness of their answers. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with forms of 
iweh or Uam: 

1. If you are willing to , I am sure I can 

you. 

2. If you do not want to , no one can you. 

3. Our teacher ua a new poem yesterday. 

4. Who you to paint? 

5. Did your mother you that song? 

6. The old robins the youi^ birds to fly. 

7. Did you your brother to skate? 

8. I shall try to if you will me. 

9. It is pleasant to pupils who want to . 

10. If you will me, I think I can it. 

11. Experience has me many lessons. 

12. I from experience every day. 

13. Who you to knit sweaters? 

14. It is difficult to an old dog new tricks. 
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Lesson 122 — Pabticiplbs and Vebbb 
1. Participles. 

You have learoed that a participle is used partly as an 
adjective and partly as a verb; that as an adjective it 
describes or limits a substantive, and as a verb it may have 
a direct object, an indirect object, or a predicate noun, pro- 
noun, or adjective. 

Select the participles in the following sentences and tell 
how each is used. 

Follow this model: 



Model 

(1) Ruth, seeing the danger, (1) iSteein; is a participle; as an 

stopped suddenly. adjective it modifies the 

noun RiUh; as a verb it 
has the noun danger as 
direct object. 

(2) We saw him, shouting for (2) ShovUng is a participle; as 

joy. an adjective it modifies 

the pronoun him; as a 
verb it is modified by the 
adverbial phrase for joy. 

1. Hearing a noise, Hal ran home. 

2. The wall, weakened by fire, fell down. 

3. Trembling like a leaf, Jane sat down. 

4. Leaving the main road, he ran to the farmhouse. 

5. Having found the key, we opened the door. 

6. We Baw the black clouds towering above us. 

7. He ran shouting from the football field. 

8. Tom started on, skipping like a school boy. 

9. Beii^ a boy, John was fond of bunting. 

10. We saw the lai^ baskets, filled with dainty food. 

11. The dinner, served in the evening, was very satiafyii^. 

12. Mary came running down the street. 
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Select the correct verb in each of the following seD- 
tences and give reasons for your choice: 

1. The general, as well as hie soldiers, (soil, sailt) today. 

2. A procession of wagons {wail, waits) at the coal yards. 

3. Our regiment of soldiers (leave, feonea) toni^t. 

4. None of the boya (was, were) to blame for it. 

5. Hunger, tt^ther with the cold, {make, makes) him 

weak. 

6. Everybody (play, plays) the game but me. 

7. Esther Robert or Milton (start, starts) this momii^. 

8. Neither William nor Harold (drive, drives) the auto- 

mobile. 

9. The president and secretary (ride, rides) on the 

street cars. 

10. The president and the eecretary (ride, rides) on the 

street cars. 

11. The scissors (was, were) taken to the workshop, 

12. Neither one of us (was, were) in the best of spirite. 

13. Every one of the soldiers (take, takes) rifle practice. 

14. Hia trousers (was, were) not new. 
16. The tongs (is, are) new and bright. 



Lebson 123 — CoRHECT Use of Adjectives 

Select the correct adjective in each of the following sen- 
tences and give reasons for your choice: 

1. Which of the two gu-ls is the (talla; tallest)? 

2. Philadelphia ia larger than (any, any other) city in 

Pennsyl^uiia. 

3. Both the Misdseippi and the Missouri are long rivers. 

Which is the (longer, Umgest)! 

4. which is the (larger, largest), Chicago, Boston, or New 

York? 
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5. I do not know which is the {harder, hardett), history or 

geography. 

6. London is lai^r than {any, any other) city in England. 

7. London b larger than {any, any other) city in the 

United States. 

8. Which is (nearer, nearest) the earth, the sun or the 

moon? 

9. Texas is lai^r than {any, any other) state. 

10. Which is the {larger, largest), Ohio, Montana, or 

Pennsylvania? 

11. Both mountains are high, but I do not know which is 

the {higher, highest). 

12. Which city is the (larger, largest), Chic^o or 

New York? 

13. In the high schools of our city there are {fewer, less) 

boys than girls. 
Tell whether or not the italicized words are necessary 
in the following sentences: 

1. I have a spelling book, a geography, and a reader. 

2. The sun and the moon made a trial of strength. 

3. Washington crossed the Delaware and the Potoniac 

Rivers. 

4. Both the mountain and the valley are covered with 

snow. 
6. The lion and the tiger are beasts of great power. 

6. We selected a speaker and a poet for our class day 

exercises. 

7. The weather bureau hoisted a black and a white flag. 

(Two fl^s.) 

8. I have a red and a black tie. (Two ties.) 



Lesson 124 — Letter Writing 

Write a business letter to some store, ordering anything 
you would like to buy. 
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liESBON 125 — Correct Use op Pronouns 
AND Possessive Adjectives 

Select the correct word in italics for each of these sen- 
tences and give reasons for your choice: 

1. Each of us did iOieir, his) best. 

2. Everyone ia in [their, hi») place. 

3. Who wiU lend me ((Aeir, hu) book? 

4. If anyone aeke for me, tell (Ihem, him) to wait. 

5. Eveiyone has (their, his) faults. 

6. Each of the boys told (tiigir, his) atory, 

7. Neither of the boys was in (their, hig) happiest mood. 

8. Everyone has (their, his) own work to do. 

9. Tell each of the boys to bring {their, his) books tomorrow. 

10. Will anyone give mo {their, hit) help? 

11. Everyone must do what (they, he) thinks is right. 

12. Everyone may go where {they, he) pleases. 

13. Ruth and Jane will help (each other, one another). 

14. We must aU help {each other, one another). 

15. Neither of us is in {ow, his) beet condition. 

16. Who will lend me {their, his) knife? 

17. In school we help {each other, one another). 



Lesson 126 — Current Events 
1. Conversation and DlscuBslon. 

Report orally to the class on the wild flowers you hnve 
seen, the birds you have observed, or the trees you have 
studied. First make an outline to guide you in your talk. 

■3. Written Exercise. 

Write for the school paper the opening paragraph of your 
report. 

Test your work by the form given on page 5. 
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Lbsbon 127 — Monthly Review 

What is a participle? In what respect is a participle 
like a verb? Id what respect is a participle like an adjec- 
tive? 

Writ« Bentences containing the different forms of the 
partici|de. 

Write six sentences contaiuii^ different forms of learn 
and teach. 

Give sentences illustrating transitive, complete, and 
linlfing verbs. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

Lesbon 128 — Literature 
1. Reading. 

David 

Said Abner, "At last thou art come! Ere I tell, ere thou speak, 
Kiss my cheek,' wish me welll" Then I wish'd it, and did kiss 

his cheek. 
And he: "Since the King, my friend, for thy countenance sent, 
Neither drunken nor eaten have we; nor until from his tent 
Thou return with the joyful assurance the King liveth yet. 
Shall our Up with the honey be br^t, with the water be wet. 
For out of the black mid-tent's silence, a space of three days, 
Not a sound hath escaped to thy servants, of prayer nor of 

praise. 

Yet now my heart leaps, beloved 1 God's child with hie dew 
On thy gracious gold hair, and those lilies still living and blue 
Just broken to twine round thy harp-strings, as if no wild heat 
Were now raging to torture the desertl" 

Then I, as was meet, 
Knelt down to the God of my fathers, and rose on my feet, 
And ran o'er the sand burnt to powder. The tent was unlooped; 
I pulled up the spear that obstracted, and under I stooped; 
Hands and knees on the slippery grass-patch, all withered and gone. 
That extends to the second enclosure, I groped my way on 
Till I felt where the foldskirts Hy open. Then once more I 

prayed, 
And opened the foldskirts and entered, and was not afraid, 
But spoke, "Here is David, thy servant!" And no voice replied. 
At the first I saw naught but the blackness, but soon I descried 
A something more black than the blackness — the vast, the upright 
Main prop which sustains the paviUon, and slow into ^g^t 
Grew a figure against it, gigantic and blackest of all. 
Then a sunbeam, that burst through the tent-roof, showed Saul. 
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Then I timed my harp — took off the liUes we twine round ila 

chords 
Lest they snap 'neath the etrese of the noontide — those Bim- 

beams like swords! 
And I first pdayed the tune all our sheep know, as, one after one. 
So docile they come to the pen-<loor till folding be done. 
They are white and imtom by the bushes, for lo, they have fed 
Where the long grasses stifle the water within the stream's bed; 
And now one after one seeks its lodging, as star follows star 
Into ere and the blue far above us — so blue and so far! 

— ^Then the tune for which quails on the cornlaod will each leave 

his mat« 
To fly after the player; then, what makes the crickets date 
Till for boldness they fight one another; and then, what baa 

wei^t 
To set the quick jerboa a-^nusii^ outaide his sand house — 
There are none such aa he for a wonder, half bird and half 

God made all the creatures and gave them our love and our fear, 
To ^ve B^, we and they are His children, one family here. 

I looked up to know 
If tbe best I could do had brought solace: he spoke not, but slow 
Ijift«d up the hand slack at his side, till he laid it with care 
Soft and grave, but in mild settled will, on my brow: through 

my hair 
The laige fingers were pushed, and he bent back my head, 

with kind power — 
All my face back, intent to peruse It, as men do a flower. 
Thus held he me there with hja great eyes that scrutinized mine — 
And oh, all my heart how it loved himi 

— ■ Robert Browning. 
8. Study of Selection. 

These lines are taken from a great poem called "Saul.*' 
The poet represents David, the shepherd boy, as telliog 
the story. 
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A terrible illness had come upon Saul, the King of 
Israel. He did not recognize his best friends and his 
passion was so terrible that even the bravest of his soldiers 
were afraid to approach him. Someone told Saul that 
David could play very sweetly upon the harp, and he sent 
for the boy, hoping that music might calm his troubled 
spirit. Abner was the captain of Saul's host. 

What Eastern custom is mentioned in the second line of 
the poem? 

What does Abner's speech tell us about the feeling of 
the soldiers for their king? 

Read the words that show Abner's tender feeling for 
David. 

What did he hope that David might accomplish? 

What evidences do you find in the poem that the scene 
of this story is laid in a warm country? 

Read from the description of the tent the part that 
seems most real to you. 

David went from the dazzling sun%ht into the tent. 
What words make you feel this? 

Where was Saul when David entered? 

What made it possible for David to see him? 

How had David learned so much about the creatures 
of the field? 

How did David feel toward Saul? 

What tells you that David's music helped the king? 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the following: 

docile elat« meet scrutinize 

stress jerboa muse enclosure 

solace descry sustain foldskirts 

etifle peruse pavilion assurance 
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Lesson 129 — Picture Study 

Study the picture on page 294 and be prepared to 
describe the scene it illustrates. 



Lesson 130 — Reportinq 

Write for the school paper ao account of some 
event of local or general interest. 

Test your work by the form given on page 5. 



Lebson 131 — The Gebdnd 
1. Developmeot. 

Read the following sentences: 

1. David's playing the harp soothed the king. 

2. Saul eajoyed David's playing the harp. 

3. David's favorite pastime was playing the harp. 

4. David's pastime, playing the harp, gave great pleasure 

to others. 

5. After having played the harp, David felt happy. 

6. David had spent many days in watching his sheep. 

Remember that the present participle ends in tJig, and 
that the participle is used as both a verb and an adjective. 
Certain verb forms, used in the above sentences, look like 
present participles, but they are not used as adjectives. 

How is playing used in sentence 1? In sentence 2? In 
3? In 4? 

How is kavijig played used in sentence 5? 

How is watching used in sentence 6? 

Notice that in these sentences the italicized words are 
used substantively; that is, their construction is that of a 
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noun or pronoun. But each is also used as a verb, for it 
has a direct object. We call such a word a gerund. 

Learn: 

The form of the verb tliat ends in tng, if used as both 
a substantive and a verb, is called a gerund. 

Select from the following sentences the verb forms end- 
ing in tjig that are used substantively. 

Notice that as a noim the gerund may be modified by 
nouns showing possession and by possessive adjectives, as 
in sentences 9 and 10 below. 

1. Thinking of the peaceful scene made him play softly. 

2. The thought of having helped the king made David very 

happy. 

3. Hearing him play aroused a longing for the green fields. 

4. Majiy hours were spent in caring far the sheep. 

6. Watching the stars and playing his harp made the 
night pass quickly. 

6. David had great skill in ^yiog the harp. 

7. His work was watching the sheep. 

8. The task of soothii^ the king became his greatest 

pleasure. 

9. David's playing the harp was beautiful. 
10. His playing the harp soothed the king. 

Select the gerunds in the following sentences and tell 
how each is modified: 

1. His going home spoiled our fun. 

2. What is the cause of his going? 

3. What hindered the train's stopping? 

4. Their going alone was very fortunate. 

5. Helen has a way of changing her mind. 

6. What is your plan for increasing your salary? 

8. Written Exercise. 

Write five sentences each containit^ a gerund. 
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Lesson 132 — The iNrrarnvB 
1. Development 

1. To watch the sheep was David's duty. 

2. David's duty was to waich the dieep. 

3. David loved to vxitck the sheep. 

4. David's task, lo loalch the sheep, was faithfully pn^ 

formed. 

How is to toateh used in each of the above sentences? 

To watch is made up of the verb toateh and the word to. 
In this use, (o is a aign to indicate this verb form, which is 
called the infinitive. 

What verb qualities do you find in to watch as used in 
sentence 1? In sentence 27 In 3? In 4? 

What qualities of the substantive do you find in to 
watch as used in sentence 17 In 27 In 37 In 47 

Learn: 

The form of the verb that is nsnaUy preceded by the 
dpi to, and may be ased as both a verb and a snbstantlTe, 
1b called the inflnitiva. 

The infinitive is not affected by any change in person 
or number of any other word in the sentence. 
Study the following forma of the infinitive: 

Active Voice Passive Voice 

Preavnt to cratch to be watched 

Past to have watched to have been watched 

Select from each of the following sentences the form of 
tiie verb that is preceded by the sign to, and is used as 
boiii a verb and a substantive: 

1. Abner's hope was to save the kii^. 

2. He had tried to arouse Saul from his melancholy. 
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3. To enter the kii^a tent at this time was perilous. 

4. David's power to charm by his music was well known. 

5. To play for the king was a pleasure. 

6. To find a cure for the king was the great desire of his 

subjects. 

7. David's wish to make Saul forget hia sorrow was 

fulfiUed. 
S. It was often the king's wish to h&ve David play. 

Notice that the infinitive and the iicenmd may have the 
same uses; indeed they are often interebai^eable. 
Example: Seeing is believing. To see is to beHeve. 

2. Vrittan Exercise. 

Write all the infinitive forms of the following verbs, 

airanged as on the opposite page: 

wish set lay 

speak sing return 



Lesson 133 — Doubtful Uses of the iNiXNtnTX 
1. The "Split" Infinitive. 

In the use of the infinitive it is important to avoid 
placing an adverb between to and the verb. Thus you 
should say, "The teacher ui^ed Jane to prepare her lesson 
thoroughly" (not to thoroughly prepare). 

Bepeat the following sentences to yourself several 
times and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition 
of them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1, I asked hin> to read distinctly. 

2. To think clearly is very necessary. 

3. Kd you ui^ him to go immediately? 

4, We expect him to work industriously. 
6. He hoped to advance rajndly. 
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2. "Try end." 

The ufle of and instead of to after the verb try is objec- 
tionabie. "Try to go with us" (not try and). 

Repeat the following sentences to yourself several 
times and be prepared to take part in the rapid repetition 
of them in class, each member giving a sentence: 

1. I shall tiy to go home today. 

2. Will you try to go with me? 

3. Who will try to spell the wordT 

4. Try to finish your work today, will you? 

5. Try to come to see us soon. 

S. Past laflnitive. 

An error is frequently made in the use of the past form of 
the infinitive instead of the present form when the verb in 
the predicate is in the past tense. "I expected to go 
yesterday" (not to have gone yesterday). 

Read the following sentences to yourself several times, 
to fix the habit of using the correct form: 

1. We iiit«iided to see him last week. (Not to Aove seen him.) 

2. They expected to sii^ last ll^^t. (Not to Aofe tun^.) 

3. We hoped to meet you last summer. (NottoAacemetyou.) 



Lesson 134 — Curhent Events 

Be prepared to give a two-minute talk on some current 
event of local or general interest. Make an outline to guide 
you in your talk. 

Lesson 135 — Letter Whiting 

Write a letter to your father or mother or your teacher, 
telling what you hope to do next year. 
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LsnoK 136 — Conrasmos 
Subject: Bjt a< Sauxi Paptr Baa Htipei Me. 
Make an «n2ise ami vrite a ccmpasibaii on tbe abmre 
■diject. Test vxicr mrk br tbe form girai on pagt 5. 



r 137 — CiAiBBS (w Skstkscbb: C^acsib: 
IsnxTTiTBs. pABiicinxB, Gbbi&ik 

Cliwifj aMcr£ag to form the aemoMes in the lA- 
lowitiK IkL 

Clwwf.i tfae riaases and tell tbe sibjeet aad the peetii- 
eate tt taA. 

L David ««■ a A efiMd, bat he waa ■• bnic Ast he 

2. Ikniae tbe kBdj- watcha of ibe aigbt be m ,wiJ 

and nag lauT' of In bcaotifiil peabaa. 
2. He became bcwxH tbroogk bk dcieaK rf bn flocb 



4. A Var.di^ -It-tm cane npon Kiag Saol. and hs fdntfe 

feared for as ;i£e. 

5. Darid's fuur. J«He. pntciied to aeod 1:^ j'^crnest 

aoa to saaL 
6u Be tw- tcAt Etttid ISud to b=^ acd puT. 
7- fe^^ ar/i piajiog bri'jre toe Ksig waa a ae« acfoy- 

met '.'X DaTvl 
8. To ecser aaj^'s tent wii> he rat a tcs eoa^^isB 

9- HaTi^ ueCpM ■tt.-i. David aw »wy bapcr. 
10. To lead ic« r«7 of Darid acd J'.<Daicaa s ss :=0!X^ 
Etazd tLe beacrf o< friesdfh^ 
Clmwi^r tbe Terras ia the preeoiiDg apr.twxe a a^ ;^ 
tbe TMce, tMue, ii'isJj«r, and pentm <tf taeSL. 

Select tbe E-SiiiiTts, gerantb, and par a-q- i ps aai seC 
how each is used. 
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Lesson 138 — Review of Adjectives and Advebbs 

Select the adjectives and adverbs in the fifth paragraph 
11 page 266, and tell how each is used. 



Lesson 139 — Litehatdbb 



Poloniub's Advice 
Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoopa of steel. 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 
And borrowii^ dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the n^t the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

— William Shakespeare, 

2. Study of Selection. 

Memorize the above lines, and be prepared to pve in 
your own words the advice they contain. 

3. Word Study. 

Look up in the Glossary the pronunciation and meaning 
of the following: 

censure tried judgment 

familiar grapple adoption 

husbandry reserve unproportioned 
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Lesson 140 — Noons, Pkonocnb, iNPrarrivEs, 
Gbbitnds 

Classify according to form the sentences in the following 
list. 

Classify the clauses and tell how each is used. 

1. To play to Saul gave David great pleasure. 

2. He did aot know what it meant to be afraid. 

3. Hie one thought was to help his kii^. 

4. When David ceased playing, the king laid his hand 

gently on the young musician's head. 

5. David had played his sweetest tunes with the hope of 

soothing the king. 

6. Saul was much helped by David's playing. 

7. David could not help loving the king. 

8. It gave David great pleasure to play for Saul. 

Tell the construction of each noun in the preceding 
sentences; classify the pronouns and tell the conBtniction 
of each. 

Select the infinitives and the gerunds and tell how each 



Lesson 141 — Lbtteb Whitinq 
Write the following letters: 

1. An informal invitation to a class party. 

2. An acceptance of a formal invitation to Class Day 



Lesson 142 — Composition 

Write an article for the school paper, si^gesting the cele- 
bration of Flag Day in your school. Test your work by 
the form given on page 5. 
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Lbbson 143 — Composition 
Convanation and DiscUBsion. 

FrepEire a list of readings, recitations, and soi^ that 
yoa think would make a good program for a Flag Day 
cdebration. Tell why you chose each number on the 
program. 

Lasson 144 — MoNTHLT Rbvibw 

What is an infinitive? 

Write the two tenses of the infinitives of the verbs 
bring and teach. 

Give two sentences in each of which the infinitive is 
modified by an adverb. 

Choose the correct itaUcized word for each of the follow- 
ing sentences; 

1. Try (and, to) finish your examinations by noon. 

2. Will you try (and, to) go with ub to the ball game? 

3. Jane will try {and, to) come to our Halloween party. 

4. We expected {to see, to have seen) you at the circus last 

Friday. 

5. The girls hoped (to visit, to have visited) their friends last 

summer. 

6. They also intended {lo see, to haee seen) their eld home. 
What is a gerund? 

Write five sentences containing gerunds, and tell the 
eonstruction of each gerund. 
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Lesson 145 — Litbbatuhb 
1. Readinc. 

TBe Beanfield 

Before I finished my house, wishing to earn ten or twelve 
doU&TB by eome honest and agreeable method, in order to meet 
my unuaual expenses, I planted about two acres and a half 
chiefly with beans, but a small part with potatoes, com, peas, 
and turnips. 

Meanwhile my beans, the lei^th of whose rows, added 
together, was seven miles, were impatient to be hoed, for the 
eailiest had grown comiiderably before the latest were in the 
ground; indeed they were not easily to be put off. What waa 
the meaning of this so steady and Belf..re8pecting, this small 
Herculean labor, I knew not. I came to love my rows, my 
beans, though so many more than I wanted. They attached 
me to the earth, and so I got strength like Antaeus. But why 
should I raise them? Only Heaven knows. This was my curious 
labor all summer — to make this portion of the earth's surface, 
whidi had yielded only cinquefoil, blackberries, johnswort, and 
the like, before, sweet wild fruits and pleasant flowers, produce 
instead this pulse. What shall I learn of beans or beans of me? 
1 cherish them, I hoe them, early and late 1 have an eye to 
them; and this is my day's work. It is a fine broad leaf to 
look on. My auxiliaries are the dews and rains which water 
this dry soil, and what fertility is in the soU itself, which for the 
most part is lean and effete. My enemies are worms, cool days, 
and most of all woodchucks. The last have nibbled for me a 
quarter of an acre clean. But what right had 1 to oust johns- 
wort and the rest, and break up their ancient herb garden? 
Soon, however, -the remaining beans will be too tough for them, 
and go forward to meet new foes. 

Removing the weeds, putting fresh soil about the bean stems, 
and encouraging this weed which I had sown, making the yel- 
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low soil express its summer thought in bean leaves and blossoms 
lather than in wormwood and piper and millet grass, making 
the earth say beans instead of grass — this was my daily work. 
As I had little aid from horses or cattle, or hired men or boys, 
or improved implements of husbandry, I was much slower, 
and became much more intimate with my beans than usual. 

It waa a singular experience, that long acquaintance irtuch 
I cultivated with beans, what with planting, and hoeing, and 
harvesting, and threshing, and picking over, and selling them 
— the last was the hardest of all — I might add eating, for I 
did taste. I was detentained to know beans. When they were 
growing, I used to hoe from five o'clock in the morning till 
noon, and commonly spent the rest of the day about other 
affairs. Consider the intimate and curious acquaintance one 
makes with various kinds of weeds. That's Roman wormwood — 
that's [Hgweed — that's sorrel — that's piper-grass — have at 
him, chop him up, turn his roote upward to the sun, don't 
let him have a fiber in the ahade; if you do hell turn himself 
t'other side up and be as green as a leek in two days. A long war, 
not with cranes, but with weeds, those Trojans who had sun and 
rain and dews on their aide. Daily the beans saw me come to their 
rescue armed with a hoe, and thin the ranks of their enemies, 
filling up the trenches with weedy dead. Many a lusty crest- 
wavii^ Hector, that towered a whole foot above his crowding 
comrades, feU before my weapon and rolled in the dust. 

My farm outgoes for the season were, for imjdements, seed, 
work, etc. tl4.72j. I got twelve bushels of beans and eighteen 
bushels of ixitatoes, besides some peas and sweet corn. The 
yellow com and turnips were too late to come to anything. My 
whole income from the farm was 

Deducting the outgoes 14 . 72^ 

There are left » 8.71§ 

This is the result of my experience in raising beans. Plant 
the common small white bush bean about the first of June, in 
rows three feet by eighteen inches apart, being careful to select 
fresh, round, and unmixed seed. First look out for worms, and 
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supply vacancies by planting anew. Then look out for wood- 
chucks, if it is an exposed place, for they will nibble off the 
eaiiiest tender leaves almost clean as they go; and again, when 
the young tendrils make their appearance, they have notice 
of it, and will shear them off with both buds and young pods, 
sitting erect like a squirrel. But above all, harvest bb early as 
possible, if you would escape frosts and have a fair and salable 
crop; you may save much loss by this means. 

— Henry D. Thoreau. 

2. Study of Selection. 

Prepare a list of questions on the thoughts of this 
selection. 

Give the topic of each paragraph and arrange these 
topics in the form of an outline. 

Retell the story in your own words, following the 
outline. 

3. Word Study. 

liOok up in the Glossary the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of the followii^: 

Antaeus pulse sorrel johnswort 

curious effete Hector auxiliaries 

ancient piper intimate clnquefoil 

Trojans lusty wormwood Herculean 



Lesson 146 — Compobition 
Conversation and Discussion. 
Subject: My Garden. 

(a) How I prepared the soil. 
(6) What I planted, and how. 

(c) How I tended my garden. 

(d) My crop and what it brought me. 
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Lesson 147 — Composition 

Write for the achool paper the story of any experience 
you may have had in gardening. Give any rules gained 
from your experience that would be helpful to others in 
preparing the soil, selectii^ and plantii^ the seed, tending 
the growing plaota and protecting them from their enemies, 
or in harvesting and seUii^ the crop. Test your work 
by the form given on page 5. 



Lesson 148 — Pabticifles: Gertjndb: Inhnitiveb 

1. Participles. 

Select the participles in the followii^ sentences and 
tell how each is used: 

1. The jumping frog is interesting. 

2. Tom came, jumpii^ the rope. 

3. Tom, jumping the rope, did not hear. 

4. Having jumped the rope, Tom studied his lesson. 

2. GenmdB. 

Select the gerunds in the following sentences and tell 
how each is used: 

1. Jumping the rope is a good exercise. 

2. Do you enjoy jumping the rope? 

3. Tom's greatest sport was jumping the rope. 

4. Tom's sport, jumping the rope, trained his muscles. 

5. After having jumped the rope, Tom rested. 

3. Infinitives. 

Select the infinitives in the following sentences and tell 
how each is used: 

1. To jump is to exercise. 
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2. Ned tried to throw the ball across the field. 

3. Try to win every game you play, 

4. Jane's demre to go to school was strong. 
6. Everyone likes to win. 



Lebbon 149 — CoBBECT Use of Pbonotinb akd 
PoasEBSivB Adjbctiveb 

Select the correct pronoun or possessive adjective for 
each of the followit^^ sentences and give reasons for your 
choice : 

1. The captain spoke to ElizabetJi and (7, me). 

2. Between you and (I, me) there is the best of feeing. 

3. I am sure you are taller than (/, me). 

i. This sled is diSarent from tiie one you gave Tom 

and (J, me). 
6. Do you remember (me, my) asking you to go with us7 

6. Everyone should do (his, tiieir) share of the work. 

7. The money was divided between (he, Mm) and (J, me), 

8. None of the girls should fail to do (.her, their) best 

work. 

9. Will you go fishing with Ned and (J, m«)? 

10. Thwe is every reason for {Mm, his) telling the truth. 

11. Neither of the boys would brag of {ki», their) success. 

12. The work was done by my sister and (/, me). 

13. Helen and (/, me) are sure it was either (he, him] 

or his sister. 



Lebson 150 — Letter Writinq 

Write a letter to a friend telling of your garden and 
your most successful crop. 
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LEsaoif 151 — Refobtino 

1. Conversation and Discussion. 

Report your obBervatioos on gardenii^ and give some 
personal incident that you think will interest your class- 
mates. 

2. Written Exercise. 

Write a brief summary of the incident you have related. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SENTENCES FOR PRACTICE WORK 

Phrabeb and Clauses 

1. The peo|de of the United States love to show that they 
are devoted to freedom. 

2. That jrou have wronged me doth appear in this. 

3. Suns rise and set, and weeks and months pass, and winter 
surprises them on the deep, but brings them not the eight of the 
wished-for shore. 

4. But where, thou^t I, is the crew? 

5. At sea, everything that breaks the monotony of the sur- 
rounding expanse attracts attention, 

6. Hard by the farmhouse was a vast bara, that might have 
served for a chureh, every window and crevice of which seemed 
bursting forth with the treasures of the farm. 

7. Pitiless cold had driven all who had the shelter of a roof to 
their homes, and the northeast blast seemed to howl in triumph 
above the untrodden snow. 

8. The great secret of success in life is to be ready when 
opp<Htunity comes. 

9. The thought that all men are created free and equal was 
new to many people. 

10. Never forget that it takes two to make a. quarrel. 

11. The path that leads to the entrance is so worn by the feet 
of visitors that a stranger need not ask his way. 

12. "I have the book you wanted," he said. 

13. The mountain can be reached only by a rude and steep 
bridle trail, so little traversed that in many places it is nearly lost. 

14. Take each man's censure but reserve thy judgment. 

15. What rocks and cliffs are so glorious as those which are 
washed by the sea? 

16. It sometimes happens that a man, traveler or fisherman, 
walking on the beach, suddenly notices that for several minutes 
he has been walking with difficulty. 
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NOfNS AND PBONOONS 



1. It is our interest to educate the people in humanity and In 
deep reverence for the rights of the lowest and humblest individual 
that makes up our numbers. 

2. The little fairies played hide and seek in the birds' nesta 
and in the spring picked open the buds and when they were tired 
sat on the dandelions. 

3. Shut now the volume of history and teU me on any principle 
of human probability, what shall be the fate of this handful of 
adventurers? 

4. The Dutch, a thousand years ago, built against the ocean 
these bulwarks of willow and mud. 

5. The queen took her place upon her throne, and around 
her stood her maids of honor. 

6. And far across the hills they went 
In that new world which is the old. 

7. The great event of the winter was the queen's ball to which 
all the nobles came. 

8. Stranger, the land is mine. 

9. The Army and Navy! To them we ple<^ our loyal 
support. 

10. 0, I'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 
And this, Lord Ullin's daughter. 

11. We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a 
distance. 

12. When I had sat down with them, they began to question me. 

13. I am not certain that anyone can give you information 
about them. 

14. The groves were God's first temples. 

15 Carthage, the metropolis of Africa, was the mistress of 
oceans, of kingdoms, and of nations. 

16. There was once a child and he strolled about a good deal 
and thought of a number of things. 

17. The question being answered, they returned to their work. 

18. The leaders of our Revolution were men of whom the simple 
truth is the highest praise. 
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19. The walls of the ravine, through which the water still 
tranquilly flowed, arose to such an elevation as to shut out the 
light of day. 

20. Who steals my purse steals trash; 'tis something, nothing; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And make? me poor indeed. 



Vbhbs, Pabticiplbs, Inpinitiveh, and GKRtrNI>8 

1. At intervf^ the lightning flashes, quivers, disappears, and 
then comes the thunder, traveling slowly after. . 

2. Learn to reconcile order with change, stability with 
progress. 

3. Again the pealing organ heaves its thriUing thunders, 
compressing air into music, and rolling it forth upon the soul. 

4. We dashed through and over bushes, leaping broad ditches, 
splashing through brooks and passing over fences aa if they did not 
exist. 

5. A strong wind has sprung up, howls through the darkened 
streets, and raises the dust in dense bodies. 

6. So fell the old empires because the governors forgot to 
put justice into their governments. 

7. A little speck of azure has widened in the western heavens; 
the sunbeams find a passage and go rejoicing through the tempest. 

8. Singing she wrought and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from bis tree. 

9. To thine own self be true. 

10. His task, to watch the Ught, was faithfully performed. 

11. Having said this, he turaed abruptly and left the council. 

12. The soldiers stood waiting the word of command. 

13. Laughing merrily, the child ran away. 

14. The dog's barking was heard by all in the house. 

15. Children love to hear stories about their elders when they 
were young. 
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16. Finding that I waa very hungry, ahe said she would procure 
me something to eat. 

17. OosBing the pretty etream on the bridge over which the 
enemy fled, pursued by the soldiers, we came to an old mill. 

18. Having conducted me into the hut, she lighted a lamp, 
spread a mat on the floor, and told me I might remain there fir 
the night. 

19. Honor thy father and thy mother. 

20. Having ended hia long jouroey, the traveler rested. 

21. To wait patiently ia hard. 

22. The flag of our country — cherished by all our hearts, 
upheld by all our bands! 

23. Scorning all disguise, he told of the daring deed he had 
come to do. 

24. Having delivered the message, the boy returned to his work. 

25. The days of watching and waiting had made the boy 
thoughtful. 

26. Repairing the holes in the walls kept him busy. 

27. It surprised them to learn that their friends had left. 

28. The &ing waa heard miles away. 



Adjectives and Advbbbs 

1. She had lovely, waving, golden hair and beautiful deep 
blue eyes and a most cunning little mouth, and she was only three 
years old. 

2. Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the 
ocean, would be another theme for speculation. 

3. Through a thin, dry mist, that morning, the aun rose 
broad and red. 

4. Down this new opening the eye cannot penetrate VCTy 
far, for the stream, accompanied by the wall, still bends to the 
left until both are swallowed up. 

5. As idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean. 

6. They were bo familiar with the lives and thoughts of the 
wiseat and best minds of the past, that a clasaii* aroma hangs 
about their speech and writinga. 
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7. You cannot imagine how nigged, Bteep, and almoet im- 
possible the ascent was. 

8. She was always ready with some kind word or helpful deed. 

9. It was said of him that he was great, broad, manly — 
democratic in the best sense of the word, scorning all pettiness 
and deceit. 

10. Some parts of the city present a good appearance, but in 
general the streets are narrow and crowded, the shops and houses 
poor and dirty. 

11. The garden was overgrown with vegetation — thick with 
coarse herbs and choked by heaps of stone, the remains of some 
long foi^tten building. 

12. The stream took a thousand turns, so that at no moment 
could its gleaming surface be seen for a greater distance than a 
furlong. 

13. Old Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect picture of a thriving, 
contented, liberal-hearted farmer. 

14. A great elm tree spread its branches over it, at the foot of 
which bubbled up a spring of the scrftest and sweetest water, in a 
Uttle well formed of a barrel. 

15. The breeze went down with the sun and his last yellow 
rays shone upon a thousand sails, idly flapping against the masts. 

16. The earliest and the most distant times are not without 
a present influence on our daily lives. 

17. Pleasant was the journey homeward. 

18. In rural occupation there is nothing mean or debasii^. 
Id. The great trees sighed as the fitful breeze swept their tops. 



Conjunctions and Prepositions 

1. When the storm of battle blows darkest and rages highest, 
the memory of Washington shall nerve every American arm and 
cheer every American heart. 

2. I exulted in the beauty of the scene and augured a prosper- 
ous voyage, but the veteran master of the ship shook his head and 
pronounced this calm a "weather breeder." 
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3. The subterranean garden of Aladdin is nothing to the 
realms of wealth that break upon his imagination. 

4. Did you ever see a sunrise at sea on a calm morning? 

5. The entrance of the chasm ia formed by two rocks, standing 
perpendicularly, at a distance of twenty-two feet from each other. 

6. Every eye was fixed upon liim and the people drew in their 
breath with eurprise. 

7. I followed him without a word to a retired comer of the 
garden, formed by the junction of two walk and sheltered by trees. 

8. Good temper, like a sunny day, sheds a brightneae over 
everything. 

9. In the darkling wood 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. 
10. I say that if men Uved like men, their houses would be 
temples. 

U. The tree falls in the forest, but in the lapse of ages it ia 
turned into coal. 

12. At last, with much cheering and waving of handkerchiefs 
froni those left behind, we rode out of the town. 

13. In the rear was the garden and in front the magnificent 
oak, which was the pride of the farmer and the talk of the neighbor- 
hood. 

14. I am going a long way 
To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, <wr rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it hes 
Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair, with orchard lawna 
And bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 
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SXJPPLEMENTARY THEME SUBJECTS 
For Festival Occasions 

1. A HaTmlwMi prank We Played on Halloween. 

2. My Happiest Thanksgivmg Day. 

3. Some TbiiigB We Should Be Thankful for at Thank^ving Time. . 
i. The Cbrisboas Story (Poem) I Like Best. 

5. Out ChriBtmss Entertainment. 

6. An Experience That Taught Me to Do My Christmaa Shopping 

Early. 

7. The Moat Attractive Stoie Window I Saw Just Before Ghrisbnas. 

8. The Day I Learned That Santa Clau« la a, Myth. 

9. My Biggest Christmas Surprise. 

la One New Year Resolution That I Kept. 

11. A Happy Eaater Vacation. 

12. How My Easter Plans Were Spoiled. 

For Patbiotic Occasions 

13. How I liaised Money for the Red Cross. 

14. The Best Story of Washington I Know. 
16. Why I Became a Boy Scout. 

16. How We Built Ota New School House. 

17. How I Can Serve My Country (A Two-Minut« Speech by a B«>y 

Patriot). 

18. How I Can Serve My Country (A Two-Minut« Speech by a Gill 

Patriot). 

19. What I Can Do to Protect Trees. 

20. Why I Became a Camp Fire Girl. 

21. Why Our Government Must Have Money. 

22. The Story of a Brave American Soldier in the World War. 

23. How Our School Celebrated the Fourth of July. 

24. What the American Flag Means to Me. 

25. The Most Interesting Story I Have Read About a I^triot. 

For Lbfters 

26. An Incident of Our Camping Trip. 

27. Our New Neighbors. 

28. How I Earned Some Pocket Money. 
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29. My New Baby Brother (Siater). 

30. The Most Interesting Thing I Saw at the Circua 

31. A Good-Story I Have Just Read. 

32. My Exciting Automobile Trip. 

33. Some Experiences with My Garden. 

34. The Last Meeting of Our Club. 
3fi. An Unexpected Occurrence. 

36. A Game We Play in Our School. 

37. The Day Everything Went Wrong. 

38. How to Make a History Scrap-book. 

39. My Favorite Pet. 

40. An Order for a Story Book. 

41. An Invitation to an Entertainment. 

CuBRENT Events 

42. Our Recent Schctol Entertainment. 

43. An Excitii^ Incident in Our Town. 

44. An Intereetiog Ball Game. 

45. A Bad Storm (Fire). 

46. A DisaatraUH Railroad Wreck. 

47. The tiatest Great Invention. 

48. The Circua Day Parade. 

49. Our County Fair. 

50. Recent Improvements in Our Town, 
fil. What the Junior Red Cross Is Doing. 

Miscellaneous 

52. Why I Want to Go to High School. 

53. The Oldest House in Our Town. 

54. What I Would Do if I Had Ten Dollars. 

55. My Experience as a Newsboy. 

56. How to Get off a Street Car. 

57. Burning the Leaves in Autumn. 

58. How One Boy Helped on "Clean-up" Day. 

59. The Fun I Have on Saturdays in Summer (Winter). 
80. How I Earned My First Dollar. 

61. What I Did with the First Dollar I Earned. 

62. How to Build a Fire in the Grate. 

63. How to Mend a Bicycle Tire. 

64. How to Make Sugarless Candy. 

65. How to Make a Shirt-waiat. 
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66. How to Play Baseb&U. 

67. How I Take Care of Our Furnace. 

68. How a Girl Can Earn a Living in Our Town. 
6S. How I Trained My Dog (Pony, Cat, etc.). 

70. If I Were the Teacher of Our Claas. 

71. My First Skating Lesson. 

72. On a Boy-Scout Hike. 

73. A Day with the Camp-Fire Girb. 

74. My First Day in the Seventh (Eighth) Grade 
76. What a. Visitor to Our Oty Should See. 

76. The BuHiest Street Comer in Our City, 

77. How I Help at Home on Saturdays. 

78. What to Do on Rainy Saturdays. 

79. How My Town Got Its Name. 

80. My First Piano Lesson. 

81. Election Night in Our Town. 

82. The Person I Should Like to Be. 

83. Where I Think I Should Like to Live. 

84. How I Canned V^etables. 
86. A Cartoon I Liked. 

86. Excitement in the School Yard. 

87. How I Should Build a School House. 

88. The Garden I Should Like to Have. 

89. A Day in School as I Would Have It. 

90. How I Amuse the Baby. 

91. The Advantages of Being the Oldest in a Family. 

92. The Advantages of Being the Youngest in a Family 

93. The Doll I Loved Beet. 

94. The Toy I Played with Most. 

95. How Tom Taught Helen to Spin a Top. 

96. How Helen Taught Tom to Play Jacks. 

97. Why I WsH I^te for School One Day. 

98. The Bird House I Made. 

99. The Playhouse I Made. 

100. How to Piay Robinson Crusoe. 

101. My Favorite Seat at School. 

102. Why the Birds Come Back. 

103. How the Baby Helped Me Write My Composition. 

104. Some Things the Boys of Our School Should Do. 
106. Some Things the Girls of Our School Should Do. 
106. How to Get Up a Picnic. 
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107. The Stoiy of a Policemao. 

108. My P^rat Viait to the Circus. 

109. The First Time 1 Attended the "Moviea." 

110. The Greatest PMght I Ever Hod, 
in. The Hero of Our BaaeboU Team. 

112. Our Football Hero. 

113. The Study I Like Most. 

114. An Act of Kindness to &a Aged Person. 

115. A PoUte Act I Saw Recently, 
lis. A Balky Horse I Once Saw. 

1 17. A ConvetBation I Heard in a Street Car. 

118. How I Keep My Teeth Clean and White. 

119. Why I Sleep with My Window Raised. 

120. The First Time I Was Seasick. 

121. A Bicycle Race I Once Saw. 

122. Spring House-cleanii^ Time. 

123. Shoveling Snow off the Walks in Winter. 

124. The Funniest Incident I Ever Saw. 

125. A News Item for the Funny Column. 

126. How to Get Rid of Flies. 

127. An Exciting Experience I Once Had. 

128. Taking the Wrong Umbrella by Mistake. 

129. What a Polite Boy Does. 

130. What a PoUte Girl Does. 

For Debates 

131. Are Girls More Helpful in the Home than Boys? 

132. Resolved, That We Should Have a School Paper. 

133. Resolved, That Examinations Should Be Abolished. 

134. Resolved, That School Should Close on Circus Day. 

135. Resolved, That Firemen are of Greater Service than PoUcemen. 

136. Resolved, That Our City Streets (Country Roada) Should be 

Improved. 

137. Resolved, That Seventh (Eighth) Year Pupils Should Read the 

Newspapers. 

138. Resolved, That Sev^th (Eighth) Year Boys and Girls Should 

Earn All Their Pocket Money. 

139. Resolved, That Our School Grounds Should be Beautified. 
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SUMMARY OF GOOD ENGLISH, BOOKS ONE 
AND TWO 

(For Review of Work of Earlier Grades) 

I, Capital Letters 

A capital letter is used; 

(a) to begin the first word of every sentence. 

The boya play ball. 
(6) for the words / and 0. 

It is I. O Btany aky, how bhie s^ou are! 

(c) to b^in the first and every important wOTd in the title erf s 

book, a story, a poem, or a picture. 

The Waking of the FloweiB. 
((/) to begin a proper noun and a proper adjective. 

He lived in America. He was an American soldier. 
(e) to begin the abbreviation of every capitalized word. 

The abbreviation for December is Dec. 
if) to b««in the title of a person, placed before a name. 

I met Dr. Sinith yesterday. 
(g) to begin the firat word of every line of poetry. 

A ChristmaH gambol oft would cheer 

The poor man's heart through half the year. 

(fc) to bigin every name for God, 

Fray the Lord to bless our flag. 
(0 to begin the salutation and the ending of a letter. 

My dear Helen: Yours truly. 
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II. Punctuation 

1. A period is used after: 

(a) a declarative sentence. 

like boys were returning home for the bdiday*. 
(6) anabbreviatiMi. 

Yesterday was Feb. 22, 1917. 

2. A question mark ends an inteni^ative senteoce: 

Were the boye brothers? 

3. An ezcUmation mark is used after : 

an exclamation and an exclamatory smteiioe. 
OhI What a noiee that iai 

4. A bjpben is used: 

(a) to divide a WOTd at the end of aline. 

The t»Tda finiahed building th^ nesta and graa^ 
hoi^>erB came to tmng summer. 

(b) to separate the parts of some compound words. 

old-ftuhioned. twenty-tour. 

5. A comma or commas are used: 

(a) to separate tlie day of the month from the year and the dtqr 

of the week from the month. 
I left New York MondfQr, February 12, 1917. 

(b) to separate words in a series unless all are joined by ocMi- 

necting words. 

The spring months axe March, April, and May. 
The spring months are March and April and May. 

(c) to separate words of address from the rest of the seiit«Dce. 

Where is your book, my child? 

(d) to separate words in apposition from the rest of the sentence. 

'Bregfita, the quaint city, is pn>t«cted by battlements and 
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(e) after yea and no, when they are part of an answer. 

"Yes, I am sleepy," Siud the little leaf. 

Mary said, "No, I oumot go with you." 
(/) to separate the name of the city from the name of the state, 

in the headii^ of a letter. 

Chicago, III. 
(g) after the complimentary dose of a letter. 

Yours veiy truly, 
(A) usually to separate a short direct quotation from the rest of 

the sentence. 

"We rustle," said the trees. 

He said, "I must go home now." 
(i) to separate the parts of a divided quotation from the words 
that divide it, unless the meamnK of the sentence requires 
other marks. 

"If that is true," said the giant, "they will go with you." 

. A colon Is used: 

(a) after the salutation of & letter. 

My dear Helen: 

(b) to separate a long quotation from the preceding part of the 

sentence that contains it. 

The poet Tennyson represents the King as saying: 
"I mode them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the king as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their king; 
To ride abroad redressing human wroDga, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it." 

The apostrophe: 

(o) the apostrophe and s ('«) are added to singular words to 
show possessbn. 
The fftVa book is lost. 

(ft) The apostrophe alone is added to plural words that end in s, 
to show possession. 
The boys' sleds are new. 
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(c) The apostrophe and t i't) ase added to plural words that 

do not end in a, to show possession. 
The men'B bata are black. 

(d) The apostrophe is used in a contraction to show the omis- 

sion of one or more letters, 
Ruth doesn't like her new hat. 
'Tis the last day of summer. 

, The use of quotation marks: 

(a) to enclose the title of a picture, a poem, a story, or a book, 

when written aa part of a Benteace. 

I have read "The Old Clock on the Stairs." 
(6) to enelose a direct quotation. 

Tlte tree said, ''No, leave them alone." 

(c) The mark (") is repeated at the beginning of each para- 

graph or etanza when a quotation continues through 
more than one paragraph or stanza, but the mark (") 
is not used until the whole quotation ends. 

(d) Quotation marks enclose each part of a divided quotation. 

"Now," said Goldenrod, "I can see the world." 

(e) For a quotation within a quotation single marks (') and 

(') are used. 

Dickens tella us, "The travsln' asked the boy, 'What are 
you doing?' and the boy answered, 'I am always kaming.' " 
(/) Quoted sentences should be followed by the marks they 
would require if not quoted, except that a comma is used 
in place of a period when the main sentence continues 
after the quotation ends. The question mark and the 
exclamation mark, when they end a quotation, are placed 
inside the quotation mark. 

1. "I am always learning," said the boy. 

2. "Hurrah for the snow!" called the child. 

3. "Will you play with me?" asked the child. 

, Parentheses ( ) are used to enclose parenthetical words: 
The next day (Monday) I reached home. 
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III. 

1. ClABses of sentences: 

A eenteoce is a group of words expressing a complete thought. 

The sun is whining. 
(a) A declarative sentence makes a statement or decUres some- 

The boys were returning home for the hoUdayB. 
(&) An interrogative sentence asks a question. 

Were the boys brothers? 
(c) An exclamatory 8ent«nce exclaims or expresses sudden or 

strong feeling. 

Here comes the train! 

2. Parts of Bentences: 

(o) The subject of a sentence tells about whom or about what 
something is said. 
Heidi | lived in a hut. 
{6) The predicate tells what is said about the subject, 
(e) When the subject is omitted it is called the unexpressed 
subject, and is generally you, understood. 
Play with me. 

IV. Words 
1. CUases of words: 

(a) A noun is a word that names a person, a place, or a thii^. 
Henry, Chicago, coat, honesty. 

(1) A proper noun names a particultv person, place, or 

Mary, Buffalo, Lake Superior. 

(2) A common noun names one or more of a class of per- 

sons, places, or things, 
man, lake, bock. 
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(6) A pronoun is a word used instead of & noun. 

Ituhe. 
(c) An adjective is a word that describee. 

The hdpUtt boat soon sank. 
A proper adjective is fonned from a proper noun. 

The cotton gin is an American invention. 
id) A verb is a word used to assert. 

Heidi Uved on the top of a mountain. 
(e) An adverb is a word that modifies a verb, an adjective, or 

another adverb. 

She sings sweeUy. 

2. Forming plurals of nouns : 

(a) Most nouns form the plural by adding s to the Bingular. 

girl — girls. 
(6) Nouns ending in s, x, z, »h, and ch form theb plurals by 

adding es to the singular. 

gas — gases, fox — foxM, adz — adzes, thrush — thruahea, 
match — matches. 

(c) Most nouns ending in / or /e form their plurals by changing 

the/or /e to v and adding es. 
leaf — leaves, knife — -knives. 

(d) Most nouns ending in y form their {Murals by changing v to t 

and adding es. 
lity — lilies, lady — ladies. 

3. Comparison of adjectivas: 

(a) Most short adjectives that describe are compared by adding 

er when comparing two persons or things, and est when 

comparing more than two. 

old, older, oldest. 
(6) Long adjectives are compared by using more or leas whea 

comparing two persons or things, and most or least when 

comparing more than two. 

pleasing, more pleasing, most pleasing. 

patient, lees patient, least patient. 
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4. Suffixes and prefixes to words: 

(a) A suffix is an addition of a letter or letters to the end of 

a word to modify its meaning, 
raylese, greener. 

(b) A prefix is an addition of a letter or letters to the beginning 

of a word to modify its meaning. 

unarmed, review. 
6. Special words: 

(a) A compound Tord is formed by joining two or more words. 

footsteps, old-fashioned. 
(.b) Homonyms are words that are pronounced alike but have 

different meanings. 

tale, tail. 

(c) A synonym is a word that may be substituted for another 

word in a sentence without materially changing the 
meaning. 
They toil for daily bread. They work for daily bread. 

6. Correct use of words: 

(a) Give sentences containing these homonyms. 

tail there hear sea red to 

tale their h«e see read too 

(b) There is sometimes used as an introductory word. 

llkere was a heavy com crop on the farm, 
(e) Learn means to gain knowledge; teach means to give knowl- 
edge. 

(d) In is used in telling the place where some person or thing is; 

itUo shows motion from one place to another. 

(e) Give sentences containing the following words : 

doem.% tUm't iis and i£a 

you, he, and / *ha2I, mil 

yaa were IkU, that 

hat, have them, those 

have, haven't It i» I, ht, the, we, they 
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(/) Give sentences containing the following forms: 



Preaenl 



ging 
fly 
bloom 



Part 

grew 



WiOi "We" 
grown 



learned learned 

taught taught 

did done 

gave given 

rang rung 

vent gone 



iang 



blown 
sung 

bloomed bloomed 
sowed sown 



Prewni 
spring 

Bit 
set 

ride 
lie 
ky 

buiat 
speak 



Paat Wak "hate" 
sprang sprung 
brought brought 



caught 
lay 



«TOt« 

bunt 
spdce 



written 
spoken 



V. Genbrmj Lanqhaoe Facts 



(a) A paragraph is a part of a composition that tells about 
some particular topic. The first line Df each paragraph is 
indeited. 
(6) A group of topics showing the various steps in the devel- 
o[xnent of a subject is called an outline. 
Svbjeet: Our Pionic. 

(a) Who we were and where we went. 
(ft) Interesting things we saw. 
(c) Our lunch. 
(tf) Our return home, 
(c) Place the title of a composition in the center of the first 
line of the first page. Leave a space of at least one line 
between the title and the first line of the composition. 
(di Three or more words of the same kind, used in the same 
way, make a series of words. 
I like oranges, pears, and apples. 
(e) Words in apposition explain other words that precede them. 
John, OUT shortstop, is a good batter. 
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(f) When a word is shortened or when two words are joined 

to form one word, and one or more letters are omitted, 
the new word ie called a contraction. 

May the flog wave o'er the land of the free. 

"Tis the Btar-spangled banner. 

(g) When plante, animals, or things without life are treated 

as if they were posons, th^ are said to be perstmified. 
"Yee, take them," said the Tree. 

(A) A direct qootation gives the exact words of the Bpeaker. 
The boy said, "Monday I shall go home." 

(t) An indirect quotation telle what the speaker has said, with- 
out giving bis exact worde. 
TliB boy said that he would go home Monday. 

(j) An abbreviation is the shortened form of a word. 
December . . . Dec. 

VI. Lettee Writino 
(a) The friendly letter. 

rlB BaU Aue. 
(heading)— »< Chicago, lU. 

L Dee. e, 1917 

Dear Grace: <— {salutation) 

My teacher hot jual taught me to uirito a letter. I am 
going to write you often and tetl you the tuuw. / hoM 
learned to repeat from memory all Cff "Home, Svxet Home." 
Im'l it ejiendidr 

(complimentary close)—* Your friend, 

liiUian *— (signature) 
Qt) Addressing the envelope. 



Uiee Grace HaU 
eSSummaSL 
LmataHU 
Kentucky 
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tot Pine St. 

Watertown, Cottn. 
Dte. 1, 1916 
SeoU, Foruman and Co. 
etS South WtOiiA Ave. 
Ckieaao, lU. 
Gtrdietaen: 

Indoted you vnQ find a P. O. Money Order for ttatg 
eenti {9.60), for vhiek fUate tend me a copy ef "The Story 
ef Evrope." 

Yowrg truly, 

Kermetk Brown 

(d) Hie fonnal invitatioD. 

Miei Janet Carey requeitt Ihe pleaaure of Miaa Harriet 
Freneh't company at Iter birthday party, Thurmiay, Jwu 
taenty-fmalh, from three to wix o'dock. 

66 Broad Street 
Jime tenth 

(e) The fonnal acceptance. 

Mitt Harriet French aaxpte iritA pleature Mis* Janet 
Carey't kind intniaiion to her birthday party on Thunday, 
June ttoenty-foitrth, from three to eix o'doek. 

est (iuiney Street 
June tw^fth 

(f) Formal regrets. 

AfiM Story Arthur regrets thai her mother's iUneas pre- 
tienli her acceptance of Miae Janet Carey's kind inmtation 
to her birthday party on Thureday, June tvieniy-fourth, 
from three to aix o'clock. 
■ Hi Northumberland Road 
June fifleetOh 
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OUTLINE Am) SUMMARY OF ENGUSH GRAMMAR 

THE SENTENCE AND ITS ELEMENTS 
A sentence has two neceasary parts: 

I. The snbiect tella about whom or about what somethiiig is said 

(p. 327). 

The compleU aubjed may include 

A. The aiA^ed substaniwe — the principal word (usually 

noun or pronoun — p. 49) and 

B. Modifiers — adjectives, adjective phrases and clauses, 

appositives, etc. (pp. 40, 81, 114, 342). 
The subject may also be 

1. iSmpIe ^ having one subject substantive (p. 10), or 

2. Compowid — having more than one subject substantive 

(p. 10). 
The subject is sometimes unexpressed, especially in direct 
commands, where it is you, understood (p. 327). 

EUIUENTS OF FSEDICATB 

II. The predicate tells what is SEud about the subject (p. 327). 

The complete predicate may include 

A. The predicate verb — either one word (p. 57) or a group of 

words making a verb phraae (p. 58). 

B. Modifiers — adverbs, adverbial phrases and clauses, 

etc. (pp. 78, 81, 116). 

C. The following kinds of objects or completing construc- 

tions: 

1. A direct abject (p. 69). 

2. An indirecl object (p. 74). 

3. A predicate Tioun or prorunm or o^jectwe (pp. 60, 61). 

4. A teeondory object (see ntxt page). 

5. A retained object (see next page). 

6. An adjunct accasalii>e (see page 335). 

7. An adverbial accu»atiiie (see page 335). 
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The following constructions have not been treated in the body 
of the text: 
The Secondary Object. 

George asked Charles a quettitm. 

The verb atked takes two objects, one that denotee a pereoD, another 
that denotes a thing. Charles, the name of the person asked, is the 
direct object; question, the thing aaked, is called the secondarf object. 
The use of a word as secondary object is an accusative case-use. 

Point out the direct objects and the secondary objects in the fol< 
lowing sentences: 

1. The people of Paris asked Genevieve what they should do. 

2. Henry asked the boys their reasons. 

3. I will Bsk my father his opinion. 

Write two sentences each containh^ a secondary object. TJader- 
line the direct objects once, the secoDdary objects twice. 
The Relained Object. 

1. Charles granted George his desire. 

2. Geoi^ was granted ki» desire by Charles. 

3. Charles asked George a question. 

4. George was asked a queation by Charles. 

What is the direct object of the verb granted in the first sentence? 
What is the indirect object? What is the voice of the verb in the sec- 
ond sentence? The noun desire, which is the direct object of the verb 
in the active voice, is retained when the verb is used in the passive voice. 

What is the direct object in the third sentence? What is the 
secondary object? What is the voice of the verb in the fourth sentence? 
The noun qttettion, which is the secondary object of the veifo in the 
active voice, is relained when the verb is made passive. 

The use of a word as a retained object is an accusative oase-uae. 

Find all the retained objects in the fcJlowing sentences: 

1. Genevieve was given much honor by the people. 

2. When she was asked what they should do, she told them. 

3. My father was asked his opinion. 

4. I was immediately told his reasons. 

Write three sentences containing indirect or secondary objects; then 
turn them into the passive voice with retained objects. 
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TAc Adptnd Accusative. 

1. Genevieve's example made the men brta>e, 

2. The people called Genevieve the Defender of Paris. 

What is the direct object of the verb made in the first sentence 
mbove? You know that Genevieve's example did not make the men. 
It made them become something they were not before; it made them 
became brave. The adjective brave completes the meaning of the predi- 
cate and describes the direct abject, men. 

What word is the direct object of the verb called in the second sen- 
tence? Hie noun D^ender completca the meaning of the predicate and 
■tI"'"" the direct object Genevieve. 

A word that is used to complete the meaning of the predicate and 
to describe the direct abject is called an adjunct accusatlTe, 

llie adjunct accusative is used with make, ctdl, ehoote, name, tki<nk, 
and some other verbs of similar meaning. Either nouns or adjectives 
may be used as adjunct accusatives. 

Select the adjunct accusatives in the following sentences. Tell 
wliii^ of them are adjectives and which are nouns. 

1. News of Attjla's invasion made the men cowards. 

2. They thought him invincible. 

3. The Huns called him chief. 

4. The Gauls chose Genevieve their leader. 

5. They considered her wise. 

6. The boys elected Henry captain of the faatball team. 

7. They nicknamed him "Cap." 

8. Make my home yours. 

Write five sentences cont^ning adjunct accusatives. 
The Adeerhial Aecwatiee. 

1. The ship sailed the next day. 

2. The book is worth one doUar. 

3. My ruler is Iw^xe irAhes long. 

4. You must walk a miie farther. 

What does the next day tell you in sentence one? Note that the 
preposition on can be inserted without change of meaning. What kind 
of phrase is on tA« next day? The noun day, then, is used without a 
ia«poeition in sentence one, to tell when the ship sailed. 

Worth in sentence two is an adjective. Select the noun that modifies 
Uie adjective and tells how mvek. 
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Lang in sentence three is an adjective. Sdect the noun that modifies 

tliis adjective and tells htne long. 

Farther in g^itence four is an adverb. Select the noun tliat modifiea 
ttuB adverb and tells how far. 

When a noun is used witliout a preposition to tell when, where, haw 
muck, haw long, horefar, etc., it performs the work of an adverb and im 
said to be used adverbially. This construction is called the adverbial 
sccuutlve. 

Find all the adverbial accusatives in the following sentences: 

1. Qenevieve lived in Gaul many hundred years ago. 

2. One day the people heard that the Huns were ooming, 

3. The Gauls fled a short distance. 

4. They hesitated a long time bdore returning. 

5. The next day they prepared to 6ght. 

6. All her life Genevieve was an inspiration to the people. 

7. "Flay this way," said the captain. 

8. Come here this instant. 

Write five sentences each of which contains an adverbial accusative. 
The predicate (like the aubject) may be 

1, SimpU — containing but one predicate verb (p. 10). 

2. Compound — containing more than one predicate verb 

(p. 10). 
Some of the confitnictions in the predicate — such as the direct 
object, the predicate noun, etc. — may also be simple or compound. 
Exampiea: John outran George and /forr;/ (compound object) . 

Washington was both a toldier and a itaUaman (predicate 
nouns). 

Order in the Sentencb 
A sentence is said to be in 

I. Naiural order, when the subject precedes the predicate (p. 6). 
II. Transposed order, when at least part of the subject follovs 
the predicate (p. 6). 

Interrogative and exclamatory sentences are usually 
in traneposed order. 
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The following groups of Tords may be taken leather in the 
Bentence: 

A. The phrase does not contain a subject or a predicate (p. 81). 

1. An adjective phrase modifies a noun or a pronoun (p. 81), 

2. An advalnal phrase modifies a verb, adjective, or adverb 

(p. 81). 

3. A substantive phrase takes the place of a noun (p. 187). 

4. A preposUional phrase is introduced by a preposition 

(p. 85). 

5. A verb phrase is a group of words making a verb (p. 58). 

6. A participial phrase consists of a participle with its modi- 

fiers, object or objects, and other accompanying 
words (pp. 281, 282). 

7. A gerundive phrase consists of a gerund with its accom- 

panying words (pp. 298, 299). 

8. An infinitive phrase consists of an infinitive with its 

accompanying words (p. 300), unless there is a subject 
and therefore an infinitive clause (p. 355). 
Phrases are usually placed near the words they modify (p. 83). 

B. The clause contains a. subject and a predicate (p. 13). 

I. A principal, or independent, clause can be taken as a 
complete statement or question by itself (p. 17). 
II. A subordinate clause is not complete by itself (p. 17). 
Subordinate clauses may be 

1. Adjective, when they modify nouns or pronouns 

(p. 114). 

2. Adverbitd, when they modify verbs, adjectives, or 

adverbs (p. 116). 

3. Si^tantive, when they take the place of nouns 

(p. 187). 

A relative davse is a clause introduced by a relative 
pronoun (p. 142). 

An infinitive clause is a clause of which the principal 
elements are an infinitive and its subject (p. 355). 
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Classes of ^enitnces 
Sentences are classified according to their purpose ae — 
I. Dedaratwe — making assertions or giving directions (p. 327) ; 

followed by a period (p. 324), 
II. Interrogative — asking direct questions (p. 327); followed by a 

question mark (p. 324). 
III. Exclamatory — expressing' strong feelii^ (p. 327); followed by 
an exclaniation mark (p. 324). 
Hie erclamatory class is not parallel to and exclusiTe of the Other 
two classes, for either a declarative or an interrogative sentence may be 
made exclamatory if it is desired to express particuUrly strong feeling. 
BxampUe: I'm killed, Sire. I'm killed, Siret 

Isn't she handsome? Isn't she handsome! (ironical) 

Sentences art also classified according to their form as — 

I. SimpU — containing but one assertion, but one clause (p. 12). 

This may include — 

(a) A compound subject (p. 10). 

(fr) A compound predicate (p. 10). 

(c) Both compound subject and compound predicate (p. 12). 

II. Compound — containii^ two or more independent clauses 

(p. 14). 
III. Comply — containing a principal clause and oae or more 
subordinate clauses (p. IS). 

Indefehdeht Elements 
Independent elements in the sentence may occur as follows: 

1. Words of address — a nominative case-use (p. 51). 

2. Exdamalory nominatives (p. 52). 

3. Exclamatory accusatives. Example: Ah me! 

4. Inierjectione (p. 101). 

5. Nominative dbsolvies (p. 3S3). 

6. Parenthetical expressions not related to the sentence in con- 

struction . 
Example: One day last year (/ forget the dale), I was nearly drowned. 
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THE PARTS OF SPEECH 

The classes into which words are divided according to their use 
in sentences (p. 103): 

I. The Noun (see pages 339-342 and references there given). 
II. The Pronoun (see pages 343-346 and references there given). 

III. The Adjective (see pages 346-348 and references there given). 

IV. Thi Verb (see pages 348-363 and references there given), 
V. The Adverb (see pages 363, 364 and references there given). 

VI. The Preposition (see pages 364-366 and references there given) . 
VII. Ths Conjunction (see pages 366,367 and references there given) , 
VIII. The Interjection (see page 367 and reference there ^ven). 
Svbetantwe is a general term includmg nouns and pronouns and all 

words or groups of words used instead of nouns (p. 186). 
Inflection is variation in the form of a word according to its use, 
called 
Dedenaion, in nouns and pronouns (pp. 120, 325, 328). 
Conjugation, in verba (pp. 358-363). 

Comparison, in adjectives and adverbs (pp. 256, 271, 32S). 
He other parts of speech are not inflected. 

The Noun 
I. The noun — the name of a person, place, or thing (p. 327). 

A. A proper noun, the individual name of a particular person, 

place, or thing (p. 327); begins with a capital letter. 

B. A common noun, the name of one or more of a class of 

persons, places, or thinp (p. 327). 
Special classes of nouns are : 
The coUet^e noun, the name of a group or collection of 

persons or things (p. 126). 
The abstract noun, the name of some quality or general 
idea. 
Examples: Bravery is at a premium in these days. 

The blaekruss of the clouds frightened me. 
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The Noun — Gender 
Nouns may vary in form to show — 

1. Gender, indicating eex (or the absence of sex). 
Masculine) 
Feminine Hp. 121). 
Xevier ) 
Nouns often refer to persons or animals without giving any indi- 
catioQ of ses, which may be either masculine or feminine. Such 
words are Bometimee said to be of common gender. 
ExampUa: The theep were running in all directions. 
The croud was very large. 
Gender in English nouns is usually a matter of the meaning of the 
word; one who knows what a word means knowe its gender. Many 
familiar pairs of words indicate respectively the male and the female. 
BxatnpUs: Maactdine Feminine Mtuadine Feminine 

father mother king queen 

husband wife wisard witch 

brother sister drake duck 

The ending ess is often added to a noun to make it feminine, and in 
many cases the correspondli^ masculine form ends in or or er. 
Examplee: Masctdine Feminine Masadine Feminine 

heir heiress actor actress 

lion Uoness waiter waitress 

Endings from other languages, indicating gender, have in many cases 
been adopted into Ekiglish. 

Examples: MasctMne Feminine 

executor executrix 

sultan sultana 

Gender is sometimes indicated by prefixing or adding a noun or a 
pronoun. 

Exampks: Masculine Feminine 

manservant maidservant 

he-bear she-bear 

milkman milkmaid 

salesman saleswoman 
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2. number, indicating whether one or more than one is meant. 

Summary of nde$ for plvrtUs: 

Most E^nglish nounB fomt their plurals by adding > to the singular 

(p. 328). 
If the aingular ends in s, x, z, sh, or ch (soft), es is added (p. 328). 
Many nouns ending in o preceded by a coneonant add e» (p. 37). 
Moet notuu mding in y change j/ to i and add e» (p. 328). 
A number of nouns ending in / or fe change foifetov and add e» 

(p. 328). 
Bome nouns fonn their plurals by a change of vowel within the word 

(p. 37). 
Some nouns have two plural forms, usually with different meanings 

(p. 53). 
Some nouns make no change for the plural (p. 53). 
Proper names preceded by titles form plurals in various ways (p. 53). 
There are a few plurala in en {oxen, ehUdren, etc.). 
Many foreign nouns keep their fore^ plurals (sometimes taking an 
English plural also). 

ExampUa: analysis analyses formula formulae 

cherub cherubim or cherubs stratum strata 
crisis crises terminus tennini 

Compound nouns most commonly make the last part plural; some- 
times the first part or even both parta. 

Sxamjiea: spoonful spoonfuls son-in-law sons-in-law 

forget-me-not forget-me-nots msjiservant menservanta 
Letters and figures form plurals by adding an apostrophe and «. 
Sxampiei; He put only two n's in the word running. 

There were three 7's in the number. 
Some nouns are used in the plural only itidinga, aeU»on, etc., p. 135). 
Some nouns that are plural in form are singular in meaning (netM, 
polUia, etc.). 
EzampUi: The news that day was bad. 

Athletics was his chief interest. 
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Ths Noun — Cabb 
3. Case, indicating construction in the sentence (p. 50), 
Case-forms of English nouns are — 
Comnum, used for nominative, accusative, and dative cae&< 

uses (see below). 
Qaative, the form indicating poeseseioD (p. 103). 
Case-uses are much more important in En^h than case-forma. 
A. Nominative — 

(a) Svbjed of sentence or clause (p. 51). 
(6) Praitcafe noun or pronoun (p. 60). 
(c) Of addrewCp. 61). 
{d) Of exdamMion (p. 52). 
(e) AbaohM (p. 353). 
B Acauaiiee — 

(fl) Direct object (p. 70). 

(6) SecoTidary object (p. 334). 

(c) Retained object (p. 334). 

(_d) Adjunct accM(U.ioe (p. 335). 

(e) SiJ^ect in infinitive datiw (p. 355). 

(/) Predicate in infinitive dauae (p. 355). 

(p) Adverbial (p. 335). 

(A) WUh a ■preposition (p. 85), 

C. Dative — 

(a) Indirea object (p. 74). 

D. Genitive — 

(a) Of posiea&ion (pp. 103, 154). 
(6) Of connectim (p. 103). 
A word in apposition (p. 330) may be in any case-use, agnang 
with the substantive it explains. 

(a) NomiTiatwe — Lincoln, our Presuieni, was murdered. 

(b) Accutative — The Gaula defeated Attila, leader at the Huns. 
(e) Dative — Pleaae give me, your frietul, that book. 

(d) Genitive — John's, my brother's, bat is broken. 
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The Pronoun — Classes 
II. The pronoun — a word used in place of a noun (p. 32). 
, The classes of pronouns are : 
A. Personal (pp. 32, 128). 

Compound personal pronouns, made by adding self or eeUies to 
simple forms, are classified as — 

(o) Reflei^iie, when used with a traiuitive verb or a prepo- 
sition, referring back to the subject of the verb. 
Examplea: 

1. I bought it for myself. 

2. Do not blame yourself so much. 

3. He must be true to himulf (never hiasdf). 

4. She laughed at herself. 

5. The bird hurt itself. 

6. We cannot aee miTsebies as others see ua, 

7. You should think of yourselves. 

8. They did it tor themselves (never theirselves). 



(I 


>) IrUenaive, when used ii 










the reflenve pronouns 






mpU^: 




1. 


I heard it. 


la. I myself heard it. 


2. 


You told me. 


2a. You yowself told me. 


3, 


My father saw it. 




4. 


She knew it. 


4a. She herself knew it. 


5. 


The state was divided. 


5a. The state Usdf was divided. 


6. 


We are to blame. 


6a. We ouTsdvea are to blame. 


7. 


You were there. 


7a, You yourselves were there. 


8. 


They did it. 


8a, They Oiemielves did it. 



B. Possessive (pp, 34, 128). 

These have been commonly treated in English grammars as case- 
forms of personal pronouns; but are claaaifled by the Joint 
Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature as possessive pro- 
nouns or possessive atfjeetives, according to their use in the sen- 
tence. See next page for examples. 
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Clasbbs of Pbonouns {Continued) 
Poateaaue AdjetHou Poiaeisive Proruntna 

1. My book is torn la. Mirie is the best. 

2. Your dog bit me. 2a. Is youri the block dogT . 

3. His hat blew o&. 3a. Hi» is the gray hat. 

4. That ia her book. 4a. Hers is the larger one. 

5. These are out seata. 5a. Our» are Dear the window. 

6. They gave me their flowers. 68. Th^ gave me t/ieirt. 

7. Whou coat is this? 7a, I don't know whose. 

C. DertumstratiM (pp.34, 145). These may also be adjectives. 
The identifying pronoun — tame — ahares the nature of demon- 
strative pronouns and may aimilarly be used as an adjective^ 



Chibiabos tried to make men better; the game is tiue at 
Kwasiod. ISame will become an adjective if tUn^ !■ 
supplied for it to modify.) 

D. iTiterrogative {pp. ^,144). Someoftheee may be adjectives. 
See page 144. 

E. Relatiw (pp. 33, 142). 

Compound forms made by adding ever or toeeer to who, uAom, 
which, or what, are in common use as relative pronouns, rardy 
as interrogative. Whid^ever and whatever also (like which and 
lehat), may be used as relative or intem^ative adjectives. 
Examplei: 
Give it to whoever comes. (Relative pronoun) 
Take whatever you wish. (Relative pronoun) 
Take whieheoer flower you prefer. (Relative adjective) 
Whatever can he want? (Interrogative pronovm) 

F. Indefinite (p. 155). Some of these may also be adjectives. 

Seepage I&5. 
The reciprocal pronouns — each other, one anoUier — are a sort of 
compound indefinite pronouns (p. 158). 
The antecedent of a pronoun is the word (or words) for which it 
standB (p. 32). A pronoun should agree with its antecedent in 
gender, number, and person (p. 130). 
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Pronoun Forms 
Pronouns may vary in form to indicate — 

1. Person — a distinction applying to peraonal (including reflexive 

and tntensive) and possessive pronouns. 

(a) FirH person — person speaking 1 

(6) Second person — person spoken to >(p. 128). 
(c) Third person — person or thing spoken of) 
Relative pronouns depend on their antecedents for person. 
Examplet: 
I ioho am speaking (first person). 
You who are addressed (second person). 
He who is present (third person). 

2. Gender — a distinction applying to personal (including reflexive 

and intensive) and posseaaive pronouns, 

Maaculine Feminity Nevier 

he, him, his she, her, hers it, ite 

himself herself it«elf — 

The gender of other pronouns depends on their antecedents. 

3. Number. 

(o) In personal prorumna. See page 129. 
(6) In possessive pronouns. Any possessive pronoun may 
be singular or plural according to the number of its 
antecedent. 
Examples: Singular Pbiral 

Mine is the largest (book). Mine are the finest (cherries). 

Theirs is the prettiest (house). Theirs are the ripest (apples). 

(c) In demonstrcdive pronouns. 

This, that — singular; these, those — plural. 

(d) Interrogative and rett^iee pronouns depend on their ante* 

cedents for number. 

(e) In indefinite pron&uTts. 

Both, few, many, others, seneroi, are plural ; any, aU, more, 
tmst, none, some, suck, may be singular or plural; 
the others are ordinarily singular (p. 156). 
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The Pronoun — Cabe 
4. Caae. 

A. CtKC-fonns of English personal pronouns and of the pro- 

noun v>ho (either relative or interrogative) are : 
(o) Nomittalive 
(b) Accusative-daiiM i 

Who — nominative; wfiom— accuaative-dative. 

B. Case-vses — as for nouna (p. 342). The gsnitive uses of the 

personal pronouns, however, are supplied by the posses- 
sive pronouns and the possessive adjectives. A few 
indefinite pronouns have genitive forms. 
Examples: one's, another's. 

The Adjective 

III. The adjective — a word that describes or limits the meaning of a 
substantive (p. 40). 

A. A descriptive adjective tells kind or condition (p. 203). 

A descriptive adjective formed from a proper noun is a 
proper adjective and begins with a capital letter (p. 41). 

B. A limiting adjedive points out or denotes number (p. 203). 

Classes of limiting adjectives: 

1. Articles (p. 203). 

(a) Definite article — the. 

(b) Indefinile articles — a and an. 

A before word beginning with coneo-) 

nant Hp. 203). 

An before word beginning with vowel ) 

2. PronomiruU adjectives, words that may sometimea 

be pronouns, sometimes adjectives (pp. 42, 204). 
(a) Possessive (p. 128). 
(6) Demonstrative (p. 146). 

Identifying—same when used as an adjective. 
See identifying pronoun (p. 344). 
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(c) InlerrogaHve. 

Example: 

Which book do you mean? (Adjective) 
Which ia your book? (I^QOim) 

(d) Relative. 

Exampk: 

I fear it may rain, in uiAicA case I will not go. 

(Adjective) 
The book toAtch you saw is mine. (Pronoun) 

(e) Indefinite. 

Example: 
Few boys have so many books. (Adjective) 
Few could come to the party. (Pronoun) 

3. NuTtimU adjectives, indicatiag number (p. 203). 

(a) Cardinal — one, two, etc. 

(b) Ordinal — first, second, etc. 

Adjectives are usually, but not always, placed immediately 
before the substantive they modify (p. 41). 

A predicate adjective is an adjective in the predicate describing or 
limiting the subject (p. 61). 

An adjective miay be used substantively (p. 186). 

Comparison is the only inflection of adjectives, 

1. Fimiiue degree, simple form (p. 258). 

2. Comparative degree (p. 258). 

(a) In case of* short adjectives commonly made by adding er 

(p. 328). 
(6) Many adjectives of two syllables and neariy all of more 

than two are preceded by more or less to make the 

comparative degree (p. 328), 

3. Superlative degree (p. 258). 

(a) In case of short adjectives add est (p. 328). 
(ft) In case of longer adjectives precede by most or least 
(p. 328). 
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Thk Adjectivb — CoUPABieON 
A few common adjectives are compared irregularly. 



good (weU) 
bad (evil, iU) 



little 
much, many 



A nuniber of superlstivea end in most. 

Examples: topmost, innermost, southmoBt, etc. 



best 
worst 
farthest 
furthest 



last, latest 
eldest, oldest 
next 



IV. The ¥erh — a word used to assert action o 
may be a single word or a verb phrage (p. 1 



A. A transUive varb — asserte action directly perfonoed upon 

an object (p. 70). 

B. An intransUive verb — any verb not transitive (p. 71). 

1. A complete verb, an intransitive verb that does not 

require a predicate nominative or adjective (p. 71). 

2. A linking verb, an intransitive verb that connects 

the subject with a, predicate nominative or 
adjective (p. 72). 
Classes as to form: 

The inflection of a verb is called its cot^jvgation, of which tbi 
principal elements are: 
A. Voice (p. 188). 

Acitve voice represents the subject as acting.- 
Passive voice represents the subject as acted upon. 
Only transitive verbs can be used in the passinToiM. 
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B. Pwwm (pp. 128, 214). 

1. First, subject the first-person pronoun / or its equivalent. 

2. Second, subject the second-person pronoun you {tbmt) or 

its equivalent. 

3. Third, subject a third-person pronoun or any noun (p. 214). 

C. Number (p. 214). 

1. Singvlar, to agree with a singular subject. 

2. Plvral, to agree with a plural subject. 

Special matters of agreement in number; 

(a) In case of a collective noun (p. 126). 

(6) Indefinite pronoun {p, 217). 

(e) Singular Bubetantives connected by or or nor (p. 215). 

(d) Singular subject modified by a phrase (p. 210). 

D. Tense indicates the time of the assertion. 

1. Present J 4. Present -perfe^A J 

2. Past Hp. 230). 6. Past perfect Up. 232). 

3. Fuiiwe ) 6. Fidure perfect ) 

Besides the above, there are also the progresgive forms, which 
represent the action as continuing in present time, past time, etc. 
(p. 230). 



1. Present pH^yeHsive— / om doifif, etc. 

2. Past progressive — I uxu doinf, etc. 

3. Future progressive—/ shall be doirtg, etc. 

4. Present perfect progressive — I Aowe been doing, etc. 

5. Past perfect progressive — I had been doing, etc. 

6. Future perfect progressive — / shaU, have been doing, etc. 
There are also special forms of the present and the past with do 

and did, used in questions, in negative assertions, and in emphatic 
s (p. 269). 

Present Past 

Do you think he was right? Did he come? 

I do not think he was right. He did not come. 

I do think be was right. He did come. 
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AUXILUBT VeBBS 

Verbs used with other verbs in making tense forms or verb phrues 
&re c&Ued avxiliary verbs (p. 268). The principal auxiliary verbs are: 
be — used in making passive and progresiuve forms (pp. 230, 361). 
Aooe — used in making the perfect tenses (p. 232). 
do, did — used in the emphatic forms (p. 269). 
ihaU and wiU — used in the future and future perfect tenses and to 

express determination or volition (p. 269). 
may, mighl — used to express permissioQ or possibility (p. 269). 
can, amid — used to express ability or power (p. 269). 
tvould—Maed to express determination or customary action (p. 269). 
thould — used to express duty or obligation (p. 269}. 
ou^ht — used to express duty or obligation (p. 269). 
must — used to express necessity (p. 269). 
id — used in expreasu^ a wish. 

Example: Please let me go. 
Should and would are also used in making the past future tense and 
the paslfvivxe perfeet in the conclusions of conditions. 
ExampUa: I should like it if you could go. 

He would never haiie foryiven me if I had told. 

The Verb — Mood 
E. Mood shows the manner of the assertion. 

1. Indicative, the mood used in asserting facts or asking 



Examples: He it a man. 

Were you at school yesterday? 
John stmck James. 
Why did he strike him? 
The vast majority of verbs in ordinary use are indicative. 
2. Imperative, the mood used (in second person and present 
tense only) to express a direct command. 
Bxamjdes: John, come here at once. 
Strike if you are men. 
The subject of a verb in the imperative mood is always you, 
understood (p. 327). 
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S. SiAjundive, the mood used to express a few special mean- 
. ings, such as wish, imcertaiiity, a condition contrary to 
fact, etc. 

1. LoDg {we the IdngI 

2. I insist that he tell me. 

3. Be that aa it may, I. can't go with you. 

4. If John were only here, we might win the game. 

If sentence 1 were made a direct assertton, what would the vtab beT 
In what way would the meaning be changed? This sentence seems at 
first similar to a sentence with an imperative verb; but you will notice 
(bat here the king is the subject, whereas in a sentence having an impfs* 
ative vetb, the subject is always second person — y<m understood. 

If the subordinate clause in sentence 2 were turned into a direct 
statement, what would the verb be? What is the meaning of this 
sentence? Of sentence 3? 

If the subordinate clause in sentence 4 were turned into a direct 
statement, what would the verb be? Does this sentence imply that 
John is here, or is not here? This is called a condition contrary to fact. 
Note also the form of the verb in the clause beginning with if in the 
first sent«nce of this paragraph, and in the first sentence of each of the 
two preceding paragraphs. 

By comparison of the forms for the subjunctive with the forms for 
the indicative in the tables of verb forms on pages 35S-362, you will find 
that there are only a few variations, as follows; 

1. Present subjunctive of be, of which the form is be in all persons 
and both numbers. The corresponding indicative forms are 



first and third person singular, 

1 and 2 apply to all uses of be as an auxiliary. 
3. Third person singular present subjunctive of all other verbs, with- 
out the final s that marks the corresponding indicative form. 
(See sentences 1 and 2 in the preceding examples of the sub* 
junctive.) 

In the case of have, either as an indel>endent verb or as an 
auxiliary, this means that the subjunctive is have where the 
indicative is hat. 
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SuBJUNCTivB (CoTitinved) 
The subjunctive is not very common, and in many cases its meaning 
can be expressed by a verb phrase with one of the auxiliary verba listed 
on page 268. 

Bxampleg: Verb Phrase SiAjuwiwie 

1. May the king live long! la. Long live the IdngI 

2. I insist that he thaU UU me. 2a. I insist that be tell me. 

3. He requested that I «AouU go. 3a. He requested that I go. 

4. That idomM fie terrible. 4a. That were terrible. 

Find examples of the subjunctive mood in the following sentences, 
and tell the meaning of each. What would the indicative form be in 
each case? What verb pbrsses with auxiliariee will express the same 

1. Heaven help uel 

2. Would that he were gonel 

3. The general ordered that the first division start at once. 

4. It is important that this work be done promptly. 

5. Everyone rise. 

6. He acts as if he were crazy. 

7. Give him food lest he perish. 

8. Though he slay me, yet will I trust him. 

9. I move that this meeting adjourn. 

10. Suffice it to say. 

11. God bless youl 

12. It is right that he do this. 

13. My wish is that he succeed. 

14. If that be true, I shall be sorry. 

15. The saints preserve us! 

16. Come what will, I'll do it. 

17. I will go rain or shine. 

18. If it were true, he would act differently, 

19. Honor be to his memory! 

20. O that I were a better boyl 

21. Say what you will, I can't beUeve you. 

22. I demand that be teU me the truth. 

23. It is necessary that he act quickly. 

24. If I were he, I should be angry. 

25. Heaven give me strei^b I 
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Non-Modal Forhb 
There is a group of important verb forme used partly as verbs 
and partly as some other part of speech. Beeause they do not 
belong to the indicative, imperative, or subjunctive moods, they are 
called iwn-jnodai /omw. They are : 

A. The participle, used partly as an adjective and partly as a v^b 
(p. 282). 

Active Passive 

Present strikuig being struck 

Past struck (p. 231) 

Phrasal past havii^ struck having been struck 

The participle may be used with a substantive in the nominatwe 
abrntale construction. 

1. The dawn having come, the boy arose. 

2. The question being settled, he waited the combat. 

3. Their champions chosen, the two armies watched and wailed. 
Select the participles in these sentences. Tell what each participle 

modifies. Notice that the noun modified by the participle in each of 
these sentences is not connected in conatniction with the rest of the 
sentence in which it ie used. 

In sentence 1 the expression, the dawn hanng come, is a group of words 
having no Hubject or predicate, and is, therefore, a phrase. It ia net 
connected in construction with the rest of the sentence, but the mean- 
ing is that of an adverbial phrase or clause telling rehen the boy arose. 
The noun down is used independently with the participle having come. 
Such use of a substantive in connection with a participle is a nominative 
case-use, and the construction is called the nominative absolute. 

What nouns in sentences 2 and 3 are used independently with par- 
ticiples? What is this use called? 

Select the subject and the predicate in each of the foUowing sen- 
tences; select the nouns used independently with participles: 

1. The question decided, the boy was happy. 

2. His request granted, he left the tent. 

3. The story told, he waited the decision. 

4. The journey being postponed, they rested another day. 

t. The boy continued bis pleading, the old man listening with a 
troubled face. 
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The Participle (Continued) 

6. He departed, the old m&n w&tching him out of sight. 

7. Supplies having arrived, the men rejoiced. 

8. The army having won many battles, the boy did not feai 

A participle may lose all its force as a verb and become a simple 
adjective. 
Example; ParUciple Ai^ective 

Charming bJI who saw her, She was a chorminf girl, 
she danced across the floor. 

The Gerund 
B. The gerund, in form like the participles in ing, but used partly as 

verb and partly as substantive (p. 299). 
ExampU: Gerund Porlta'pie 

In striking him I hurt myself. Striking as hard as I could, 
(Striking is a substantive nith I succeeded at last in 

the preposition in, yet has an breaking the ice. 

object, him.) 
A gerund is often modified by a possessive adjective, or a noun 
in the genitive case. 



My striking him caused great excitement. 
I am surprised at John's acting that way. 
The possessive fomis are necessary because of the substantive 
use of the gerund. 
A gerund may lose all force as a verb and become simply a qouq. 
Hxample: Gerund Noun 

I do not approve of »ing- You will hear some fine 

ing such songs. singing. 

(.Singing in this case has 
a direct object.) 

Tee Infinitive 
C The infinitive, a form usually preceded by the sign to (expressed 
or understood) and used as both verb and some other part of 
speech (p. 300). 
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Active Pamax 

Present— to strike to be struck 

Past — to have struck to have been struck 

An infinitive may have a subject (in the accusative case), with 
which it forms an infinitive clause. 

1. David knew him lobethe captain. 

2. David knew thai he was the captain. 

3. David knew it to be him. 

Examine sentences 1 and 3 carefully. Is there any difference in the 
meaning? What is the cooatruction of the substantive clause in italics 
in sentence 2? Wherein does the itaKciied part of the sentence I differ? 
To be is an infinitive; its Hubject, him, is accusative. What ia the con- 
struction of this infinitive clause as a whole? 

Read the infinitive clause in sentence 3. What ia its subject? What 
is the case of the subject of an infinitive? What pronoun is used in the 
predicate of the infmitive clause? What is its case? 

The principal uses of the infinitive (in addition to those in 
infinitive clauses) are as follows: 

1. Svhstanline uses: 

As subject: To strUce a defenseless man is cruel. 

As object: Americans like to tranet. 

Secondary object: I asked him to come. 

Retained object : He was taught to read and wriie. 

Predicate nominative; My object is to rouse your interest. 

In exclamation: To think that he should have done that! 

Asappositive: Mypurpoee, to do all I could, was denied by no one. 

2. Adjective ttse: He is a man to be admired. 

(The same as saying, He ia an odmirobfe man.) 

3. Adverbial uses: He ia competent to do what you aak. 

To make thia clear, I will tell you a atory. 

I am sorry to hear of your trouble. 

To hear him, you would think him a saint. 

It is usually undesirable to place words between to of the infinitive 
and the verb — the "split" infinitive (p. 301). 

The use of and instead of to after the verb try is objectionable 
(p. 302). 
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Fbincipal Pabtb op Vebbs 

The prinapal parts of a verb are its present indicative, past 
indicative, and past participle. When one knows these parts, he 
can make any desired form (p. 242). 

A. Regviar verbs form their second and third principal parts by 
adding doi ed (sometimes t) to the present indicative (p. 243)- 



B. Irregular verbt form their second and third principal parts in 


various other 


ways (p. 244). The most common irregular 


verbs in English are as follows: 










Past 






Post 


PrMettt 


Pasl 


PartuHpU 


Preieni 


Pa^ 


ParticipU 


am 


wa« 


been 


dig 


dug 


dug 


arise 


arose 


arisen 


do 


did 


done 


bear 


bore 


borne 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


beat 


b«rt 


beaten 


drink 


drank . 


dnmk 






(beat) 


drive 


drove 


driven 


begin 


began 


begun 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


behold 


beheld 


beheld 


fall 


feU 


fallen 


b<atd 


bent 


bent 


feed 


fed 


fed 


beseech 


besought 




feel 


felt 


felt 


bind 


bound 


bound 


fight 


fought 


foui^t 


bite 


bit 


bitten (bit) 


find 


found 


found 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


fling 


Sung 


flung 


blow 


blew 


blown 


fly 


flew 


flown 


break 


broke 


broken 


forget 


forgot 




breed 


bred 


bred 






(fo^ot) 


bring 


brought 


brought 


forsake 


forsook 


forsakfm 


buUd 


built 


built 


freese 


froM 


troaen 


bunt 


burst 


burst 


get 


got 


got 


buy 


bought 


bought 






(gotten) 


cast 


cast 


cast 


give 


gave 


givm 


cttch 


caught 


caught 


go 


went 


gone 


cheoee 


chose 


chosen 


grind 


ground 


ground 


cUng 


clung 


clung 


grow 


grew 


grown 


came 


came 


come 


hang 


hung 


hung 


cost 


cost 


coet 




(hanged) 


(hanged) 


creep 


crept 


crept 


have 


had 


had 


cut 


cut 


cut 


hear 


heard 


beard 
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Paa 






Pail 


Pretml 


Past 


ParmpU 


Preseni 


PwA 


PaHieij^ 


hide 


hid 


hidden 


day 


slew 


slain 






(hid) 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


hit 


hit 


hit 


slide 


shd 


slid 


hold 


hdd 


held 






(sUdden) 


keep 


kept 


kept 


sling 


slung 


slung 


know 


knew 


known 


smite 


smole 


smitten 


lay 


laid 


laid 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


lead 


led 


led 


spend 


spent 


spent 


leave 


left 


left 


spin 


spun 


spun 


fend 


lent 


lent 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 


let 


let 


let 


stand 


stood 


stood 


lie 


lay 


lain 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


lose 


lost 


lOHt 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


make 


made 


made 


sting 


stung 


stung 


mean 


meant 


meant 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


meet 


met 


met 


strike 


struck 


struck 


pay 


paid 


paid 


string 


strung 


strung 


put 


put 


put 


strive 


strove 


striven 


read 


read 


read 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


rid 


rid 


rid 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


swim 






ring 


rang 


rung 


swing 


swung 


swung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


take 


took 


taken 


run 


ran 


run 


teach 


taught 


taught 


say 


said 


said 


tear 


tore 


torn 




saw 


seen 


teU 


told 


told 


seek 


sought 


sought 


think 


thought 


thought 


aell 


sold 


sold 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


send 


sent 


sent 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


Bet 


set 


set 






(trod) 


Bhake 


shook 


shaken 


wake 


woke 


woke 


shine 


shone 


shone 




(waked) 


(waked) 



shoe 

sing 
sink 

sit 



shrank 



shot 
shrunk 






wound 
wrung 
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COKJDOATION OF THE VlBB BS 

Study the forms of the moods, tenses, peraons, and numbers of the 
verb be given below. 

Pkincipal Parts 
prbbbht tbnsb past tbnbb past pabticiplb 



Indicative Mood 

PREaENT TENSE 

Singular Plural 

I &m We an 

You are You are 

Be is They are 



Iwas 


We wue 


You were 


You were 


He was 


They were 




ISB 


IsbaUbe 


WesboUbe 


You wiU be 


You wiUbe 


He will be 


They wiUbe 


PRESENT PBEFECT TBNSB 


I have been 


We have been 


You have been 


You have been 


He has been 


They have been 


PAST PERFECT 


TENSE 


I had been 


We had been 


You had been 


You had been 


He had been 


They had been 


FUTURE PERFECT TENSE 


I shall have been 


We shaU have been 


You wiU have been 


You will have been 


He will have been 


They wiU have been 
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Plural 

(If) I be (10 We be 

(B) You be (10 You be 

(If) He be (10 They be 



(If) I were (10 We were 

(H) You were (If) You were 

(H) He were (If) They were 

iMPEaATIVS MooD 
PBX8SNT TKN8E 

Be (you) Be (you) 

Ini'Initivbb 
pbibint mnsb past txnbii 

To bo To have been 

Paeticiplbb 

frbbbnt pabticipia pa8t pabticipls 

Being Been 

PHKABAL PAST PARTICIPUI 

Having been 
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CoNJUOATioN or T&K Verb SSS 
Study the forms of the voices, moods, tenses, persons, and numben 
of the verb tee. 

Pbincipu. Pabts 
r tsnsb past tenbe past paxticiplb 



Indicativx Mood 
AelUie Voice 



Sxnguiar 

I see We see 

You see You se 

He sees They » 

re — I am seeing, you are seeing, etc. 



You saw You saw 

He saw They BikW 

Progressive — I was seeing, you were seeing, etc. 

PUTUBE rSNSE 

I shall see We shall see 

You will see You will see 

He will see They will see 
Progressive — I shall be seeing, etc. 

PRSBENT PERFECT TENBE 

I have seen We have seen 

You have seen You have seen 

He has seen They have seen 
Progressive — I have been seeing, etc. 

PAST PEBFECT TENSE 

I had seen We had seen 

You had seen You had seen 

He had seen They had seen 
Progreasive — I had been seeing, et«. 
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I shall have seen We shall have seen 

You will have seen You will have seen 

Be will have seen They will have seen 

E'rograwTe — I shall have been seeing, etc. 

PoMwe Voice 



I am seen We are see 

You are seen You are so 

He is seen They are » 
Progressive — I am beii^ seen, etc. 



They V 



—I WB8 being seen, etc. 



I shall be seen We shall be seen 

You will be seen You will be seen 

He will be seen They will be seen 

FRESBNT paRPXCT TBHSX 

I have been seen We have been seen 

You have been seen You have been seen 

He has been seen They have been seen 

FAST PCBFnTT TENBE 

I had been seen We had been seen 

You bad been seen You had been seen 

He had been seen They had been seen 

FDTDKB PBRFBCT TBNBE 

I shall have been seen We shall have be^t set 

You will have been seen You will have been set 
He will have been seen They will have been m 
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ScBjnmcTm Mood 
Active Voice 

prhsunt tense 

Plwal 
(If) We » 



(If) You se 
(U) They s 



;if) I Bee 
(If) You see 
(If) He see 
ProgreanTe— be seeing (throughout) 

PAST T1N8B 

(10 I MW (U) We sav 

(If) You saw (H) You m 

(If) He saw (It) They « 

Prc^reesive— were seeing (throughout) 

Pa»»iM Voiee 



(U) I be seen 
(If) You be a 
(If) He be sei 



(U) We be see 

(If) You be se< 
(H) They be b> 



(If) I were 
(If) You w 
(If) He W€ 



See (you) 
Be seen 



(If) We were sea 

(If) You were se. 
(If) They were si 



lupERATivB Mood 
Active Voice 

PoMim Voiee 

Tntttnitives 
Actios Voice 

1 
Patsive Voice 
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Pabticiples 
Active Voice 



PRESENT 

Being seen 



PEKAaAL PAST 

Having been seen 
Gbbunds 



Being aeea Having been seen 

The Adverb 
V. Tlio ■dverb — a word used to modify a verb, an adjective, o 
another adverb {p. 78). 

Adverbs may be claaaified according to their meaning into — 
(o) Adverba of Tnanner. 

Example: Squire Biown spoke seriously. 
(b) Adverbs of lirne. 

Example: The coach leaves immedialely. 
(e) Adverbs of place. 

Example: Here is the coach. 

(d) Adverba of decree. ■ ■ 

Example: The road was very muddy. 

(e) Adverbs of aborning and denying and of uncerlaintj/. 

Examples: Yes, I tlunk I can fo. 
No, perhaps I can't. 
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The Aovsrb (Contimted) 
Interrogalive adverbB are ueed in asking quMtions: 

Example: Why do you not come? 
Rdatine adverb* are used in introdudi^ subordinate clauses 

and can usually be replaced by some use of a relative pro- 

Example: 

Bdalive Adverb Rehtine Protumn 

This is the house where I live. This is the house in which 

It is only by some such teet as the above thst relative adverbs 
are diBtinguisbed from Bubordinatiag conjunctions (p. 366). 

Numenl adverbs refer to number. 
Example: I called (trice before be answered. 

The adverb there, used mravly to introduce a sentence (p.329) , 
is called an expletwie. 

The comj)arU<m of adverbs resembles that of adjectives (pp. 271, 

328). 
Select the adverbs in the following sentences, and tell to what class 
each belongs: 

1. John came quickly. 

2. He was not far away. 

3. He could run v»y fast. 

4. The teacher called him only once. 

5. She thought possibly he could not hear. 

6. He replied eagerly to her question. 

7. There was little time tor thought. 

8. "Where were you going?" she said. 

The Pbeposition 

VI. A preposition — a word that shows the relation between a Bub- 
stantive with which it is used and some other word in the 
sentence (p. 85). 

The use of a substantive with a preposition is an accusative 
case-use (p. 85). 
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A phrase consieting of a preposition and the eubetantive (or 
substantives) used with it is a prepoaUioruil phrase (p. 85). 

A prepositional phrase may be adjeiiival or adverbial or 
mbstajitive (pp. 81, 187). 



The following is a 




common use: 








aboard 


by 




over 


about 


concerning 




past 


above 


despite 




pending 


aOKHB 


down 




r^arding 


after 


during 




respecting 


against 


ere 




round 


along 


except, excepting 




save, saving 


amid, amidst 


tor 




Bince 




from 




through 


around 


in 




throu^out 


at 


inside 




till, until 


before 


into 




to, unto 


behind 


like 




toward, towards 


below 


notwithstanding 




under 


beneath 


of 




underneath 


beside, besides 


off 




up, upon 


between, betwixt 


on 




with 


beyond 


out (generally out 


of) 


within 


but ( = except) 


outside (or outeide 


of) 


without 



A number of groups of two or more words have come to be taken 
together as a sort of compound prepositions. The following are the 
most common of these groups: 



according to 


rom between 


in preference tc 


idong with 


rom under 


in regard to 


apart from 


n accordance with 


in spite of 


as for, as to 


n addition to 


msteadof 


because of ■ 


n case of 


on account of 


by means of 


n consequence of 


over against 


by reason of 




round about 


by way of 


in front of 


with reference to 


for the sake of 




with regard to 


from among 


m place of 


with respect to 
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Ta£ Preposition (Continued) 
It will be noted that many of the compound prepositions really 
GonBiflt of one prepositional phraee modified by another, but 
the words of the first phrsse have been associated together so 
much that they have practically lost their separate force. 
Many words may be used as either prepositions or advwbs 
(p. 248). 

Care in the use of prepositions is particularly needed on ^m 
following points: 

After different, use from, not to or than (p. 86). 

Use between in speaking of two persons or things; among in 

speaking of more than two (p. 86). 
Do not use of after off (p. 87). 
Do not confuse at or by with to (p. 87). 
Use tn to tell where some person or thing is; into to show 
motion from one place to another (p. 329). 

The CoNJUNcnoN 

Vn. A cott)tinctlon — a word (not a preposition) used to comiect 

words or groups of words of the same class (p. 94). 

A. A coordinating conjunction connects words of equal rank, 

phrases of equal rank, or the clauses of a compound 

sentence (p. 96). 

The principal coordinating conjunctions are and, but, 
or, nor; but various other words, when used as 
equivalent to one of these, may be taken as co- 
ordinating conjunctions. 

Conretative conjunidiong include the following pairs: 
both . . . and not only . . . but (or but also) 

either ... or neither . . .nor 

B. A subordinating conjuTiclion joins a subordinate clause 

to a principal clause (p. 96). 
The Bubordinatii^ conjunctions in most common use are: 
after* if that 

although, though in case that, in case till, until* 
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as* 


leet 


unless 


as if, as though 




when* 


because 


aince- 




before" 


30 that 


whether 


but that 


than 


whae* 



for 

The words marked with aBterlsks are clasaified by some gramma- 

riana, at least in some of their usea, as relative adverbs. Other 

common relative adverbs are; how, whence, where (and many 

combinations such as wherein, whereat, etc.), whi^ter, why. 

lAke should not be used as a conjunction in place of as or as if (p. 223). 

The Interjection 
VIII. An interjection — a word used to express sudden or strong 
feeling, not connected in construction with the rest of the 
sentence, and not of any other part of speech (p. 101). 

RULES OF PUNCTUATION 
(To Supplement Those Summarized on Pages 324-326) 
1. A comma or commas are used: 

(a) To separate phrases or short clauses in a series unless all are 
joined by conjunctions, (See the rule as to words in a 
series, 5. (6), p. 324). 
On the street, in the shops, and at home they searched in 

He struck at him, he missed his aim, and then he ran away. 
(6) To separate the clauses of a compound sentence unless they 

are very short and closely combined, or so long and so 

broken up aa to require a semicolon (see 2, p. 368). 

They were untrained, but they fought with the greatest 
bravery, 
(c) To set off a non-restrictive subordinate clause from the 

principal clause. A non-restrictive clause is one that 

does not timil the meaning of the word it modifies, but 

adds something to its meaning. 

My uncle's house, which was built in 1863, burned last year. 
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Punctuation (Continued) 

2. A semicolon is used: 

To separate the lat^r divisions of a sentence when there are 
commas within these divisions, or when the parts of a com- 
pound sentence are not joined by conjunctions. 
On the streets, in the shops, and at home they searched; but not 

a siRQ of the lost article was to be found. 
It was early when he came ; the sun had not risen. 

3. A colon is used: 

To precede a list of items formally introduced. (Examples are 
so numerous in this book that no illustration is needed.) 

4. DasheE are used: 

To set off parenthetical expressions that are rather sharply 
distinguished from the rest of the sentence, and to indicate a 
sudden change in the thought or construction. 

Many of them — possibly one half — enlisted. 

I believe I will — but no, that would never do. 

PARSING 

To parse a word is to tell what part of speech it is and to explain 
its grammatical form and its use in the sentence. There have been 
many practical exercises in parsing in the body of this test, though 
the term has not been used. Teachers who desire formal models 
for parsing will find them below in relation to the italicized words 
in the following sentences: 

1. John drove thirty miles before dinner. 

2. He stopped suddenly because a tire was punctured. 

3. "Ok!" he cried, "What can I do now?" 

Noun — Dinner is a common noun, singular number, common case-form, 
accusative ease-use, with the prejxiBition before. 
Gender and person need not be mentioned as to nouns unless there ia 

Pronoun— He is a personal pronoun of the third person, masculine gen- 
der, singular number, nominative case, subject ot the verb slopped (or 
subject of the sentence). 
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Adjective — Thirty is a limiting (numeral) adjective, modifying the noun 

mUe». (Degree may aJao be noted in the case of adjectives that can 

be compared.) 
Verb— Drove is an intransitive, irregular verb; principal parts — drive, 

drove, driven. It is in the active voice, indicative mood, past tense, 

third person, singular number, agreeing with its subject John. It is 

the predicate verb of the sentence. 
Adverb— Suddenly is an adverb of manner, positive d^ree, modifying 

the verb stopped. 
Preposition — Before is a preposition introducing the adverbial phrase 

before dinner. 
Conjunction — Because is a subordinating conjunction introducing the 

subordinate clause, because a tire vias pujietured. 
Interjection— Oh is an interjection, used independently. 

ANALYSIS AND DIAGRAMING OF SENTENCES 

To analyze a sentence is to divide it into its parts or elements and 
to account for all the words it contains. Methods of analysis may 
be illustrated by the following treatment of sentences 1 and 2 on 
the preceding page. 

1. "John drove thirty miles before dinner" is a simple, declai'ative 
sentence, "John" is the complete subject, unmodified. The remainder 
of the sentence is the complete predicate; "drove" is the predicate verb, 
modified by the adverbial accusative "thirty miles," consisting of the 
noun "miles" modified by the adjective "thirty"; and by the adverbial 
phrase of time, "before dinner," which consists of the preposition "be- 
fore" and the noun "dinner." 

2. " He stopped suddenly because a tire was punctured" is a complex 
declarative sentence, consisting of the principal clause, "he stopped sud- 
denly," and the subordinate clause, "because a tire was punctured." 
"He" is the complete subject, unmodified. The remainder of the sen- 
tence is the complete predicate; "stopped" is the predicate verb, modi- 
fied by ttie adverb "suddenly" and by the adverbial clause, "because a 
tire was punctured." The subordinate clause is introduced by the con- 
junction "because"; its subject is "a tire," consisting of the subject 
substantive "tire" and the indefinite article "a"; its predicate, the verb 
"was punctured." 
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The analysis of a sentence may be indicated graphically by means 
of diagraming, of which the main principles are illustrated below. 

1. Example containing a subject substantive, predicate verb, and 
direct object, with simple modifiers of each: In the first charge, 
America's brave soldier suffered a severe wound. 




2. Example of an adjunct accusative: They chose him captain. 

They || cboae | him X^ captain 

A secondary object may be treated in the same way. <An indirect 
object and an adverbial accusative may be treated like phrases modifying 
the verb, but with the vertical line for the preposition left blank.) 

3. Example of a predicate nominative, with modifiers: He certainly 
was a member of the 45th infantry. 




■*^ 



the 



A predicate adjective may be set off in the same way. 
4. Example of an appositive: Saul, the King, was very angry. 
Saul ( King ) H was \ angry 
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5. EicampIeofacompoundsubiectand&cotDpound predicate: D&vid 
and Abner hoped and prayed for the King's health. 



3 



I. Example of a participial phrase: Hal, hearing a noise, ran home. 

L 



7. Exampleof aninfinitivephraae: David's task, to watch the si 
was faithfully performed. 



watch I sheep 



) I was performed 
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8. Example of a complex sentence id which the Bubordinate clauses 
are modifiers: The man who called yesterday will come again 
when you ask for him. 

L 



^r 



who I I called 





9. Example of a complex sentence in which a subordinate clause is 
subject: That be should not come was a great surprise to every- 
body. 

J should come 




Other kinds of substantive clauses may be similarly handled in their 
proper places in the diagram. 

10. Example of a compound sentence; There were many brave men 
in Britain, but few had learned to show mercy. 



show I mercy 



1 ^ 
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GLOSSARY 



KEY TO THE 



OF MARKED VOWELS 



a-bju', see rolUog abyn. 
•c-com'pa-nlMl (&-kllin'|>ll-1iId), idded 



■c-coidlnc (i-kArdlnc), dependinc on; 
■e-coid'inc-lj (i-kerdlnc-Q), tbecetore; 

■C^Dt'tora binueU (ft-ltOs'taml , get 
•choired' (S-kwlrd'). guned; obtained. 



(H-dr£flt'), HpokeQ to. 

■d-Keenl (»-ja'ii«Qt), lying noit lo. 

«d'Jet-li'«l (Si'ik-tr'vU), like or pet- 
Wining to »n iidjecUve. 

•d-joinlnt (S-joinlDt). neighboTinfi: 
pear by. 

•d'ml-ii-bic (Id'iDl-rfe-b'l), vortby o[ 
»dmii«tion. 

>d'ml-i>-bly (Wml-ri-bn), wonderfuUy, 
remflrkflbly. 

i-dop'lioil tli«d (*-dSp'ahBn), proved ot 



•^•1.' O-fSr'), far away. 

■f-fTCf«d (Mek'tM). inSuenci 

ehAOEed. 
■f-flnn' (S-riUml, decUn; itste u tn 
«ll-t«'tlon («i1-ta'8hOn), a dislurbanoi 
a-^sc'a-bly (t-cre't-bB), plsuaotly, 
■it (if), rawmer. 

■ialsa (Hi), open space*; puaafes. 
a-l«Tl' (^lOrt'). see OS the *leit. 
«l-B«d' to (i-UdO, united with. 
■-loff (i-lCff). high up. 
■t-lo'tloii (I-la'ibiin), Mfereuee. 
k'mi-ca-bl« (im1-U-b'l). friendly. 



long or hymn of 
'5-ktLa), king of 



■-nal'y-iii |*-HE11-aIs). t 
anything into ita elemi 

•n'dent (in'shent), old. 
Ad-Hb'ui <&n-te'fii>). 

giant and wrestler fan 

strength which c&me 

mother, the earth, 
an'them (Kn'thEm), a s- 

Aa-Ci'o-GhDB IV (in- 
SyrU, B.C. 231-187. 
■anerl (Kntleri), large, bcsnehed t 
aD-pai'gnt (S-pAi'Ent), visible, 
ap-ply' <fi-p11'|. use; make lue of. 
ap-poinfod (i-point'Sd), epeciOed 

ap-pro'pri-ale {a-prO'pri-ftl), fitting; 

apt <&pt), fitting. 



Li-cend'an-cy (K-«i?n'dftn-fl!Or [nflu«DC«; 
D'cer-twDCd' <b'er-tSnd'), Isamed. 
u-Bei'tion (&-iCkr'ahiin), a poeitive deO' 



aa'ter-isk (Hs'tSi-fsk), the finire of a stai 
attention to aomething. 

as-un'lihed (te-tenlsbt), amued: great- 
ly suipriMd. 



it-tached' (i-tsci 

it-lsnd' (i-Wnd'), 
It-teDd'anta (&-M 



tele isytholocy the 






u of tugb raok- 
Afti-U (Atl-lA). kinc of the Huna <40G- 

devaitBled much of Europe. 
An'da-bOB, John J»nies (fl'd5&-bonl, a 

great Americaa bird student (1780- 

1S51). 
aufht (At), anything, 
au'coifld (6'£ard>. Foretold; predirtfd. 
•a-then'Ui: (ft-thio'tlk), true; Benuiae. 
«ui-U'i»-rio. (flg-ia'yir-li 



Tngli.1. 



.we_ m, Bdmi 



I, the 1 



trie: of 



awe'itruck' (d'attfili'l, filled i 



BlDck'more, Ricb'ud D. (blftk'mOr), i 
Enghiili novelist (1S25-1900). 

bla'smcd (bl&'ifind), famed. 

bluched (blfcht), hithter in color, (roi 
contact with the wind and aun. 

bod'iag (bGdIiicl. Bble to foretell. 



borne (bSra), carried. 
bound, the BpBce of ■ leap or jump. 
bou-qu«f (bOb-kil, a bunch of flowere. 
boWeta (bou'ffn), delightful KBrdena or 

meulowB. 
bran'dlshed (brUn'dlaht). waved. 
bteait (brfat), to face; to risk, 
breilhlen (brfthl^), out of breath, 
breed (brCdI. produoe: cause, 
breth'ran (br^th'ien). the plural form of 

collec"?vety of those beloneinK° to a 

brink (brlnkl, edge. 

brisk (brTsk)^ flourishjngi proeperous. 

Brown'ing, Rob'erl (brounlng), an Eng- 

llshpoet (1S12-1SS9). 
Bry'ant, ^I'liam Cullen (hrf'Snt). an 

Americ-au poet (1791-1878). 
bulk (bQIk). size. 
bul'wark Ibfii^lVArk), protection; here. 



Ihiag In the way of oni 

beam, fee kick the beam. 

be-causB' (bfrkflz')- 
be-balf', see our behalf, 
be-hold' (bE-huld'), Bee befor 
beii'e -factor (bSu'e-fSk'tar) 

be-Btow' (bfi-sto'J, to place, 
be-slow'log (b6-9t01ng), givi 
be-took' himself (bS-tobk'), 



^neatbthewi 


.t^ 


^tion of . 


omething 


l:i! 


irn). a S 


cote; 


Il term for 


brook or 


calls 00, 


appeals 


to. 






can'ni-bi 


il IkHnl- 
. flesh. 


bRl) 


. a savage 


that eata 


ca'pa-bl. 


1 (ka'pi- 




poaseaed. 


)f ability. 




1 (kir'nl^ 


■vU) 








■ (kilr-tfi 






realistic 


^™ 


IE, U.1U( 


.lly 


^n^ally 


funiLisr 








to be hum 




casfinc (k&atlog). tb 


rowing oK. 





.lized by Google 



chuisd (oUrjd), filled: loaded. 

durgars, lee raulns. 

cher'lih (cher^h), to cultivate; to emre 

ftv tenderly. 
eher'Db (ohir'nb). an angel. 
C]i«'ii-Uni (oh^Q'blm), plural of cAerub. 
Clil-bi-a1>M Od-bl-ilOt). 
cUef maclatnts, see magiatials. 
chip (ehlp), palm leaf oi Btraw. split 

choiei (chSri), the Tegutar lieht work or 

"odd joba of a houaehrrid oi (aim, 

either indooia or outdoora. 
dmeked (ohOkt), ahored; puahed. 
Cln'dn-nafaa (efn'al-iL&'t&e), a Roman 

leader B.C. 816-430). 
doque'foll (d[nl['f(H]), a eommon weed, 
d'^isr (a'ltr), to ftgure; to work prob- 

lemi In mathematiia. 

« (BOrlcDm^tlna), fart; d«- 



B«« in Greece and Roma, vhen art, 
Utentuie, ete„ were at their heicht. 

etat'al-fy (kUel-fl). arrange. 

deft (kUft), an open apace. 

I (kUr'Kr^iee). ability; skill; 



con-(nwd' (kSo-fOad'). mlMakeu, one 



(Ult), a rodcy waJL 

'ed (kUlHSft), hi 
iptishtly. 



can'is-vieoca (USn'se-qutna), import- 

coit-sid'sr-a'tlan <kSn-dd'«r-l'gb(iD), 

•on'itel-U'tlon (kUn'iUUI'ahtin). an ■>■ 
aemblage compoeed of great people; 
literally, a eonetellation b a croup ol 

con-atmc'flon (kOo;<tt4k'BbaB}, ahape; 



in-tla'a-uice Ckl^D-tlu'li-InB), pennan- 
in'tii-bD'tloa (kSn'trl-ba'shan). the giT- 
a<mal aervice, etc., for aome cauae. 



can-Ter'anee (kCiD-vft'ina), Tehiols. 

can-Tejsd' (kGu-rtd'), carried. 

Coo'per, Jamea Fenl-more (k«a'p8r}, an 

Amerioan anthor <I7B»-lSai}. 
co-Oi'di-natlng (kS-Ar'dl-DStlngl. 
cor'al (kOr'&l), baviog a red oolor, like 



ctHned hurooroualy by Irving to daig- 
Date the Dutch commuiiity, 
com-mn'ni-ty (kS-ma'nl-tl), a particular 
place, the inbabitantfl of -nbicb have 



The 



GoftBE-er (keCS-jer), a 



»if tag-er ikt 
orTann lal 



■n' Ci6a-eliio'), to be o( interest 

d (kSnlierd), agreement. 
■' (kOn-dOkts'), directs. 
„ _,flce,kssp^ng (kfin'fT-dfirLa),keep. 
._g faithfully to one's self sometbiiiv 
that haa been told aa a seoet. 

ae (kOn-lound'M), con- 



ootu'dl (koun'all), the body of mea 
ehoeen to make the Laws and regulate 

cotu'cU-ota (koun'il-leri), stateamen; 
thoaa who advise rulers or chief mag- 

coon'ael (koun's!!). confidence*. See 



eifed (koun'tSr-nt'M). pre- 
u (kar't«-4ka), poIllA. 

D.n.iized by Google 






9 fond of ihowisg 



Cnit, Di'uh Httlock (krikk •ll'nl. 

mOVk), ui Englbh novilut (1826- 

1S87). 
OMt-iHTlns (kriM-wftvlua), weHina a 

plume in th* helmet, u wu the 

cugtom with vuTioiB ot loos to. 
cieT'l-<« (kriv^-aSt), little openinca in 

the loosely woven bkt- 
ni'iei (krfeei), plund of mrii . 
cti'£a (krl'A), li time of difficulty. 
eri«p (ktlaii), hnrd. 
aja'ttl (bb'tU), deu. 
cul'tl-nle ftfll'U-Tfit). to tooeeti or 

biuk up the soil About srowinK crope 

or pluiti for the purpote of IdUioi 



uaed ft 
ime, thought, 



d*-pott'meiit (dC-pan'mCnt), mumer: 

de-riTsd' (dC-rlvd'), obUined. 
d*-Buied' (d6-akitd'). uwi discoreied. 
de-Blcne', laiie (d^ilncOr noble idvM, 

pluiB, and ectionB, 
dei'a-lBte (dta'A-Ut), dreary looldn*. 
de-tp>ll' (de-eptrl. utter hopeleeuuH. 
daa'po-tiAm (des^pfit-Ti'm), tyrftnoy. 
dei'ti-u'tiail (dEa'lI-ni'ihOn), end of n 

dei'dned, who wu (dEa'tlnd) whoae 

de-ter'mlnee (dj-tlVnilDi) , deeidn. 
dep-tet'miii-inc CdC-tDr'mla-Inc), decid- 

DcT'on-thlre |d»T'Qn-ehb), e, county in 

■auth»»l EDKland. 
de-Tol'ed (d«-Tet'Sd), (iven over toi 



ud l&bor to. 
cun'nlDS (kSnlng), iliillful 
ctt'ri-oiu {kQ'rif-Qe), HtrAnci 
cni'rent ^kilc'tDt), relst 

cuih'it dove (kWeh'St), tl 

wood pifleoa of Europe- 

cus'bMii-a-i7 (ktta'tOm-a-ri; 



dedlnca (d»I1nci), buunse affun. 
de-bu'in( (dt-btelog). low; dearadlaS' 
de-dued' (dfr-kUidl. proclumed; af- 

Srmed. 
de-aeei' (dC-krCiO. judcmeati; deds- 

deer-hannfed (htnttd), inhabited by 

d»-(ec[i' (dMCkUO, lomethini diSecent 
from tbst which iB considered imturHl 

de-Sed' (d«-nd'). chiUlenged ta combst; 

de-fine' (dfr-fml , to give the meanini of. 
deftl7 (dSftltl, aldllfully. 
De'i-ly, the (d«1-tl), God. 
d»-lec'ta-ble (dfr-Uk'tt-b'!), deUdouB. 
de-mec'»-CT (dS-m&k'ii-gl), a edtcti 
ment by the people. 

de-mon'Blia-tive(dfr'maa'>U^Iv),poin 

ini out elearly. 
de-pen'd>iiCB (dt-pen'dKns). eubordin. 



."^t^'uifi 



nethiog for another 



1 block. . 



netal block; * part 
form at the noun 
: a pedeatal. 






(dinlni), making lucb a noise 
LUHL it iH almoet impoasible to hear 

dl-recf (dl-r{kt1 , atiughtforward: plain. 
dll-«a'tet (dli-ta't«r). trouble; bad luok; 

miflfottune, euch aa wind and Btonii. 
dle'd-pline (dbl-pUn), the improve- 

UBe of Hvere meaiuiea. 
dia-cbiied' (dle-kla«l'), ahawed; brought 

dla^uae' (dla-kSiaO. talk; coDvets»> 



dia-Ofuie-mentt (<0a-tls'llr 

ddect*. 
dil'mal (dli'mll), gloomy. 



.lized by Google 



Mfr^billc (Cm-tltik). foroeful; with em- 
an-itiled (Jn-a'b'ld), ^voi the Dppoc 



lUs-tinc'lion (dI»-Hna'»hOB), point at 
ilU-ttn'(iilth-lDc(dIg-tIiig'E*Uh-i:nt).teU- 
dli-Uo'ivUh-lDS word (db-tlnc'syiah- 



t«ntion BWHF from lomethiim. 
Uf-liubad' (db-tOibd'). B«i^t«d: upset. 
doc'lle (dSaH), geatle. 
dock (dSk), biudock. 
dM'iUll (dO'ildn), dnrsklD. 
defied (dSft), tdok oS. 
dom'l-niiiC (deml-oKiit), powerful. 
dre-KKHu' (drfc-ci^&m'), eavAlry Boldi«rs; 

the Dune i> not Dow in uk io the 

United Btet«t umr- 
dnufht horn (drift), a larce. heavy 

bene OMd Id carryinc loadi. 
dra'per-j (di&'pCM), dreeg; clotting. 
dtead (di£d), fear; tenor, 
doe <dO), proper. 
dumb (dOm), rilemt. 
4o'ti-fiil (dD'II-Ca&l), obedient. 

Mi'ahol <(r'eh6t), hearinc dutanoe. 
Bufecn OaftttB), pertalnins to the 

Orient (Aaia) 
••con'o-mlie (S-kSD'O-mli), eave. 
«dnd (JUd), formed on the edge or 

Bank; friosed. 
•dl-tora (Edl-tCrE), thoee who direct the 

work of a pubUoation. 
•t-(ecf ed (»^»kt'M' 



•f-fete' Ce-tif), worn out, no ai no 

longer to be productive, 
•-late' (e-Hf), filled with joy; emltant. 
el'e-menU (Gl'ft-mJkitfl), divinona; parte. 
El'i-ot, Gooige, the pen neme of Maiy 

Ann Evena, a noted Engtiah noveliat 

(lBie-1880|. 
ero^yqaent (el'O-kwtnt), eble to epeak 

with much power and feeling, 
am-baiked' (Sm-bLrkf), went on board. 

otlwr fiagi like the 'one talked'of. 

en'ilw-Aa (&n'fi-eti). bring out elearly. 



en-gull' (Sn-Bfllf), ewallow up; oorer 
en-kind1eth («n-klnd'l«th), aroniea: en- 

ep'och (Sp'filc). a period of time de^< 
aated by >ome event or partiBUlu 
ewidicion; wei time; period. 

ft-qoli'R-leat to («-kwIv't-l8nt), equal 

era dij (Ij-), before daybreak. 
et'mlne (Ar'mln), the highly priled 
white fur of a partioular kind of 

^Ublleh' _ 
r^ulating. 
er-ar Wv-fc), alwaya, 
er'er-BOie' Kv'Er-mBrO, forever, 
ev'l-den-cee (BrT^lfoe-S.), proofs. 
ci-clnde' (Bki-kladO, not to include: t 



U'iTS c 



I'llv), 



it; does not include. 

ei's-CDflnC (Sk'aB-kQtlng), perfotminc. 

ra-e'cn-bir (Kc-iek'a-16-). one havini 
the legal power to oarrr out the 
prorisions of a person's wiu. 

•i-oc'a-lrii (lg-tlk'0-trli), leminiDe of 

(i-lutu'tion (tg-sts'chan), utter weari- 
ei'ile (eg'slllj one who has been (oioed 



ei-pos'on (ika-pO'i 

unprotected Iron 



), wide eitent or 
id), Stat* of bong 



ei-poDsd'sd (Eks-pound'td). explained. 
ei-iireai'ioDa (Hu-prMi'ani), utterances. 
ei-nlC («g-salt'), to rejoiM. 
ei-nlfiiu (Eg-ililting), triumphant: de- 
tailed (fUd), was lacking, 
ta-millar (lA-mll'yar) ^ an intimate oom- 
panion; friendly; sooiBble. 



iized by Google 



fM'Mica (IS'lOii), the different ) 

tha fan. 
tu'iat (fOr'vtr), H&1; deep inte 
fec-tooiu' (f^a-tsani'), |ulu 

winthB. 
fl-dell-tr (n-cU11-U), loymlty; I 

fflch'u (fTlch'tt), eteala. 



Oih'BB, the plunl form of the noun fiih. 

tt, Buitablo; worthy. 

avtal int'tSbi), ocDuioDal. 

fUnk«d (Ungkt). indoiwl on either 

fliofj (Sn'tl), Btony, rocky. 
flDun'dered <floun'dfird}. walked with 

difficulty. 
fDld'ini CCBIdtni). encloung the aheep. 
fold'akbts' (lald'ekfirti), the IspiuiK of 

the Adsefl of the teut at the eDtraaca. 
tor'ain <{Ar^), beloo^na to anothei 

UnST 



(en'ioa QlD'yila), ability; pit. 
(aa'ture (jii'tOi), biid; oiDtioa. 
Gi-bial'tar rock ai-brai'tlr), a kind of 

hudiiM''frain the Rwk of Gibraltar, 
a Biitisb fortified lock on the aouth 

^d'Ml lofaia (iard'«d). the ](n« ^kt of 



[H'mn-I 



> (fftr-E 



1-li), 1 



4). pluial of fnrmala 
6T'trAB)p a fortified place, 
fonn''dared (foun'dfird), eupk. 
bafmenti (fr^mint*). broken of 

pieoea; a part of. 
Frank!, aee Ootha. 
fra'ter-nlied (fcSt'fii-iilid), became 

frieodly «Ilh. 
Ui'Mi (frlB'«i), oisp or curljr enda 
bont'iiif (frQntlnK), ladnc. 
fa'^-tlre (fa'jl-tlv), one who Beee fron 

M-flUed' (fd61-md'), BccompUshed. 
foU «eU, most heartily; all too well. 
fntOoni (IQr'iang), one-eighth of s mile 
foT^d with sr'miDa <fOrd), Uned witl 



lelei 



le wa&dnc. 






■len (sMd). 

■oad USd), apoinl«d rod used ss a 

Oold'Bmith, Ol'i-Tei (gflld'emlth), an 

Bngllgh Author (172S.1774). 
CoodiT (s^idlD, eiceUent. 
gor(s Igflri), panage. 
Ootha and Fianka (i6tbe. frlnka). the 

namea of certain tribca of people 



of y. 



UDdreda 



crap'plg (gr&'p'l), lay fast hold of. 

grMfcoaf (Br&fkat'), overcoat. 

ITMt mi-tO['i-t]r (mi-iCil-tl), by far th* 

iraea, s cruey plot of ground free for 

lid'dT (^d1). diiiy, 

griU <ctn), to broiL 

flim (grim), dlBBgreeable; detenniced. 

grlE'Eled (grli'l'd), gray hured. 

liDat (gcat). a name applied fomurlr 

in thia metHnce the Engliah penciy. 

which ia aa large a* a fifty cent piece. 

poa'beak' (grSa'b«k'), 

with brieht red plun 



Binginc bi 
a^ tSu *i 



ba-bifu-ttl (ht-blt'a-il), the i 
aEiything ho long that it bei 
fitted h&bit, and eeeniH purely 

hunlel (hlim'lit), village. 

har'mo-ny (hAr'mS-nl), accord. 

Haw'thome, Ba-thaa 

American author (ISM- 1854). 



(hO'tli 



.lized by Google 



GLOSSAEY 



in BcotUnd. 
H«tar (h«k'l«r). tl^e bi 

h«dge (b^j]. wbII. 
haed, eee tzUni no heed. 
helchfaiMd (hl't^nd). in^ 
Hem'uu, F«-U'«i« Dor'o-t 
ffi-llah't). Elfish poetei 
Hei'li-tMh (htp'il-bt>). 
here'i-bonta' (her'tbouta'), about tbia 

H«-euia-»n<h6r-liQ'lS-Sn), very difficult. 
The Klliuion is to Che atraag mm 
Herculea in Greek mythaloBy who 
perfoimed twelve very difficult !&- 

her'D-iiu (h«i'(k-lD). a womui oC brave 

And beroio lukture^ 
Hl'e-wa'thB (hl'^wd'th&). the hero of 

LoD(lellow|a poeoi, "The Sons of 

hl^poiMd (U-poiid), watl-btUsDcod ; 

exwlltint. 
hifh-tOQftd (hl-tOad), hiffb atruiME; eaaily 

hou'jp hilr (hSil), bsir white with see. 
hold, etuid back; live place. 
hftllo wared con-lent' (hdl'O), content 
though their cyca were 



il-lna'tnt-lnc (Il-IDa'trit-lBg}, mkldng 
dear by the luo of examptea. 

Im-pel'D-ODS Oni-P«t'a-li>i). hasty; ow 

im'|il«-ment (Tm'pte-in«nt) , tool. 
im-pra»'aion flnt-preah'fin), opinion; be- 

in'ac-coa'si-bla {In'ik-ae«1-b'1). impoari- 



bollow 



Hobnaa, Oli-Ter Wen'dell (bfimi), 

Ameneui author <IS0a-IS94). 
ho-ri'iOB IhO-d'ittn), the Line where the 

earth and sky aeem to meet. 
hoat <h5et), Ur£e army. 
hos'dei (heslSr). atable-boy; Eioom. 
Hotbea. Thom'aa (hOi|. English author 

(IS23-1SB6). 
hn-man'i-ty dia-mEnt-ti:), mankind; the 

whole humaji race; people; kintlneas. 
hom'ble (hSm'b'l), modeat; aimple. 
hom'blaat (hQm'bltat), moat lowly. 
Hniu (han>), ace AtUlL 
nalMsd-i^ (hQi'band-rl), thrift; aav- 



; in^at! 



Ib'ia-him ab'i&-hlm). 
I'dHof (fdQnc). WAAting. 
in-par-foawd' (pCr-fGmd'). with 

il-lD'mioad (I-lD'mInd), clarified. 
U'lai'tial* (I-IOa'trttl. to pve 



it-lr (In-cte'Knt-U), coDtinuafl;. 
Is an'al-denta), bsppeninca. 
hie nn-kr6d1-b'll. unbeltevabk. 

™. JfM «Tl-ll(('»^ 

lallm 

iua'tri-oni (Tn-dna'trl-lie), dilicent. 
BT'i-ta-bly ([n-(v^-t&-bIO, certainly; 
inavoidably. 
!i-pa'ri-enced (In'Eka-pe'TMnsd), 

a«'l-ble an-il«k'Bl-b'l), unchanffinc. 



la-adnc'tlve-Ir (In.sIbiBk'Uv-in, uncoD- 
Bciouely; the act of doins a thiiLE 

in'atance (In'etKna), act: eiample. 
in-terd-ly a'i-t«c'rl-tl), upriEbtneaa. 

in-lenl1; (In-tenfU), ctosely, 
iD'tei-chance's-ble an'ter-ch&nj't-b'l), 
able to take the place, one of the 



n-tS-tSg'i-Hv), denol- 



iB'ter-vab (fn't&^^JUi). ocoumng ■ 

inli-nuite (In'tl-mat). acquainted. 
tn'tro-dnced' (In'trS-dOet'). bnjun, 
In-TB'ri-a-ble (tn-vfi'tl-t-b'l), unchi 

able. 
iD'watd (In'wird), from the faaut. 



lized by Google 



l-rea1-cU (F-rOnl-kU), moeUna; nucr- 

ir-rai'D-tai'i-tT O-rti'O-lirt-t!), irren- 

iCri-ta-ble (Ir1-t*-b'l), uulr mond to 

bMu Vuh'[iic-ton (Or'Tlna), Amsri- 

an author (1783-tS«9). 
I'M-ll'llaB a'*S-U'iiliiiii), [oneliBOL 
Vau (Iih'a), publicmtion: come. 
ii'nud, publigbcd. 
i-til'i-ciied n-tUl-tfid). priDted in ■ 









jKd'ed atd'M), tired; muy- 
J«n«r-*oB, Tlwm'u, third preaident of 

ths United SUtes, 1801-1809. 
JMp'ud-r (;«p'lrd-D, dansar; ri*k. 
jM-bo'* acr-b«'a), a emiUl Auntio uii- 

Jim Ciow (lati). a ficure represmtins ft 
famous nefio minatrel of Hawthome*! 

]oluu-irMt {i8n»'wBrt), literally 8t. 

natam put of Che United Btatca. 
jolBtlJ, toietber, 
jotu'iul OQi'nill , wTitt«a record. 
Jn'du Hac'ci-be'iu ao'dii mlc'cft- 

bS'lia), a Jewiib patciot (died IfiO 

B.C.). 
)nd('msnt (iiij'mbit), dadtion. 
}wi'co (JtliiE'kSI. a amall reddiih brown 

bird that breedg in DDrthem « moun- 

(aiD0U> dbCrieta. 



teekOek), i plant v 



/ liHuLai to the 



Lalcai'ter (l«i'Ur), a town la England 

leT'el-Inc their cUBiei (]«Vei-Inc), direct- 
ing their field kIuks to aa to get th« 
beat Tiew poauble. 

U'l-ble (U'a-b'l). lubieet. 

Ub'er-al QRi'Ir^), laneroiu. 

lib'er-al'i-ty (Ob'ti^l^ti:), genenaitr- 

loach OOch), A niUlO, fre«h-irat*t Sab 
common in England. 

lo-«all-tT (UV-ldUI-U), regioo in wbieb 



le'cD-na'Utia (I 
lodrtnent CSi'm 



>6'>hlla), morins 
k tccaporary reet- 



e ^ded lolni. 

Icdfered Ooi'tSrd), lingered. 

Long^el-low, Hen'rr Wida'imrtb. Ameri- 
can poet (1087-1382. 

looud aCorm (IfiOst), Che arrival of tha 
Htorm vbich haa been threateainc- 

lot (ISt), fortune: fata. 

Low'eH. Jamei Boa'wll (la'£l), Ameri* 
cm author 1819-1891). 

low-Tanlfed (vOlt'ed). low-roofed. 

iDf'gace Oili'Ii), baggHie, Luggage ia 
the term used commonlf m Great 

InmlMt-ia( QUmlitr^ng), clumsy; swk- 



kelp-GOT'eted (kelCh-kav'RTd). ccTered 

kept each olhei'a coim'sel (koun's«l), 
aid not Cdl anyone else what thay 



ude hia ei'il ((g'dt}, took Ua depor- 

u'gi-cian (mA-j^'in), one skilled in 



Kid'nappcd (Ud'n&pt), aColan away 






'^'SrS'A^^" 


and 

h of 


-^'E^J.'uht^SS.'^' "**■ "" 




tha 


dia. 


main (min), sea; ocean. 


trcaaed or suffering. 






main'tfrUn (mftn'sprlngiV thoM thin«a 


knit his toow, frowned ai if 


in 


deep 


tbougbt. 






anything. 


Ewa'alnd (kwt'dnd). 






m«-i..'Uc (mi-lBa'flk), dignified. 
majority, see (test maiorlty. 


Und'icapt (liad'sUp), view. 






Hal'o-rr, Sir Thom'aa (mU'tM). U 
Engliih author of the Bfteenth emi- 


tank (Unk). loog and thin. 








^'^"I^Xl ""^ 


awar of 


man'1-told (mSnl-tSld). diStrant (onv 



.lized by Google 



iDbom: real: 



nuu'Tel (jnftr'TW), s wondrr; B greai 
and wonderful tbini;: to be much Inr 
piifled and aaloniahcd. 

■nu'tar-hil (mUs'C^c-fa&l). the ability ti 
lule; gnat and powerful^ 

ma-torelT (mi-tflrlT), with c&reful reft 

lUMt (m«t), fitling; proper, 
mil'in-chol'; (mEl'KD-kfil-I). udnaia. 
melt'ad them, softened thair heartg. 
mnsOr (mer'll), only, 
mer'it (merit), praUeworChy quality o: 

ImJL-dfim'). plural lorm o 



ml-pa'flon (ml-arS'thOD), the doparturi 
UU-tilt- {inl-U'). English artiat (1S29 



B*fl>4>l (nit'Q-dU). 
naph'sw (nJI'll). 
"noDiia Dl mul'li-tude" ( 
nntlulch' (aHfUch-), 

colored, nnn^infring t 

ill a hola in the trt 
woodpecker. It doee 



ob'ject (Ob'jekt), ead sought; purpooe, 
ob-B-ja'tlon (6b'11^4'»h0n), doty. 
ob'ier-Ta'Iloii ISb'ifir-va'slian). what hai 

ob'sta-cla (Sb'stii-k'l), sHyUunc that 
atanda in the way of one's progreas; 
difficulties. 

office (Sfla), duty; work. 

on the s-lBTt' [&-lert'), on the watch. 

ooie-weed (^i), aeaweed. 

op-presaed' (A-prEsf), treated with 

ot'der (Or'der), 



millet (rnU'et). 

hay. 
ml'rj (mt'rl). mui 


cnaa 




Jdy 




mls'chie-Tous (m 


to'cM-vUs), playful 


mode (mOdl. ma. 






Hs'dln (mO'dlnl 










Bt'O-cOs), tiret 


becauB, of laek of 


ariety. 


ma-nofo-ny (mO- 


aSt 




mood [mood). 






moored (moord). 






mor'lall {mOr'tU 


), h 


uman beii«w. 



Bpedal pur- 
•^'ahfiD), 



ten. It is alao used di 



iznpofluble to underatand. 

at'ksd beuta. freely; openly. 
U'tiTt <nfi'tiv), pertainicia to thi 
of one's birth. 



pat'a-pet (pSr'ii-pCt), the upper part ol 

pai-take' (plr-tftk'J, share, 
par-dc'u-lar (p&r-tlk'a-lir), certain, 
paiflog (p&rtlnc), departing. 

pai'llon (pKsb'Un), great emotion; mad- 



.lized by Google 



. JT (pA-tar'iiU), ttae onut 

givsu by his fatber. 
p«thoi (pt'thOi), wda«M. 
p*'tH-«t1c {p&'tri-AtIk). liorslly diroted 



GLOSSARY 

I onut Pbi-lU'Uiie (n-Ui'Ua), 



pa'BI-;Ol-luD {pk'tr 



„ Ii'm), loTeaudde- 

;o the wtilttt of one's oouatry. 
pt-Tillaa (pt-vll'yan), > lute, peaked 

taut raisM on p«ta. 
Sak (pCk). topmcat pdnt. 
■>«■■, tba pluni form of the noun pea. 

used to indicate a definite niunber-. 

p«Me, the pluisl form of the noun jm, 

iiHed collectively, but now besinninfi 



filJ^OQ 



_, — ,hiak ot Bucl 

n u muddy epota in the road a 
otiofl it if she atcpped ia them 



li'pet (pl'ptr). a kind of crBM. 

pli'ant (ptl'lnt), liihe; iraceful. 

tfitht (pUt). umdition; atate; aitiutjan. 

plot (plet), plan. 

plnm'ace {plSom'ftj]. leathuing. 

poiae a-loff (poii). ue aiupeDded hich 

pon'der-iiif (p5n'der-ing), thinking. 

happy land of the Hofealter. 
port (pirt), harbor, 
pro-cede' (pre-sMO, to ko before, 
pre'doaa (prfah'iia), highly priied. 
pracl-idce (pr6a1-pl>), edge of a cliff or 

pro'ciae-lr (pre-etall) , eiBctlj. 
pief'ai-a-bte (prfif'^r-a-bl), more to be 

pret'et-a-blj (pr«f'Er-t-bU), rather; by 



pCDmcB, the plural form of the noun 
penny, used to iadicate a definite 

ately. 

pen'alan-ers (pCD'ahEio-Cn), eoldien of 

tlie better claaa. 
pen'siTe (pSn'sIv), thoughtful, 
pea'atoek (pin'stfik'), a pump epout. 
pet-ceiTcd' (per-eCvd'), noticed. 
per-fecC'ed (p£r-r«kt'ed) , eaCisfactorily 

£uahed. 
peril (pCrll), danger. 
pec'il-otu (pirl-lai), dangerous, 
pei'pen-dlc'n-lar (p(lt'pCn-dtk'0-l*r), 

straight up and down. 
po'iMn'tion (pgr'ae-ka'ihan), ill treat- 

(pOr'aJ-v&'lna), the act 
^~^ anything imCil the 



pei'loIMue (pOr'san-Ilj). famouB or di>- 

tinguished pecaon. 
pei'aon-al (pdr'slin-U), relating to one'a 

per'ti-aa'doiis (pflr'tl-nE'BhaB), pertia- 

pe-nue' (pJ-reSs"). examine; look closely 



premises, ace quitted. 
pce-sags' (prB'fl&j'). foretell. 
ptes'CDt-l; (prJs'tnt-II), after a time, 
pcod'Dcts (prSd'iikta), tiungs raised c 



pto-nnn'ci-a-tian (prS-nQn'al-l'shan), 
pcoph'a-cy (orOfJ-Bl), that which has 



applied to tlie dry food ot animals. 

^'ing day (prlTzig), aearching day- 
ight. 



pune'lo-al (piingk'tll 
ptu'porl (pdr'pfirt) mean 
pur-auif (pdr^iit'), chase 



lame of the familv t( 



C-.oogIc 



oal'i-ty (kwOn-U), ft trtdt of charmrter, 

nest (kwfiflt), piinuit; searcb. 

□i'nlna (kwT'tiTn), & medicinal druc 



raca (tit), batctrnty, 

rack (rSk), atrain, from wind and et 

r*'dl-ant (r&'dl-ant), happy; joyoua. 

raoged (rAnid), Btanding round &1 

rai'ment (r&'m6nt). dothing. 

rank (ttok). impottaace. 

tut (ill), wcmderful. 

raT'*f-tB (r&v'aj-Si), deatmction. 

"lan'damLi^thiiliv^™'™ "" 
lalms CrAlmE)^ regiana; kiogdonu. 
lear'Ing chaig'tia {litlat chir'i 

la'ai-nuKC' (re'i-rKniO. to arrange 

different mauier, 
re-ced'ing (rt-aedtng), retreating; i 






e-lat), determined, 
veranee-' Bte^Jfaltni 



of 



purpoe«, 

re-solved' {rS-nBlifdO. determined (upon). 
re-Bourc'es (re-fifln'Sx), opportunities 

r*-iiions'i« to (rB-Bpin'sIs), in respmue. 



= (rEv'fc-gaa), t 



n the 



lua'tica (rils'tlkB), far 



le-dreSB'ing (ra-dreslng), aatting right. 

reel'ing (rtllpg). rolling. 

te-flec'tion (rS-Sik'shiin), deep thinking 

Ce-fl«'lor (re-a«k'tar). a pDlished BUT. 

te-fraln'ing (ra-fr&ning), holding back; 

rc-iaKd' (r&.gUd'), feasted. 

[Cg'tl-UIC (reg'a-lftt), direct : BJTange. 

rdsned (r§nd), prevailed; held away. 

rs-joined' (rA-joind')* reeponded. 

r«-laf<d (r«-lat'id), cloeely connected, 

rending (rending), a tearing apert. 

te-nowoed' (r^oound^, famoua; cele- 
brated. 

taat (r«iit), tear. 

rep's-ti'tioD (rip'e-tleh'Dn), a reciting 
over and ovsr again. 

iB-inadi'e* (li-piMi'ti), vorda of 



acab'bard (eUb'lmil, a aheath for tbe 

blade of a bword or daggat. 
scale (sk&l), climb. 
acasa (skini), looks at. 
Scho-pui' (BbO-pSn'), a German artist. 
Scott, Sir Wal'ter, a Soolcb author 

(1771-1832). 
ecowl (skoul), frowQ. 
icru'pn-lonsly hon'sat (ekrAa'pS-Hs'lI 

scro'lS-niied (akrSo'tl-nfcd), eiamined 

dooely. 
■cud lakad), move swiftly. 
Bculp'tuted (skQlp'taid), carved. 
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H-cmt-ty M-ka'rI-tl). ufcty. 
•aU-con'qiiut (kCnc'kwht;. tl 
conuna ot wbut iliauld be c< 



t; reSeholnB- 
wn'a-ciBi (aAv'ar-ta), the ons boldias 

thn bi^a«flt contmuul; here, queen. 
•p«ke, the old form tor ipuki, 
ipu'llai (Bptnc'ili), slitUrins par- 



■•-Tere' [at-Ttr^, ■tern. 
■e-Ter1-l7 (e^-vb-l-U) , itenuen. 
ibab'U-l; (ahSh-I-U). poorly. 
Shake'spMie. WU'liun (ih&k'ipir), 



ta-bU'i-ty (gU-bni-tT). flrmneni tUaa 
tal'wati tsM-wlit,'), stronc 



■hll'llnt (Bhntng). B silver coin of Gtea 
BriiuD, worth .bout twenty-Four ceoti 

Ship of Slate, our loverament. 

(borei and Btmrs, timben that are luei 
to support different parts of a venae 
before ite conaliuction a completed 

■hoiQ (Bham)i atripped; robbed; da 

■hcloa (Bbzlii), an altar or place fo 

wonhip. 
■hcoud, garment. 
■hroudi and May*, the lopeg made o 

liB'1-kl-lr (alml-lii-m, b like manner 



■UU«d (aldld). with ability; able. 
Ahimfl (eklmi), fliv cloee to the i 
lUrll (skOrti), boidera; runs all 

edaeof. 
(lack Ifliik), luuvng loose; weak. 
Blan'der (alin'der), a tales utterac 

whom it ie uud. 
■lop* (Btflp), ude of a hill. 
■mote (emSt). hit; pelted; struck. 

sol'ace (sAl'fls). connfort. 
Ml'1-ta-ry (s6l1-t&-ii:), single, 
wa'iel (sfir'«]), a plant having aoii 
wn'iy. wretched; miserable. 



■tately {BtSlTI), dignified ii 



■tafurs [sttt'Orl, he 
stays, esc ahiouda. 



staalth'y 
disco' 



(stelthl), ( 






to'ri-wi (aWiHW'rtAi). very loud. 

RoV^rl Loa'li (lU'ven- 
suni. a dcotoh author (IBSO-ISM). 
■tifle (strt'l). choke up. 
Btod'datd, Blch'sid Ban'n (stOd'iid). 
an American poet <1S26-III03). 

(tout, Btrong; hardy. 

aOai'clinx (stcigntn^, not running in ft 
straight line; rambling. 

Btia'ta {str&'tii), plural of dtmCuin. 

■tresa of the noon'tide (ttrEa), strain or 

stablile-neaied (Btab"l spfird), cov- 
ered with the sharp stumps of the 
grain left in the field after reapiiig. 

■tu'di-on* (sta'dl-ilB). diligent in study. 

Btnt'dj; (star'dl), strong and healthy 
looicing. 

■ub'ject (sQb'jekt). under the control ot. 

■ub-DT'di-nate {eQth^r'dl-nat), of lessee 

■nb'atl-tutlnx (sub'stl-tatlng). putting 
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385 


uVfi-it'at-u, (>llb-ter-*-ne-tLn), onder 


trud (trM). « 


itep. 


ground, 
m'el (sO'it), Ibe fat ot beef or mutton, 
■nl'tu (sU'tfta), the ruler of a Mohun- 


trUd (trfidl, 

trib'nta (Irlb' 

love ind ra 


a sroup of three. 

Dt), a marli of the d»pat 

ipeet. 


nil-ta'u (aOl-ti'ai). the wife of a lultsD. 


trl-um;iA«it 


o'er Ctrl-Bm'tint). over- 


tnlKiD (giil'Sn). ansry IdoIudc- 
lum-monad (>Bm'Ond), calied. 
■u-pe'ri-or'i-Iy (aO-pS'rl-Srl-lI), superior 


Tro'Jua (tr6' 
^dy. 


jKni), in legend, the brave 
»nat whom the Greeki 
ten ye^; henee, brave. 



sup'pla-ineiifed <9tip1S-m£nt'£d) , added 
mu-pl'doiu (aQH-plHh'aB), doubtful. 

iuB-tained' (&Qa-tSDd'), upheld; eup- 

■nid (awOrd), laud; field. 

tntlof Duss (awelnt), thtongiDE 

lys'o-nrm (eln'S-nlm). a word that bae 



trouih {trBf). 
ttoinp'et-ed (i 






i'pit-«d), much talked 



■ul'ini (Bn'l-vinng), unauceeasfol; 
n'net-ing (an-bAn'flt-foa), takiDfl 



Ln'kftn-eam'). 
1' (iin'dfr-mrn'). 



Ten'nj-Mia (teal-eOa), an 

(1809-1892). 
tai'mi-Da'tion (tHr'ml-Da'Bb 



in'du-UfEni 
large wave 
in-fouBhf ' 



lack of eduQ 



teimS (tOrmi), nami 
Lensthe of eeasiouB 

Thai'tei CelU Ith&kg'te 
poet (1836-1394). 

thrill (thrU), quiver; mot 

thinat (thrlietl 



m'det i 



■ainta), t 



loud as thunder. 
M'lliga (tiding!), news; meeaage. 

t(w'er-ing (tou'er-lng), high, 
lani-poie' (trSne-pSi'), to change t 

nVeraed (trSv'Snt). traveled ovi 



u'nl'Vei'aal (Q'nf-vAr's&l), geoerol every^ 

an-Um'i.ted |nn-IIm1-ted) , aa much aa 

could be deeired. 
un4ooped' (Qn-ldbpt')i unfaateaed, 
im'ob-tru'iive (Hn'Sb-troa'alv), modest. 
BO-pcoCit-a-bly gay (On-prefll-i-btO, not 



un'pro-por'tioiled lan'prO-pSr 

un-yleld'iac {Qn-yeldloe). 

incapable of beinK perauadi 
U^heav'ing (Qi^hfivlng). tea 
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BT'ehlD (Ar'sUn), bojr. 

mi'inc (firilnc), uUnt BUmtty. 

o-tUl-ty (O-tnt-tl), oaefulnw; benefit: 



rari-bond (vKc't-beDd), ui idle, • 

nl* ivU), valley, 
nd'tanl (vU'ylnl), brave. 
Ti-lid'i-lT (vi-Qdl-U), power; Force 
nn'itlieS (vinTsht). diuppeued. 
nn'quiih (v&nlcwilab), defeat. 
VA'Ti-a'tloD CvA'H-&'BhDn), chanae- 



la'ried (i 



i'rtd), different ku 
), huse; mighty. 



I of. 



viewed (vQd), looked at 
vis'or (Ylg'er), strength 



vi-t«l'i-ty (vl-tin-tR, vi«or: strengtb, 

VDl-ca'no (vfil-kS'nal, a hill or mouBta 

from wliicb hot rock, iteam, et< 



(wAr'dftri), Buardfl. 
, Chu'les Dodley (wAr'ng 
can author (1829-1900). 

me (wSr-ftut), azu couviuct 



niaht from Tobbera. 




wa'tei-y walla, ereat wave.. 




way. path. 




wsath'er'd (wSlh'Jfd), withstood 




whaps (hwftn), a bird belonging 
whence (hwEna). fiom what place 


to tbe 




wher'riea (hwert-), long, light ro 


wboata. 


wUil'wind <hwQ[l'wtnd'). a 


violent 


whit Ihwit). particle: in the teaat 






poet <ISie-1802). 




wm, power of action. 




with'at.(vrtth'Srl,di8. 




wllb-atand' (wlth-st&nd'). resist: 








wood'ehnek'twaSd'chiikO, thejro 


mdhoK. 


worm-wood (wOimVatdl. a pis 


Bt with 


s bitter taale, olten used id 


making 


wot'thlea (wOr'thfa). great an 


1 good 



wor'thy (wBr'tht), eicellent: capable, 
would, WLsh. 

wroth CrSth), fierce; wrathful, 
wrought (rat), done; made. 

Yai'month (yir'math) , a eeaport on the 

weet cosat of England, 
yield'od (yyd'M). produced: brought 

your pace, the form of title formerly 
uacd in addmaeing the king or queen 

Voui'auf (yQ'alif), an Arab cbieitaiii. 
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INDEX 



Accept and except, 118, 123, 178 
Active voice, 188, 189, 161, 198, 

250, 283, 348 
Accusative: 
adverbial, 333, 335, 342 
caae-UBe, 70, 85, 108, 177, 202, 

334, 335, 342, 346 
exclamatory, 338 
predicate in infinitive clause, 

342,355 
subject in infinitive clause, 342, 

355 
Adjective: 
MBubatantive, 186, 187, 260, 347 
comparison of, 256-268, 263, 

264, 290, 201, 328, 347 
clause, 114, 115, 123, 174, 220, 

221, 225, 228, 337, etc. 
correct use of, 290, 291, 2S2, 311 
descriptive, 38-40, 46, 107, 175, 

202, 203, 209, 346 
detnonstrative, 346 
distinguishing from adverba, 

206, 207, 262 
identifying, 346 
indefinite, 347 
inteTr(%ative, 347 
limiting, 38-40, 46, 107, 175, 

202, 203, 2«9, 251, 263, 346 

articles, 203, 204, 209, 251, 
263,346 

numeral, 203, 204, 209, 251, 
263, 347 

pronominal, 204, 209, 251, 
263, 264, 346 

phrase, 81, 89, 106, 174, 224, 



position of, 41, 42, 43, 46, 107, 

175, 347 
praseasive, 123, 130, 136, 141, 

149, 175,292,311,346 
predicate, 61, 62, 107, 175, 206, . 

212, 252, 347 
proper, 41, 46, 346 
relative, 347 
review of, 62, 147, 186, 256, 259, 

304, 316, 346-348 
sometimes pronoun, 34, 35, 42, 

46, 107, 175, 344, 346 
Adverb, the; 
adverbial clause, 115, 116, 122, 

123, 174, 220, 221, 22S, 228, 

337 
adverbial phrase, 81, 89, 106, 

122, 174, 224, 337 
comparison of, 271, 272, 273, 

278, 364 
definition of, 78, 107, 176, 393 
distinguishing from adjective, 

206, 207, 252 
expletive there, 329, 364 
illustration of, 77, 363, 364 
interrogative, 364 
numeral, 364 

of affirming, of denying, of un- 
certainty, 363 
of degree, 363 
of manner, 363 






i, 363 



of time, 363 
relative, 364 
review, 88, 107, 176, 186, 256, 

272, 273, 276, 277, 304, 316, 

363,394 
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it of verb: 
with an indefinite pronoun as 
subject, 217, 225, 251, 34» 
with subjects connected by or or 
nor, 214, 215, 225, 246, 251, 
263, 290, 349 
with subject in person and num- 
ber, 213, 214, 225, 246, 261, 
283, 290, 349 
with subject, when a phrase 
comes between, 215, 216, 225, 
246, 251, 283, 290, 349 
Among, see Between 
Analysis and diagraming of sen- 
tences, 369-372 
Aiid, but, or, see Coordinating 

conjunctions 
"And" habit, the, H, 75, 118, 131, 

160, 171, 236, 285 
Antecedent of pronoun, 32, 107, 
raO, 136, 143, 162, 164, 175, 
205, 344, etc. 
Apposition, words in, 330, 342 
Apostrophe: 
use to show possession in the 
•" singular, 3, 27, 79, 102, 
153, 154, 157, 161, 164, 229, 
325 
Argument, 38, 141, 322 
Articles; 
definite, 203, 204, 209, 291, 346 
indefinite, 203, 204, 209, 291, 
346 
Agk, asked, asked, 154, 165, 164, 

178, 233 
At, see By 
Auxiliary verbs: 
be, 268, 269, 370, 271, 278, 350 
1, cojdd, 268, 269, 270, 271, 



278, 3 



B9, 278, 34S, 350 



have, 231, 232, 261, 760, 270, 

271, 278, 360 
let, 350 
may, migU, 268, 269, 270, 271, 

278, 350 
mws(, 268, 269, 270, 271, 278, 350 
ought, 268, 269, 270, 271, 278, 

350 
sftoU and imU, 268, 269, 270, 271, 

278, 350 
shovM, 268, 269, 270, 278, 350 
vmdd, 268, 269, 270, 278, 350 
Be, conjugation of, 358, 359 
Begin, began, begun, 78, 89, 104, 

169, 178, 244, 356 
Betweeti: 

confusion with among, S6, 87, 

88, 176, 205, 224, 368 
correct case-use with, 205, 224 
Break, broke, broken, 189, 198, 233, 

242, 252, 356 
Bring and take, 273, 274, 278, 300, 

330,356 
Business letters, 98, 148, 207, 291 
By, to, and at, 87, 88, 176, 366 

Case, 50, 65, 108, 177, 186, 233, 

237, 273, 342, 346 
Case-use: 
accusative, 70, 108, 177, 202, 

342,346 
dative, 74, 88, 108, 177, 202, 

342,346 
definition, 61, 108, 177, 342 
explanation of, 49-61, 342 
genitive, 102, 103, 108, 177, 202, 

229, 342, 346 
nominative, 51, 52, 60, 65, 108, 

177, 202, 342, 346 
with prepositions, 85, 89, 108^ 

177, 205, 224, 342, 364 
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Clause: 
ftdverbiftl, 115, 116, 122, 123, 
174, 220, 221, 225, 228, etc. 
aa Hubstantive, 187, 220, 221, 

225, 228, 337, etc. 
adjective, 114, 115, 123, 174, 

220, 225, 228, 337, etc. 
definition of, 13, 107, 174, 337 
expanding norda and phrases 

into, 114, 249 
independent, 13, 14, 17, 107, 

174, 337, etc. 
infinitive, 337, 355 
principal, 17, 18, 19, 23, 107, 

116, 174, 337, etc. 
relative, 142, 149, 174, 22S, 337 
subordinate, 17, 18, 19, 23, 107, 

115, 174, 337, etc. 

driU on, 97, 122, 123, 143, 159, 

191, 208, 220, 221, 225, 228, 

245, 249, 259, 276, 377, etc. 

Class composition, 15, 76, 119, 

132, 160, 172, 236, 286 
CoUective noun, the, 126, 127, 136, 

174, 233, 246, 339 
Come, came, come. 52, 64, 65, 147, 

149, 178, 243, 252, 330, 356 
Common nouns, 28, 29, 107, 174, 

186, 233, 339 
Comparison: 
of adjectives, 256-25S, 260, 
263, 264, 290, 291, 328, etc. 
of adverbs, 271-273, 278, 364 
Complete verb, 71, 72, 73, 88, 107, 

176, 208, 228, 348 
Complex sentence, 17, 18, 23, 62, 
106, 115, 133, 172, 173, 185, 
191, 196, 197, 338, etc. 
Composition: 
Act of Kindness You Have 
Observed, An, 120 



Advantages of Living When 
There is Cold Weather, 93 

Arbor and Bird Day, celebra- 
tion of, 148, 292 

Bird I Know Well, etc., A, 48 

Boy Scouts, The, or Camp-Fire 
Girls, The, 269 

Camping Trip, A, 213 

Christmas, 88 

Columbus Day, 38 

ComparieoQ of Tom's Mode of 
Travel with Present Modes, 
69 

Current Event, A, 36 

Descriptien of a Classmate, 153 

Description of Hepiibah Await- 
ing Her First Customer, 201 

Description of Hepzibah's Sec- 
ond Customer, 201 

Description of Fhineas as John 
Saw Him, 38 

Description of a Village with 
Which I Am Familiar, 228 

Fishii^ Trip As Told by Mag- 
gie to Her Mothertuid Father, 
The, 139 •— . 

Fishing Trip as Tom ToM 
It to His Father, The, 148 

Fishing Trip as Written by 
Maggie to a Friend, The, 140 

Flag Day, Why Our School 
Should Celebrate, 169, 305 

Game I Enjoy, A, 228 

Garden, My, 309 

Great Stone Face, The, 113 

House of Peculiar Construction, 
A, 206 

How a Girl May Be Helpful at 
Home, or Which of the Farm 
Boy's Duties I Would Most 
Enjoy, 167 
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Composition (CoRfinu^d): 
How Could Hiawatha and Hia 

Friende Help the "Tribes of 

Men"? 157 
How 1 Could Earn My Living 

if I Left School Now, 169 
How I Should Like to Spend 

My Summer Vacation, 169 
How My Home Duties Help 

Me, 167 
How Some Character in History 

Accomplished a, Difficult Task 

by Perseverance, 184 
How the School Paper Has 

Helped Me, 303 
How the Dutch We^hed Furs, 

172 
Incident of Patriotism, An, 263 
Life in a Lighthouse, 57 
LighthoUBe, The, 57 
Meeting of Fhineas Fletcher 

and John Halifax as Told by 

John Halifax, The, 27 
Observation of Prt^ress in Con- 
struction of Some Building, 

etc., 276 
Patriot About Whom I Have 

Read (or Heard), A, 268 
Program of Exercises for Flag 

Day, 306 
Report upon Some Subject of 

Local or General Interest, A, 

191 
Resolved, That Outdoor Games 

Are More Enjoyable Than 

Indoor Games, 141 
Smallest (Most Interestii^) 

Store I Have Seen, The, 205 
Story of Walter Raleigh's Cloak, 

The, 242 
Thanksgiving Day, 65 



Tom's First HohdaysatHome.SO 
Unexpected Visitor, The, 281 
United States Life Saving Serv- 
ice, The, 125 
Washington's Birthday, Pro- 
gram for, 122, 263 
What Happened When the Sul- 
tan Discovered Who Was Fol- 
lowii^ Him, 132 
What I Can Do Today for My 

Country, 120 
What I Know about Abraham 

Lincoln, 255 
Winter Birds, The, 99 
Work That Knights Might Do 

Now, 4 
Work of the Knights, The, 19 
Composition, test for, 5 
Compound: 
predicate, 10, 11, 23, 106. 173 
sentence, 13, 14, 18, 23, 62, 106, 
116, 133, 172, 173, 185, etc. 
subject, 10, 11, 23, 106, 173 
Conjugation, 339, 368-363 
Conjunction, the: 
coordinating, 95, 96, 108, 176, 
186, 247, 266, 366 
correlative, 366 
definition, 04, 108, 176, 366 
drill on, 317 

subordinating, 06, 108, 176, 186, 
247; list of, 366, 367 
Construction, see Caae-use 
Conversation, new paragraph with , 

27, 46, 109, 178 
Current events, 35, 65, 88, 105, 
134, 145, 163, 197, 198, 208, 
219, 234, 292, 302, 320 



'Dative case-use, 74, 88, 108, 177, 
202, 342, 346 
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Debate, 38, 141 ; eubjecta, 322 

Deplarative sentence, the, 7, 8, 9, 

106, 173, 185, 338 
Declension, 129, 325, 328, 339 
Definite article, the, 203, 204, 209, 

346 
Demonatrative proDouns, 34, 35, 

45, 145, 146, 149, 235, 237, 

344, 345 
Descriptive adjective, 38-40, 46, 

107, 175, 203, 209, 346 
Detennioing part of speech from 

use, 34, 35, 42, 128, 206, 222, 

248, 266, 264 
Diagraming of sentences, 370-372 
Dictation, test for, 20 
Digerenifrom, 86, 88, 176, 366 
Direct address, nominative of, 51, 

52, 65, 108, 177, 338, 342 
Direct object, the, 69, 70, 74, 88, 

108, 177, 342 

Do, did, done, 29, 46, 178, 231, 243, 

252, 268, 330, 350, 356 
Doesn't, don't, 30, 46, 178, 246, 329 
Double plurals, 53, 65, 109, 178, 341 
Dramatization, 244 
Draw, drew, drawn, 243, 252, 356 
Drink, drank, drunk, 78, 104, 168, 

178, 222, 244, 252, 356 
Eaeh other and one another, 158, 

169, 164, 175, 292, 344 
Envelope, addressing the, 22, 43, 

45, 261, 331 ■ 
Except, incorrect use of, 118, 178 
Exclamation, nominative of, 52, 

65, 108, 177, 338, 342 
Exclamatory sentence, 7, 8, 9, 106, 

173, 185, 324, 327, 338 
Expletive, 364 
Festival subjects, 38, 45, 66, 88, 

148, 219, 224, 234, 319 
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Formal notes in letter writing, 43, 

261, 278, 305, 332 
Friendly letters, 22, 45, 80, 131, 

171, 181, 224, 249, 278, 302, 

305, 311, 319, 320 

Gender of nouna and pronouns; 
common, 121, 122, 177, 233, 340, 

345, etc. 
feminine, 121, 122, 123, 177, 233, 

340, 345, etc. 
masculine, 121, 122, 123, 177, 

233, etc. 
neuter, 121, 122, 123, 177, 233, 

340, 345, etc. 
Genitive case, the; 
caae-uae, 102, 103, 108, 177, 202, 

229, 342, 346 
genitive of connection, 103, 108, 

177, 229, 342 
genitive of possession, 102, 103, 

108, 177, 229, 342 
Gerund, the, 298, 299, 303, 305, 

306, 310, 315, 354 

Give, gone, given, 127, 128, 178, 243, 

244, 330, 356 
Glossary, the, 4, 373-386 
6o, vxnt, gone, 58, 74, 87, 178, 193, 

242, 244, 252, 283, 330, 356 

In and info, 329, 366 

Indefinite article, the, 203, 204, 

' 209, 291, 346 
Indefinite pronouns, 155, 156, 164, 
175, 205, 217, 235, 237, 344 
Independent elements in sentence. 



Indirect object, 73, 74, I 

177, 342 
Infinitive, the: 
definition of, 300, 354 



, 108, 
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Infinitive {Continued): 
driU on, 303, 306, 310, 315, 316, 

355 
doubtful uses of: 

"spUf infinitive, 301, 306, 355 
"try and," 302, 30fi, 355 
illustration of, 300, 301, 315, 

366 
past infinitive, 302, 355 
Inflection, 339, 348 
Informal letters, 22, 45, 80, 131, 
171, 181, 224, 249, 278, 302, 
305, 311, 319, 320 
InUrjection, the, 100, 101, lOS, 

176, 186, 338, 339, 367 
Interrogative pronouns, 33, 107, 
143, 144, 14S, 175, 235, 344 
Interrogative sentence, 7, 8, 9, 59, 

185, 338 
Intransitive verb; 
definition of, 71, 107, 176, 348 
complete, 71, 88, 107, 176, 208, 



Irregular plurals, 37, 38, 65, 109, 

178, 341 
Irregular verbs, 243, 244, 251, 348, 

356, 357 
/( is I, etc., 64, 140, 329 

Joint ownership, 163, 154, 164, 177 

Kind of, 204 

Knov), knew, ftrwwn, 205, 207, 209, 
229, 231, 242, 246, 252, 330, 
352 

Lay, see Lie and lay 

Uam and teach, 229, 233, 252, 287. 

288, 293, 306, 330, 357 
Letter writing: 



arrangement and punctuation, 

21, 43 



order, an, 98, 148, 207, 291 

subscription, a, 98 
familiar, 80, 131, 171, 181, 224 
formal notes: 

acceptance, 43, 261, 305 

invitation, 43, 278 

regrets, 43 
friendly, 22, 45, 80, 131, 171, 

181, 224, 249, 278, 302, 311, 

informal, see Informal letters 
Lie and lay, 116, 117, 123, 178, 

212, 233, 244, 301, 357 
Like, uses of, 223, 225, 252, 367 
Limiting adjective, 38-40, 46, 107, 

175, 203, 209, 346 
Linking verb, 72, 73, 88, 107, 176, 

208, 228, 348 
Literature: 
Abraham Lincoln, Stoddard, 

Richard Henry, 120 
Abraham Lincoln, Wilton, 

Woodrow, 254 
Beanfield, The, Thoreau, Henry 

D., 307 
Boys on the Farm, Warner, 

Charles DudUy, 165 
Buildii^ of the Ship, The, Lotm- 

feUow, Henry Wadmoorth, 193 
Character of Washii^[ton, The, 

Jeffereon, Thcmaa, 261 
Dare to Do Right! Taylor, 

George L., 79 
David, Browning, Robert, 295 
First Customer, The, ffawfWne, 

Nathaniel, 199 
Fishing Excursion, The, Eliot, 

George, 137 
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literature (ConJtniied): 
FUght, The, SUventon, Robert 

Louu, 210 
Galahad, the Youiq; Knight, 

SdeOed, 1 
Give Thy Thou^t No Tongue, 



Great Stone Face, The, Haw- 
thorns, Nathaniel, 111 
Hard Climb, A,Bi<wAinOTe,R.D., 



Hiawatha's Friends, 

Henrj, Wad9v>oTtk, 150 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 

Hemans, Fdida Dorothea, 218 
IieaBon Hour, Eliot, George, 

279 
Little People of the Snow, The, 

Bryant, W^iam CuOen, 91 
Narrow Escape, A, Cooper, 

James Fenimore, 265 
O Captaini My OaptainI 

WhUman, WaU, 253 
Phineas Fletcher Meete John 

Halifax, Craik, Dinah M., 24 
Polooiua's Advice, Shaieespeare, 

WiUiam, 304 
Sandpiper, The, Thaxter, Cetia, 

47 
Tempest, The, Diekena, Charles, 

124 
Tom Goes to Eugby, Hughes, 

Tkomax, 66 
Walter Raleigh wid Queen Ehi- 

beth, Seolt, Sir W<dter, 239 
White Island Lighthouse, Tha3>- 

ter, COia, 64 
Vills^e School, The, GWdsmtfft, 

Oliver, 226 
Yussouf, Lowell, James R., 375 
Lose and loose, 118, 123, 17S 



M«norizing, 3, 12, 23, 63, 65, 88, 

168, 196, 197, 219, 242, 254, 

262, 264, 276 
Mine, youT», etc., see Possessive 

pronouns 
Monthly review, see Review, 

monthly 
Mood, 360, 351, 352 
Mr., Mrs., Miss, 21, 22 

Natural order in sentences, 6, 6, 22 

106, 173, 336 
Negative statements, 101, 102,109, 

349 
Nominative: 
absolute, 338, 342, 3S3 
case-use, 51, 52, 60, 65, 108, 177, 

202, 342, 346 
of direct address, 51, 52, 65, 108, 

338 
of exclamation, 52, 65, 108, 338 
predicate, 60, 61, 65, 108, 333, 



342 
Nominative ease-use, 51, 52, 60, 

65, 108, 177, 202, 342, 346 
Non-modal forms, 353-355 
Noun, the: 
abstract, 339 

as subject, 49, 50, 65, 108, 342 
coUective, 126, 127, 136, 174, 
233, 216, 339 



gender, 121, 122, 123, 177, 233, 



in exclamation, 52, 65, 342 
predicate noun, 60, 61, 65, 107, 



proper, 28, 29, 46, 174, 186, 233, 



review of, 62, 107, 147, 174, 203, 
233, 266, 269, 272, 314, etc. 
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Noun (.Continued): 
without singular form, 136, 136, 
178 
Numeral adjectives, 203, 204, 209, 

261, 263, 3*7 

Object or completing conatniction ; 
adjunct accusative, 333, 335, 342 
adverbial accusative, 333, 335, 

342 
direct, 6S, 70, 74, 88, 108, 260, 

333, 342 
indirect, 73, 74, 88, 108, 333 
predicate adjective, noun, or 
pronoun, 60; 61, 65, 107, 175, 
212, 333, 342 
retained, 333, 334, 342 
secondary, 333, 334, 342 
Ow, plurab in, 36, 37, 109, 178 
0^,87, 88, 176,366 
One another, 158, 159, 164, 344 
{?r or nor, agreement of verb with 
Bubjecfs connected by, 214, 
215, 225, 246, 251, 349 
Order in sentences: 

natural, 5, 6, 22, 106, 173, 336 
transposed, 6-8, 22, 106, 173, 336 
Ownersliip, separate and joint, 
153, 154, 157, 164 

ParE^aph, 5, 16, 20, 27, 46, 65, 68, 
76, lOS, 122, 132, 1 60, 172, 178, 

262, 309, 330 
Parenthetical expressions, 338 
Parsing, 368, 369 

Participle, the, 281, 282, 289, 293, 
303, 310, 315, 353, 354 

Parts ot speech, drill on, 103, 104, 
107, 169, 174, 186, 256, 264 

Passive voice, 188, 189, 191, 198, 
im, 2S3, 348 



Past participle, 231, 232, 233, 237, 

242, 243, 366 
Patriotism, 65, 120, 121, 122, 181, 

184, 193, 196, 197, 218, 253, 

254, 255, 261, 268, 305, 306 
Person, changes in, 234, 237, 345, 

349 
Personal pronoun, the, 32, 128- 

131, 136, 140, 149, 161, 235, 

237, 343, 345 
Phrase, the; 

adjective, 81, 89, 106, 174, 224, 

337 
adverbial, 81, 89, 106, 122, 174, 

224, 337 
as substantive, 187, 198, 250, 

337 
definition, 81, 337 
expanding into clause, 114, 249 
gerundive, 337 
infinitive, 337 

making and placing, 83, 89, 337 
prepositional, 85, 106, 174, 313, 

337 
review of, 106, 122, 173, 192, 337 
verb, 58, 106, 173, 337 
when it comes between subject 

and verb, 215, 216, 251, 283, 

290, 313 
Picture study, 45, 171, 181, 241, 

285, 298 
Pictures: 

Boyhood of Raleigh, The, 

MiOais, 238 
Exciting Moment for the Um- 
pire, An, Briggs, 284 
Great Stone Face, The, 110 
Halloween Party, Briggs, 44 
Helping on a Farm, Briggs, 



ISO 
Little I 



e of the Snow, 90 
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, Teat, 



Pictures {C(mtirmed) : 
Our First Night 

Briggs, 170 
Sir Galahad, Watts, I 
White Island Lighthouse, 55 
Young David, The, Sctujpin, 294 
Plurals: 
compound, 341 
double, 53, 65, 109, 178, 341 
foreign, 341 
in en, 341 

in oes, 36, 37, 109, 178, 341 
in s, es, veB, ies, 20, 45, 109, 161. 

178, 341 
irregular, 37, 38, 109, 178, 341 
nouns with only plural form, 

135, 136, 178, 341 
of letters and figures, 341 
of proper nouns, 53, 54, 109, 178, 

341 
possessive, 79, 161, 342 
same as singular, 53, 65, 109, 

178, 341 
Posflessive pronouns, 34, 45, 107, 

128, 136, 140, 141, 149, 175, 

235, 237, 343, 344 
Predicate: 
adjective, 61, 107, 175, 212, 333, 

347 
complete, 333-335 
compound, 10, 11, 23, 106, 173, 

336 
drill on, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 23, 

49, 57, 58, 73, 159, 185, 191, 

208, 215, 216, 217, 245, etc. 
modifiers, 333 

noun, 60, 61, 66, 107, 177, 342 
pronoun, 60, 61, 65, 107, 177, 



342 



I, 10, 106, 173, 336 



Prepositions: 

accusative caae-use with, 85, 89, 

177, 205, 342, 364 
compound, list of, 365 
definition, 85, 177, 364 
difltinguishing from adverbs, 

248, 249, 252, 366 
list of principal simple, 365 
review of, 108, 186, 256, 317, 

364, 365, 366 
special drill in; 

between, among, 86, 88, 176, 

205, 366 
by, to, al, 86, 88, 176, 366 
differenlfrom, 86, 88, 176, 366 
off, 87, 88, 176, 366 
Principal clause, 17, 18, 23, 107, 

174, 337 
Principal parts of a verb, 242, 243, 

251, 357 
Progressive tenses, 231, 237, 349, 

360, 361 
Pronominal adjectives, 204, 2^, 

251, 263, 264, 346 
Proper nouns, 28, 29, 186, 233, 339 
Pronoun: 

adjectives sometimes pronouns, 
42, 43, 46, 107, 145, 149, 175, 
344 
agreement with antecedent, 130, 

131, 161, 162, 344 
antecedent 32 107 130, 136, 
143 161 164 174 205, 344, 

as subject 49 50 51 65, 108, 

162 333 
case-use 51 60 65 70, 74, 85, 

88 162 163 174 235, 263, 

273 34l> etc 
correct form of 224 292, 311 
deflmtion of 32 45 175, 343 



b Google 



Pronoim (Conftntied) : 

demonstratiTe, 34, 35, 45, 107, 
145, 146, 149, 206, 235, 263, 

273, 344, etc. 



drill o 



, 314 



gender, 121, 122, 177, 235, 237, 

263, 345 
identifying, 344, 346 
indefinite, 155, 156, 164, 175, 

205, 217, 235, 237, 263, etc. 
intensive, 343 
intem^ative, 33, 107, 143, 144, 

149, 174. 206, 235, 237, 263, 

273, 344, etc. 
number, 130, 131, 172, 175, 205, 

235, 237, 263, etc. 
peiBon, 128, 130, 235, 237, 345, 

personal, 32, 33, I2S-131, 136, 

140, 149, 161, 205, 217, 235, 
237, 263, 343 

possessive, 34, 45, 107, 136, 140, 

141, 149, 176, 205, 235, 237, 
263, 343, 344 

predicate, 60, 61 , 65, 107, 162, 342 
reciprocal, 168, 159, 164, 205, 

263, 344 
reflexive, 343 

relative, 32, 33, 45, 107, 142, 

143, 149, 174, 235, 237, 263, 

344, etc. 

Proper adjective, 41, 46, 107, 346 

Proper noun, capital with, 28, 45, 

339 
Proper nouns, plurals of, 53, 54, 

109, 178, 339 
Punctuation: 
colon, to precede list of items, 368 

to separate phrases or clauses 



to separate clauses of a com- 
pound sentence, 367 
to set off a non-reetrietive 
Bubardinate clause, 367 
dash, to set ofF parenthetical 

expressions, 368 
in letter writing, 21, 22, 43, 45, 

98, 99, et«. 
semicolon, 368 

summary of punctuation. Books 

One and Two, pp. 324-326 

Quotation marks, review, 3, 326 

Reciprocal pronouns, 158, 159, 

164, 205, 263, 344 
Red CroBB Society, 65 
Regular verbs, 243, 244, 251, 356 
Relative pronouns, 32, 33, 45, 107, 
142, 143, 149, 174, 235, 237, 
344 
Reporting, 245, 246, 259, 272, 276, 

298, 312 
Review and summary: 

general, for seventh grade, 

173-178 
half-yearly, for seventh grade, 

106-109 
half-yearly, for eighth grade, 

250-252 
of adjectives, 263 
of clauses, 220 
of conjunctions, 247 
of constructions, 202 
of Good English, Books I and II, 
323-332 



of n 



J, 233 



of parts of speech, 187 
of phrases, 192 
of pronouns, 235 
of sentences, 186 
of the verb, 283 
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B«new, monthly, 22, 46, 65, I 
123, 136, 149, 164, 198, 2i 
225, 237, 264, 278, 293, 3l 

Rime, 63, 65, 109 

Ring, Tang, rwng, 78, 104, 178, 2 
264, 330, 357 

Run, ran, run, 82, 89, 147, 1- 
178, 244, 264, 330, 357 

School paper, 190, 191, 234, i 
272, 298, 305, 310, 312 

conjugation of, 360-363 
dim on, 9, 21, 33, 64. 65, 1' 
231, 232, 330, 357, 360, 361 



complex, 17, 18, 23, 62, 106, 115, 

133, 172, 173, 185. 191, 196, 

197, 338, etc. 
compound, 13, 14, 18, 23, 62, 

106, 115, 133, 172, 173, 185, 

191, 196, 338, etc. 
declarative, 8, 9, 185, 327, 338 
exclamatory, 7, 8, 9, 173, 185, 

327, 338 
interrogative, 7, 8, 9, 59, 173, 

185, 327, 338 
order in, 5-8, 22, 106, 173, 336 
predicate of, 6, 23, 106, 192, 208, 

245, 333 
Bimple, 12, 18, 23, 62, 106, 173, 

185, 191, 196, 219, 338 
subject of, drill on, 8, 11, 12, 13, 

14, 18, 23, 49, 58, 73, 106, 159, 



supplementary 

practice work, 313-318 
Separate and joint ownership, 153, 

154, 157, 164 
Set, 135, 136, 178, 244, 301, 357 
ShaU.mll.230. 242, 268,270, 329, 350 
Simple sentence, the, 12, 18, 23, 



62, 106, 173, 186, 191, 196, 

219, 338, etc. 

Sing. sang, aun^, 78, 104, 157, 164, 

178, 230, 232, 283, 330, 357 

Sa, 135, 136, 178, 244, 247, 330, 357 

Sort of, 204 

Spring, 78, 178, 330, 367 
Story teUing, 14, 75, 118, 131, 160, 

171, 236, 285 
Subject r 

agreement of verb with, in per- 
son and number, 213, 214, 220 
complete, 333 

compound, 10, 11, 106,173, 329 

drill on, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 23, 

49, 58, 73, 159, 185, 191, 208, 

215, 216, 217, 246, 272, etc. 

indefinite pronoun as, 217, 225, 

344 
modifiers, 333 
noun or pronoun as, 49, 50, 333, 

342 
simple, 10, 106, 173, 333 
singular, modified by a phrase, 
215, 216, 225, 246, 251, 290,349 
substantive, 333 
two suhjects connected by or or 
nor, 214, 215, 225, 246, 251, 
290,349 
You understood, 329 
Subjeeta for debate, 322 
Subordinate clause, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
23, 107, 115, 174, 191, 337, etc 
Summary, see Review and sum- 
mary 
Supplementary sentences (or prac- 
tice work: 
adjectives and adverbs, 316, 317 
conjunctions and prepositiona, 

317, 318 
nouns and pronouns, 314, 316 
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Supplementary eent«nceB for prac- 
tice nork {Continued) : 
phraeea and clauses, 313, 314 
verba, participles, infinitivea, 
gerunds, 315, 316 
Supplementary theme eubjecta, 

319^22 
Substantive: 
adjective used u, 186, 187, 250, 

339, 347 
clause uaed as, 18T, 221, 250, 337 
definition of, 186, 339 
phrase used as, 187, 250, 337 
Take anfl bring, 232, 273, 278, 2M 

357 
Teach and team, 229, 230, 232, 287. 

293,306 
Tense fonna, 229-233, 237 
Test for dictation, 20 
Than, case-use after, 140, 163 
Their, review, 3 
Theme eubjects, supplemeataiy, 

369, 370 
There, review, 3, 364 
ThTov>, 243, 252, 330, 357 
To, see By 
Transitive verb, the, 69, 70, 88, 

107, 176, 208, 228, 348 
Transposed order, 8, 9, 22, 106, 

173, 336 
"Try and," 302, 306,355 
Verb, the; 
agreement with an indefinite 
pronoun aa Hub)ect, 155, 156, 
164, 217, 225, 251, 290, 349 
agreement with subjects con- 
nected by OT or nor, 214, 215, 
225, 246, 251, 290, 349 
agreement with subject in per- 
son and number, 213, 214, 
225,246,247,251,259, etc. 



agreement with subject, when & 

phrase comes between, 215, 

216, 225, 251", 290, 349 
auxiUary, 268-271, 278, 350 
definition of, 57, 176, 350 
intransiUve, 71, 72, 88, 107, 176, 

208, 228, 348 
irregular, 243, 244, 351, 352, 348 
participle, the, 281, 282 
phrase, the, 5S, 66, 173, 333, 

337,348 
principal parts of, 242, 2SI, 366 
regular, 243, 244, 356 
review of, 62, 65, 107, 176, 186, 

228, 256, 259, 272, 273, 276, 

283, 290, 293, 315, 348-363 
transitive, 69-70, 88, 107, 176, 

208, 228, 348 
voice, 183, 189, 191, 198, 260, 348 

active, 188, 189, 191, 198, 250, 

283,348 . 
passive, 188, 189,191, 198, 250, 

283, 348 

Who, whom, which, that, what, aa 
relative pronouns, 32, 33, 45, 
107, 142, 143, 149, 174, 235, 
237, 263, 344, etc 

Who, whom, which, what, as intei^ 
rogative pronouns, 33, 107, 
143, 144, 149, 175, 235, 344 

Word study, 4, 27, 48, 93, 113, 125, 
139, 152, 167, 169, 184, 196, 
201, 213, 227, 241, 255, 262, 
267, 297, 304, 309 

Words used as different parte of 
speech, 222, 256, 264 

Writs, wroU, wriUen, 144, 149, 162, 
164, 178, 229, 232, 244, 330, 
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You, understood, f 
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